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KANE  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS 


CHAPTER  LI 


ADMINISTRA  TIONS  OF  HARRISON  AND  TYLER— 

1841-1845 


{Authorities :  Among  the  many  interesting  occurrences  during  the  Harrison-Tyler 
administration,  none  is  more  likely  to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot 
than  the  discovery  of  the  telegraph  in  connection  with  its  subsequent  development.  At 
first  two  wires  are  used  to  complete  the  circuit.  Later  it  is  discovered  that  the  earth  will 
serve  as  the  return  wire.  Then  come  slowly  the  ocean  cable,  the  duplex  telegraphy, 
which  rapidly  develops  into  the  multiplex  telegraphy,  in  which  one  wire  is  made  to  carry 
without  confusion  many  different  messages.  Next  we  have  the  telephone  with  all  that  it 
means  in  the  development  of  modern  commerce  ;  then  the  electric  motor  rendering  travel 
in  our  cities  easy  and  rapid.  Soon  we  shall  have  our  houses  heated  in  winter  and  cooled 
in  summer  by  the  same  mysterious  force.  Indeed,  no  scientist  can  have  the  prevision  to 
anticipate  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this  agency  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
world  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  For  special  references  see 
Curtis,  Lanman,  and  Knapp’s  lives  of  Daniel  Webster  ;  Parton’s  “  Famous  Americans 
of  Recent  Times,”  Sargent’s  and  Cotton’s  lives  of  Henry  Clay,  and  Greeley’s  “American 
Conflict.’’] 


ILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  was  born  in 
Berkeley,  Virginia,  February  9,  1773,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  became  the  ward  of  Robert 
Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward  was 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  son  was  graduated 
from  Hampden- Sidney  College  and  at  first  stud¬ 
ied  medicine,  but,  fascinated  by  a  military  life,  he  entered  the  army 
soon  after,  and  through  his  ability  and  bravery  won  speedy  promo¬ 
tion.  The  creditable  part  he  took  in  the  war  of  1812  has  been  re¬ 
lated.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1797, 


U  linker  Hill  monument.. 
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Period  v  and  was  its  first  Congressional  delegate  in  1799.  He  served  as 

Consolida-  United  States  Senator  from  182  s  to  1828,  when  he  was  appointed 

E—  minister  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  South  America. 

to  President  Harrison,  though  an  old  man,  in  weak  health,  wore  no 

1861  ...  .  * 

—  hat  or  overcoat  while  delivering  his  inaugural.  The  weather  was 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

Death  of  cold,  and  he  contracted  pneumonia,  which  was  neglected.  He  was 
thj£r  almost  driven  crazy  by  the  thousands  who  clamored  for  office  and 
would  not  be  put  aside.  He  finally  broke  down,  dying  on  the  4th 
of  April,  a  month  after  his  inauguration.  An  immense  procession 
followed  the  body  to  the  Congressional  burying-ground.  The  re¬ 
mains  were  afterward  removed  to  North  Bend,  Ohio. 

As  provided  by  the  Constitution,  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President, 
was  sworn  in  as  President.  He,  too,  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where 
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he  was  born  March  29,  1790.  He  was  governor  of  his  State,  and  Period  v 
represented  it  as  United  States  Senator.  He  broke  with  his  party  Consolida- 
by  vetoing  the  National  Bank  bill,  and  all  his  Cabinet  resigned  with  EXjg2gION 
the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  remained  to  complete  the  ™ 
treaty  with  England  over  our  long-disputed  northeastern  boundary. 

He  and  Lord  Ashburton  discussed  the  question  in  the  friendliest 


JOHN  TYLER 

spirit,  and,  without  the  least  difficulty,  established  the  boundary  as  it  Bunker 

.  ,  ,  Hill 

is  to-day.  Monu- 

Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  on  June  ment 
17,  1825,  just  a  half-century  after  the  battle.  The  monument  was 
completed  in  1842,  and  dedicated  June  17*  *843-  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  delivered  the  oration  in  1825,  and  now,  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
matured  powers,  which  made  him  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  spoke, 
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the  English  tongue,  he  pronounced  an  oration  whose  impressive  and 
thrilling  eloquence  has  never  been  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Among  his  auditors  were  a  number  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle,  sixty-eight  years  before.  They  were  feeble  and  tottering  with 
age,  but  were  honored  above  all  others.  Boston  swarmed  with 
strangers,  yet  so  overpowering  was  the  brooding  spell  of  Webster’s 
eloquence  and  the  associations  of  the  hour  that  no  instance  of  the 
slightest  disorder  occurred.* 

The  Mormons  sprang  into  being  before  Harrison  became  President. 
Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  Vermont,  pretended  to  find  a  number  of 
gold  plates  near  Palmyra,  New  York,  on  which  was  engraved  a  “new 
gospel”  for  mankind.  The  spurious  evangel  was  published  under  the 
name  of  “  The  Book  of  Mormon.”  There  were  dupes  who  believed 
in  Smith,  and  in  1830  he.  established  a  “church,”  with  over  a  score 
of  members.  Smith  claimed  to  have  continual  revelations  from 
heaven,  and,  obeying  one  of  these,  he  led  his  followers  to  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  where  they  built  a  church  and  stayed  several  years;  but  their 
actions  so  displeased  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  that  they  were 
forced  to  leave,  going  to  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  built  another  temple.  While  at 
Kirtland,  they  were  joined  by  Brigham  Young,  who  was  afterwards 
president  of  the  Mormon  Church  for  many  years.  The  system  of 
polygamy  began  at  Nauvoo,  Smith  having  received  another  so-called 
“revelation”  from  heaven  commanding  the  shocking  practice.  The 
Mormons  were  mobbed,  June  27,  1844,  during  which  Smith  and 
his  brother  were  shot.  Brigham  Young  now  became  the  head,  and 
in  1845  he  led  the  Mormons  across  the  Mississippi  to  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah.  There,  in  1848,  they  founded  a  city 
and  in  time  built  a  magnificent  temple.  The  city  is  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est,  most  picturesque,  and  attractive  (now  that  polygamy  has  been 
abolished),  that  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  continent.  There 
was  trouble  with  the  Mormons  afterwards,  as  will  be  learned  in  the 
proper  place. 

A  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  1842,  by  which  each  country  agreed  to  arrest  and  send  back  crim- 

*  The  enthralled  multitude  so  crowded  against  the  platform  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  carried  away  and  causing  a  fatal  accident.  Webster  appealed  to  the  people  to 
stand  back.  They  tried  in  vain.  “It  is  impossible,”  they  replied.  “Impossible!” 
thundered  Webster;  “you  are  on  Bunker  Hill,  WHERE  NOTHING  IS  IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE  !”  And  the  throng  surged  backward  like  the  recoil  of  a  vast  ocear.  \illow. 
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inals  fleeing  from  the  other  country.  Similar  extradition  treaties  per,odv 
have  since  been  made  with  most  of  the  other  nations,  so  that  it  is  Consouda- 
hard  for  a  criminal  to  find  any  corner  of  the  world  where  he  can  defy,  Expansion 
or  be  safe  from,  the  officers  of  the  law.  ^o9 

In  1844,  the  Indians  surrendered  the  country  adjoining  Lake  Supe-  -- 


PROF.  S.  F.  B.  MORSE 


rior,  and  it  was  settled  by  white  men.  Soon  after  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  section  is  wonderfully  rich  in  copper  ore.  Com¬ 
panies  were  formed,  and  the  development  of  the  mines  (which  had 
been  worked  centuries  before  by  the  mound-builders)  added  a  most 
valuable  industry  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  amazing 
mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  were  unsuspected,  though  there 
had  already  been  some  developments  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Gold  was  mined  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  but  the 
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total  product  could  not  be  compared  with  that  of  California  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Illinois  and  Iowa  had  their  lead  mines ;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  northern  New  Jersey  their  iron  deposits,  and  the  prodig¬ 
ious  beds  of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  were  coming  into  eco¬ 
nomic  use,  but  the  mineral  resources  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee  were 
hardly  known.  No  one  dreamed  of  the  ocean  of  petroleum  underly¬ 
ing  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  nor  of  the  silver  and 
gold  in  the  regions  on  either  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Recalling  the  conditions  under  which  New  York  was  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  the  dislike  of  the  “patroon  system”  will  be  understood. 
The  patroons,  or  Dutch  proprietors,  took  up  immense  tracts  of  land, 
numbering  thousands  of  acres,  over  which  they  exercised  privileges 
similar  to  those  held  by  the  ancient  feudal  lords  in  England.  These 
privileges  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  were  not  affected  by  the 
War  of  Independence.  The  estates  of  the  Van  Rennselaer  family 
included  nearly  all  of  Albany  and  Rennselaer  counties.  Two  of  the 
family  fought  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
estate  was  divided  into  many  farms,  and  the  tenant  of  each  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  or  patroon,  from  ten  to  twenty-two  and 
a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  four  plump  fowls,  and  a  day’s  service  with 
wagon  and  horses.  If  a  tenant  sold  his  lease,  he  had  to  pay  the  land¬ 
lord  one-quarter  of  the  price  received,  who  had  besides  an  interest 
in  the  water-power  and  the  absolute  ownership  of  all  mines. 

Stephen  Van  Rennselaer  died  in  1840.  He  had  been  so  indulgent 
with  his  tenants  that  no  outbreak  occurred  during  his  life,  but  at  his 
death  there  were  $200,000  back  rents  due  his  estate.  His  heirs  de¬ 
termined  that  this  should  be  collected,  and  then  began  an  “  Anti-rent 
war.”  The  tenants  refused  payment ;  fierce  collisions  took  place; 
the  military  were  called  out,  but  the  rents  were  not  paid.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  continued  from  year  to  year,  until,  in  the  summer  of  1844, 
civil  war  raged  in  the  eastern  towns  of  Rennselaer  County  and  the 
Livingston  manor  in  Columbia  County.  Armed  men  disguised  them¬ 
selves  as  Indians  and  terrorized  the  people.  Obnoxious  agents  were 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  a  sheriff  was  killed  in  Delaware  County 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  1846,  Governor  Silas  Wright 
proclaimed  the  county  of  Delaware  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  sent  the 
military  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  and  arrested  the  ringleaders. 
The  murderers  of  the  sheriff  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  afterwards  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  These 
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vigorous  steps  were  followed  by  conciliatory  measures.  The  patroon 
lands  were  gradually  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  the  immense  estates 
ceased  to  exist. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  philosopher  and  patriot,  was  the  first  man 
to  bring  down  lightning  from  the  clouds  by  means  of  a  kite,  and  to 
prove  that  the  electric  fluid  thus  obtained  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  certain  substances  :  in  other  words,  that 
lightning  and  electricity  are  one.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  he  was  born  in  1791,  experimented  for  many  years 
with  a  view  of  sending  messages  by  electricity.  He  succeeded  so 
far  that,  in  1832,  he  asked  Congress  to  give  him  enough  money  to 
put  up  a  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  No  one  believed 
in  the  invention,  and  his  request  was  refused.  He,  however,  kept  at 
work,  suffering  at  times  great  privations,  until  Congress  finally 
granted  him  $30,000  with  which  to  build  a  line  forty  miles  long  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  When  the  line  was  completed,  in  1844, 
Miss  Annie  Elsworth,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Morse’s  staunch  friends, 
sent,  on  May  24th,  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  the  first  message: 
“  What  hath  God  wrought !”  This  telegram  is  still  preserved  among 
the  treasures  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

The  Democratic  convention  which  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  May, 
1844,  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for  the  Presidency.  As  soon  as  the 
nomination  took  place  many  of  those  present  boarded  the  train  to  take 
the  news  to  Washington.  When  they  arrived  there,  to  their  amaze¬ 
ment  they  found  that  the  news  had  been  received  an  hour  ahead  of 
them.  This  was  the  first  public  dispatch  that  ever  passed  over  a  wire, 
the  date  being  the  29th  of  May,  1844.  It  marked  an  era  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To-day,  if  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States  were  joined 
together  in  a  single  line,  they  would  girdle  the  earth  more  than 
thirty  times.* 
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*  Like  all  great  inventions,  that  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  fully  understood 
by  only  a  few.  To  Professor  Morse  belongs  the  chief  credit,  but  there  were  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  whose  claims  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  late  Franklin  Leonard 
Pope,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  electricians,  sums  up  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  published  some  time  ago  in  The  Century  Magazine,  in  the  following 
words:  “i.  The  first  electro-magnetic  apparatus  for  producing  at  will  audible  sounds  at 
a  distance  was  invented,  constructed,  and  operated  by  Joseph  Henry,  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
in  1831.  2.  The  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  for  producing  at  will  permanent  written 

marks  at  a  distance  was  invented  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  1832,  and  constructed 
and  operated  by  him  in  New  York  prior  to  September  2,  1837.  3.  The  first  code  of 

numerical  conventional  signs  capable  of  being  intelligibly  written  or  sounded  by  the  ar- 
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The  immense  State  of  Texas* *  was  originally  apart  of  Mexico. 
The  claim  of  the  United  States  that  it  belonged  to  Louisiana  was 
given  up  in  1819.  American  settlers  went  thither,  and  in  1833 
there  were  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  province.  A  scheme 
was  now  formed  for  wresting  Texas  from  Mexico.  Among  the  lead¬ 
ers  were  Sam  Houston,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Tennessee,  and  a  chief  among  the  Indians;  David  Crockett, 
once  Congressman  from  Tennessee;  the  brothers  James  and  Rezin 
Bowie,  Colonel  Travis,  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  besides  a  number  of 
desperate  men  who  had  fled  from  home  to  escape  punishment  for 
their  crimes. 

Mexico  strove  to  suppress  the  revolt,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  Texas  declared  herself  independent.  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  the  Mexican  republic,  invaded  the  territory  and 
with  an  overwhelming  force  laid  siege  to  the  Alamo,  an  adobe  structure 
still  standing  in  San  Antonio.  In  this  ancient  mission-building 
were  gathered  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  Texans,  who  fought  until 
only  a  dozen  were  left.  These  were  so  much  exhausted,  that  under  a 
pledge  of  honorable  treatment  they  surrendered.  Then,  by  order  of 
Santa  Anna,  every  one  was  put  to  death. f  In  April,  Santa  Anna 

mature  of  an  electro-magnet,  was  originated  by  Morse  in  1832.  4.  The  first  code  of 

alphabetical  conventional  signs  capable  of  being  intelligibly  written  or  sounded  by  the 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  was  originated  by  Alfred  Vail  in  1837-38.  5.  The  relay 

and  combined  circuits  was  invented  by  Morse  prior  to  September  4,  1837.  6.  The  lever- 

key  in  its  modern  form  was  invented  by  Vail  in  1844.  7.  The  dry-point  recording 

register  was  invented  by  Vail  in  1843.  8.  The  inverted  cup  of  glass  for  insulating  the 

line  wire  was  invented  by  Ezra  Cornell  in  1844-45.” 

*  A  few  facts  will  help  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  this  State. 
It  extends  across  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  has  an  area  of  265,780  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  Its  area  is  more  than  five  times 
that  of  New  York  State,  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  The  extreme  western  point  of  the  State  is  two  hundred  miles 
nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  part  of  the  Pan  Handle  Railway 
is  nearer  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  than  to  the  Gulf.  It  has  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  counties,  of  which  fourteen  are  larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware.  The 
distance  across  the  State  from  east  to  west  is  as  great  as  that  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  From  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad  to  the  southern  boundary 
at  Brownsville  is  as  far  as  from  Chicago  to  Mobile.  The  extreme  northern  point  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  yet  the  most  southern  point  is  hardly  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  Key  West.  Although  only  Calfiornia  and  Florida  exceed  it  in 
length  of  seacoast,  yet  Texas  has  large  regions  that  are  farther  from  the  sea  than 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio. 

f  Thermopylae  for  ages  has  served  as  the  scene  of  the  loftiest  type  of  heroism,  but 
not  all  of  the  Spartan  band  were  slain.  What  more  expressive  tribute  was  ever  engraved 
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took  up  the  pursuit  of  Houston,  who  retreated  with  his  small  force 
to  San  Jacinto,  where  its  members  turned  upon  the  Mexicans  with 
such  fury  that  Santa  Anna’s  army  was  almost  annihilated  and  its 
leader  taken  prisoner.  Santa  Anna  was  so  terrified  in  consequence 
of  his  cruelty  at  the  Alamo,  that  he  eagerly  signed  a  treaty  acknowl- 
edging  the  independence  of  Texas.  Mexico  however  repudiated  the 
treaty,  and  a  guerilla  warfare  followed,  without  any  organized  effort 
being  made  by  Mexico  to  conquer  the  province.  Texas,  with  the 
lone  star  as  its  flag,  became  an  independent  republic.  Sam *  *  Hous¬ 
ton  was  its  first  President  and  served  also  for  a  second  term.  Texas 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  during  Van  Buren’s  administration, 
but  the  President  opposed  the  admission,  for  he  knew  that  it  would 
provoke  a  war  with  Mexico.  The  question  was  debated  in  Congress 
in  1843—44.  The  North  opposed  the  incorporation  of  the  region 
because  it  would  add  a  vast  area  of  slave  territory,  while  the  South 
favored  the  admission  for  the  same  reason. 

Thus  matters  stood  when,  in  1844,  John  C.  Calhoun  became  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  He  and  President  Tyler  favored  the  admission  of 
Texas.  Henry  Clay  opposed  it  and  thus  ended  his  political  career, 
for  he  alienated  the  South  by  his  attitude  on  the  question,  and,  though 
popular  in  the  North,  there  was  a  considerable  element  opposed  to 
him.  The  Democratic  candidates  in  1844  were  James  K.  Polk  and 
George  M.  Dallas,  and  the  Whig  candidates  Henry  Clay  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Frelinghuysen,  with  James  G.  Birney  the  “  Liberty”  or  Abol¬ 
ition  candidate.  Polk  received  170  electoral  votes  to  105  cast  for 
Clay,  Birney  carrying  no  State  and  receiving  no  electoral  vote.  A 
joint  resolution  annexing  Texas  was  then  introduced  into  Congress. 
A  warm  discussion  followed,  but  the  resolution  passed  the  House, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  new  President  might  act  by  treaty  if  he 
thought  best.  The  Senate  concurred  March  1st.  The  President 
signed  the  bill,  and  Secretary  Calhoun  immediately  hurried  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  Texas  to  bring  in  the  State  under  joint  resolution.  The 
President  made  a  treaty  of  annexation  with  Texas,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it,  and  its  annexation  was  not  effected  until  De¬ 
cember  29,  1845. 
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than  that  upon  the  cenotaph  erected  at  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  in  memory  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Alamo:  “  Thermopyhe  had  its  messenger  of  defeat ,  but  the  Alamo  had 
none.  ” 

*  This  eccentric  man  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  “  Samuel.” 
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Texas  was  explored  by  De  Leon  and  La  Salle.  The  population 
consisted  mainly  of  roving  bands  of  Indians  with  a  few  scattered 
mission  stations  of  the  Catholics.  Moses  Austin,  of  Connecticut, 
secured  a  large  grant  of  land  from  the  Spanish  authorities  in  1820, 
after  which  emigration  from  the  United  States  began  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  under  the  new  impulse  and  encouragement  given  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  Florida  was  admitted  March  3,  1845,  the  day  before 
the  close  of  President  Tyler’s  term.  The  early  history  of  this  State 
will  be  remembered.  Several  derivations  of  its  name  are  given,  one 
of  which  is  the  Spanish  word  “florida,”  meaning  “  blooming,”  an  ap¬ 
propriate  name  when  applied  to  this  semi-tropical  region.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  country,  St.  Augustine,  founded  by 
the  Spanish  in  1565. 
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POLK'S  A D MINIS TRA  TION— 1845-184)) 

[Authorities :  It  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  history  to  note  how  many  men  have 
attained  to  eminence  in  political  affairs  from  the  fact  of  their  eminence  in  military 
achievement.  In  our  own  country  we  have  Washington,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor, 
and  Grant  actually  attaining  to  the  Presidency,  and  Scott,  Hancock,  and  McClellan  almost 
reaching  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  successful  as  military  commanders. 
The  human  animal  is  essentially  a  fighting  animal,  and  its  best  applause  will  go  not 
to  the  men  who  make  our  epochs  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  economics,  but  to  our 
military  chieftains  who  are  triumphant  in  our  physical  contests.  The  world’s  champion 
prize-fighter  will  attract  admiring  crowds,  when  our  Hoes  and  Morses  and  Plowes  and 
Edisons  are  neglected.  It  is  only  the  late  verdict  of  history  that  finally  puts  matters 
right,  and  assigns  to  the  Tyndalls  and  Spencers  and  Darwins  a  higher  place  than  is 
reached  by  our  Wellingtons  and  Napoleons.  The  Mexican  war  furnished  us  with  a 
Taylor,  with  his  “A  little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg,”  and  doubtless  many  instances  of 
the  same  kind  will  occur  to  the  reader.  Special  references  are  Powell’s  “Life  of  General 
Taylor,”  North  A merican  Review  for  January,  1851,  and  “  New  American  Encyclopaedia.” 

MES  K.  POLK  was  born  in  Mecklenburg, 
North  Carolina,  November  2,  1795.  His  father 
removed  to  Tennessee  when  the  son  was  quite 
young.  Studying  law,  he  became  a  local  politi¬ 
cian  of  note,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1825. 
He  served  fourteen  years,  when  he  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  from  which  office  he 
passed  to  that  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  Polk,  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor,  found  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  country  much  improved  on  his  assumption 
of  office.  He  chose  a  strong  Cabinet,  composed  as  follows :  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi ;  Secretary  of  War, 
William  M.  Marcy,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  his¬ 
torian  George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts;  Postmaster-General,  Cave 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  Attorney-General,  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mason  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Navy  Department, 
Mr.  Bancroft  accepting  the  more  congenial  post  of  Minister  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  became  Attorney-General,  suc¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  close  of  the  administration  by  Isaac  Toucey,  of 
Connecticut. 

Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  December  28,  1846.  The 
name  of  this  State  is  believed  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  meaning 
“  sleepy  or  drowsy  ones.”  The  French  built  a  fort  on  the  present 
site  of  Dubuque  ( du-book ')  in  1810,  but  no  real  settlement  took  place 
until  1833,  when  a  number  of  emigrants  from  Illinois  made  their 
homes  at  Burlington,  and  a  few  months  later  Dubuque  was  founded. 
The  territory  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  tract,  and  was  not  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  separate  territory  until  1838.  When  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Iowa  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits. 

As  the  year  passed,  many  measures  of  internal  amelioration  and 
development  were  promoted.  The  telegraph  invention  had  become 
fully  recognized,  and  wires  were  put  up  in  all  the  settled  parts  of  the 
country.  Another  important  invention  was  the  sewing-machine. 
There  had  been  numerous  experiments  in  the  direction  of  this  useful 
domestic  auxiliary,  many  of  them  fairly  successful,  until  Elias  Howe 
took  out  a  patent  in  1846.  He  had  spent  a  long  time  at  his  work, 
and,  like  Morse,  had  reduced  himself  to  the  lowest  depth  of  poverty 
before  he  attained  success,  and  with  it  an  enormous  fortune.  The 
sewing-machine  has  been  greatly  improved  since  then,  and  is  now 
almost  as  much  a  part  of  every  household  as  are  the  chairs  and  din¬ 
ing-room  table.  The  cylinder  printing  press  was  patented  by  R.  M. 
Hoe,  in  1847.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  that. 
The  work  done  by  these  machines  is  almost  marvellous. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  was  established  at  West 
Point  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  an  act  having  been  passed  by 
Congress  for  that  purpose,  March  16,  1802.  The  first  superin¬ 
tendent  was  named  in  1815,  and  the  present  system  of  cadet  appoint¬ 
ment  was  adopted  in  1843.  A  counterpart  of  this  admirable  institu¬ 
tion  was  formed  when  the  Naval  Academy  was  opened,  October  10, 
1845.  Its  origin  was  due  mainly  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  organized  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  April,  1846.  James  Smithson,  a  famous  English  chemist 
and  philanthropist,  died  in  Genoa,  in  1824,  leaving  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  the  United  States  government.  The  sum,  amounting  to 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  was  deposited  in  the  mint  in  1838. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  bequest,  the  fund  was  to  be  appropriated 
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for  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  an  institution  for  the  in¬ 
crease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  John  Ouincy  Adams 
prepared  a  plan  of  organization,  which  was  adopted  by  Congress. 
The  institution  was  named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  and  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a  board  of  regents,  consisting  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
other  leading  officers  of  the  government.  One  important  provision 
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was  that  the  entire  Smithsonian  fund,  amounting  with  interest  to 
$625,000,  should  be  loaned  forever  to  the  United  States  at  six  per 
cent ;  that  out  of  the  proceeds,  together  with  Congressional  appro¬ 
priations  and  private  gifts,  buildings  should  be  erected  suitable  for  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  a  chemical  labor¬ 
atory,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  a  library.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of 
Princeton  College,  was  chosen  secretary,  and  the  plan  of  organization 
was  soon  put  in  operation.  The  “  Smithsonian"  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Two  ex-Presidents  died  during  Polk’s  term  of  office.  Andrew 
Jackson,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  was  living  quietly  at  the 
“  Hermitage"  in  Tennessee.  The  man  of  fierce  passion  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  temper  became  softened  as  he  saw  the  approach  of  the  great 
change  which  awaits  all.  Consumption  weakened  the  form  that  had 
defied  wounds,  tempest,  exposure,  and  hardships.  He  had  always 
felt  a  profound  respect  for  the  Christian  belief,  and  he  now  fully 
accepted  its  requirements.  He  became  a  humble,  thoughtful,  and 
devout  man.  Almost  his  last  act  was  to  dictate  a  letter  to  President 
Polk,  urging  him  to  act  promptly  in  the  affairs  of  Texas  and  Oregon. 
He  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  servants,  calmly  and  earnestly 
commending  religion  to  them  all.  “  I  hope  to  meet  each  of  you  in 
heaven,"  he  said.  “  Be  good  children,  all  of  you,  and  strive  to  be 
ready  when  the  change  comes."  He  passed  peacefully  away,  early 
in  the  evening  of  June  8,  1845.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  fully 
three  thousand  mourners.  His  remains  were  placed  at  rest  at  the 
“  Hermitage,"  eleven  miles  from  Nashville,  and  the  grave  is  marked 
by  a  massive  monument  of  Tennessee  granite. 

The  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  impressive.  He  had  long 
served  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  Congress.  Despite  his 
great  age,  he  entered  that  body  on  the  21st  of  PYbruary,  1848,  bright 
and  in  good  spirits,  and  took  his  seat.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry 
“ Mr.  Adams!"  and  several  members  rushed  toward  him.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  rising,  when  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy.  He  grasped 
his  desk,  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor,  had  not  a  fellow- 
member  caught  him  in  his  arms.  He  whispered  a  request  for  restor¬ 
atives,  which  were  administered,  and  he  was  carried  into  the 
Speaker’s  room.  As  he  was  laid  upon  a  sofa,  he  feebly  muttered. 
“This  is  the  last  of  earth;  I  am  content."  He  lingered  until  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  when  he  died.  The  day  of  his  funeral,  the  body 
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was  drawn  by  six  white  horses  on  the  same  car  that  had  served  at 
the  funeral  of  President  Harrison,  and  was  buried  under  the  Unita¬ 
rian  church  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  beside  the  remains  of  his 
illustrious  father,  the  second  President. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  organized  as  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government  while  Polk  was  President.  The  wealth 
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of  the  country  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  public  business  had 
become  so  large  that  the  addition  was  necessary.  The  Sub-Treasury  The  Sub- 
System  was  re-established  in  1846,  and  has  been  in  operation  ever  ^ysten^ 
since.  The  Oregon  matter,  which  Jackson  referred  to  in  his  letter 
to  the  President,  was  the  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  (from  1818)  the  two  nations  had  jointly  oc¬ 
cupied  Oregon,  the  agreement  being  that  such  occupation  could  be 
ended  by  either  on  a  year’s  notice.  There  was  much  discussion  over 
the  question  during  the  session  of  Congress  in  1845-46.  Our  claim 
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was  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  540  40'  north  latitude. 
England  would  not  consent  to  this,  and  the  popular  cry  in  the 
United  States  was  “  Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight.”  There  were  mut- 
terings  of  war  on  both  sides,  but  calmer  counsels  prevailed,  and  in  1 846 
it  was  agreed  that  the  boundary  line  should  continue  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  Vancouver  Island,  thence  southerly  through  the  same 
channel  and  Fuca  Strait  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  that  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  channel  and  straits  should  be  free  to  both  nations,  while 
the  navigation  of  the  large  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  should 
remain  open  to  British  subjects.  Oregon  was  organized  into  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  1848,  and  in  1853  it  was  divided  (it  became  a  State  in 
1859),  the  northern  part  becoming  Washington  Territory,  now  Wash¬ 
ington  State. 

The  so-called  “American  System”  came  to  an  end  in  1846.  The 
new  tariff  act  now  passed  gave  no  heed  to  the  protection  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  its  purpose  being  simply  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue  for 
the  government.  The  tariff  remained  in  force  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  protection  was  again  given  to  the 
manufacturers. 

Having  thus  named  most  of  the  leading  civil  events  of  Polk’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  attention  will  now  be  given  to  those  of  a  more  militant 
nature. 


The  War  with  Mexico 

Everybody  knew  that  the  admission  of  Texas  would  cause  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Although  the  “  Eone  Star” 
republic  had  gained  its  independence,  which  was  recognized  not  only 
by  the  United  States  but  by  several  European  countries,  Mexico, 
it  was  known,  would  never  willingly  consent  to  see  it  pass  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  had  committed  many 
wrongs  against  American  citizens  and  commerce,  but  she  was  so 
distracted  at  home,  that  our  government  generously  forbore  to  call 
her  to  account.  Mexico  believed  that  this  forbearance  was  due  to 
fear.  We  claimed  six  million  dollars  for  damages  done  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  our  citizens ;  Mexico  thought  one-third  of  that  amount  was 
just,  but,  after  repeated  promises  to  pay,  she  finally  refused  to  do 
anything  at  all  towards  settlement.  She  offered  to  recognize  the 
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independence  of  Texas,  provided  it  would  not  join  the  American 
Union,  but  Texas  replied  by  joining  it  as  soon  as  she  could.* 

President  Polk  was  hardly  inaugurated,  when  General  Almonte 
(al-mon'-ta),  the  Mexican  minister,  asked  for  his  passports  and  went 
home,  thus  severing  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  following  June,  President  Herrera  ( her-ra!ra )  of  Mexico 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  could 
not  affect  the  rights  of  Mexico,  which  would  be  maintained  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Texan  authorities  asked  President  Polk  to  take  steps 
to  help  them  in  their  defence  against  their  powerful  neighbor,  who 
might  have  refrained  from  such  attempt  but  for  the  dispute  over  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries.  Mexico  claimed  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  contiguous  regions  was  the  Nueces 
River,  and  Texas  insisted  that  it  was  the  Rio  Grande.  Between 
these  two  streams  lay  a  strip  of  land  claimed  by  both. 

When  we  read  the  story  of  Andre’s  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
betrayal  of  West  Point  to  the  British,  many  regard  the  act  as  infamous. 
But  the  course  of  Andre  did  not  violate  any  law  of  civilized  nations 
in  prosecuting  war :  the  infamy  rested  solely  with  Arnold,  who  com¬ 
mitted  treason  against  his  native  land.  Just  before  the  war  began 
with  Mexico,  our  government  tried  to  secure  a  betrayal  of  that 
country  by  one  of  its  most  prominent  men.  General  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna  had  been  ruler,  President,  dictator,  and  successful 
general,  but  he  was  a  man  without  a  spark  of  honor  and  engaged  to 
the  close  of  his  life  in  plotting  against  the  interests  of  Mexico.  His 
ambition  was  insatiable,  and  he  was  trusted  and  distrusted  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  was  banished  several  times,  and,  at  his  death, 

*  The  power  of  one  vote  was  never  shown  more  strikingly  than  in  Indiana  in  1844, 
A  sick  man  in  Switzerland  County  was  carried  two  miles  in  a  carriage  to  vote  for  David 
Kelso,  who  was  running  for  the  State  senate.  The  sick  man  was  a  client  whose  life  had 
been  saved  by  Kelso.  The  act  of  gratitude  caused  the  client’s  death,  but  elected  Kelso, 
who  received  one  more  vote  than  his  opponent.  The  State  senate  had  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator.  Kelso  bolted  the  Democratic  caucus  and  took  with  him  a  friend.  This 
tied  the  votes  for  weeks.  Then  Kelso  selected  Edward  A.  Hannigan  as  a  new  candidate, 
and  declared  that  he  would  vote  with  the  Whigs  unless  he  was  supported.  This  threat 
brought  about  the  election  of  Hannigan,  who  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Then  came  the  wrangle  over  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  The  most  prominent 
Democratic  candidate  before  Hannigan  entered  the  field  had  pledged  himself  to  vote 
against  the  measure.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  passed  by  a  single  vote, 
and  that  vote  was  cast  by  Hannigan.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  vote  of  a  dying 
man  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Switzerland  County,  Indiana,  made  Texas  a  State  and 
brought  on  the  wrar  with  Mexico. 
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when  past  threescore  and  ten,  and  while  he  was  an  exile,  he  was 
planning  another  revolutionary  movement. 

In  1845,  Santa  Anna  was  serving  a  sentence  of  ten  years’  banish¬ 
ment  in  Cuba.  President  Polk  offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  secret-service  fund  to  assist  our  army  in  conquering  Mexi¬ 
co.  Santa  Anna  promptly  accepted  the  offer.  The  plan  required 
Santa  Anna  to  return  to  his  own  country,  while  the  President  was  to 
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send  a  strong  force  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  Mexican  army,  it 
was  thought  certain,  would  declare  its  support  of  Santa  Anna,  for  he 
had  many  friends  among  the  soldiers.  By  and  by,  such  was  the  expec¬ 
tation,  he  would  find  himself  in  so  great  a  peril,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  surrender  his  forces,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  decisive 
blow,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  would  cause  Mexico  to  hasten  to 
make  peace.  This  plan  most  likely  would  have  succeeded  but  for 
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the  indiscretion  of  the  agent  (A.  Slidell  McKenzie,  of  the  United 
States  Navy)  who  instead  of  going  secretly  to  Santa  Anna,  in  Cuba, 
so  as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  arrived  in  Havana  in  full  uniform  and 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment  rode  out  to  Santa  Anna’s  home 
near  the  city.  This  was  fatal  to  the  scheme,  for  Santa  Anna’s 
treason  would  have  been  so  plain  that  he  would  have  been  shot ; 
and,  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  valued  his  life  above  everything 
else. 

General  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  American  army,  had  landed 
with  his  troops  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi,  a  small  village  on  the  mainland,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nueces.  In  September,  1845,  he  formed  a  camp  and  remained  until 
the  following  spring.  President  Polk  asked  President  Herrera 
whether  he  would  receive  a  minister  of  the  United  States.  Herrera, 
anxious  for  peace,  answered  in  the  affirmative;  but  his  people  were 
clamoring  for  war,  so  they  turned  him  out  of  office  and  elected  Gen¬ 
eral  Paredes  ( pa-ra-das )  in  his  place.  War  was  under  way  when  our 
minister  reached  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  Paredes  then  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  The  Mexicans  were  confident  of  speedily  driving  the 
“northern  barbarians”  from  the  soil  of  their  country.  General  Tay¬ 
lor,  having  been  reinforced,  was  ordered,  early  in  1846,  to  take  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  Mexican  city  of 
Matamoras,  where  the  Mexican  troops  were  gathering  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  invading  Texas.  Taylor  entered  the  disputed  territory,  land¬ 
ing  at  Point  Isabel,  about  thirty  miles  from  Matamoras,  where, 
unheedful  of  the  warnings  of  the  Mexicans,  he  formed  his  camp. 
Leaving  a  portion  of  his  force  behind,  he  marched  with  the  remainder 
to  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  where  he  built 
Fort  Brown,  so  named  in  honor  of  Major  Brown,  who  was  left  in 
command.  President  Paredes  sent  General  Ampudia  thither  with  a 
strong  force  to  drive  Taylor  beyond  the  Nueces.  Ampudia  arrived 
April  12,  1846,  and  sent  a  note  to  General  Taylor  demanding  his 
withdrawal  within  twenty-four  hours,  saying  that  if  he  did  not  do  so 
an  appeal  would  be  made  to  arms.  Since  Taylor  was  there  by  order 
of  his  government,  and  upon  what  was  claimed  to  be  United  States 
soil,  he  refused  to  leave.  Ampudia  hesitated,  and  because  of  this 
he  was  superseded  by  General  Arista  ( a-rees'ta ),  chief  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  army  of  Mexico. 

Taylor  now  learned  that  two  vessels,  with  supplies  for  the  Mexi- 
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cans,  were  about  to  enter  the  Rio  Grande,  and  he  consequently 
ordered  the  river  to  be  blockaded  by  a  brig  and  a  revenue-cutter. 
Regarding  this  as  an  act  of  war,  Arista  prepared  to  attack  Fort 
Brown.  He  had  sent  parties  of  Mexicans  across  the  river,  who  closed 
communication  between  General  Taylor  and  his  depot  of  supplies  at 
Point  Isabel.  Reinforcements  were  reaching  Arista  every  hour,  and 
some  of  them  were  trying  to  cross  the  river  above  the  American  en¬ 
campment.  Taylor’s  position  was  becoming  perilous,  for  his  force 
was  much  inferior,  and  he  sent  out  Captain  Thornton  with  a  company 
of  dragoons  to  reconnoitre.  Thornton  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Mexicans,  and,  after  a  loss  of  sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  his 
command  was  captured.  Thus  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  Mexican 
war  was  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Thornton  escaped  by  a  tremen¬ 
dous  leap  of  his  horse  over  a  thick  hedge  amid  a  storm  of  bullets. 
This  fight  took  place  April  24,  1846. 

General  Taylor  speedily  saw  the  danger  to  his  depot  of  supplies. 
So  having  nearly  completed  the  fort,  he  left  Major  Brown  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  garrison  of  three  hundred  men,  and  made  a  forced  march 
to  Point  Isabel,  May  1st,  reaching  the  post  on  the  same  day  without 
opposition.  The  Mexicans  accepted  this  withdrawal  as  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Americans,  and  were  exultant.  Arista 
sent  a  force  across  the  river  to  gain  the  rear  of  Fort  Brown.  This 
was  done,  a  battery  was  erected,  and,  on  the  morning  of  May  5th,  a 
noisy  bombardment  was  opened  on  the  fort.  The  batteries  at  Mata- 
moras  joined,  and  Major  Brown  was  among  the  first  killed,  though 
little  effect  was  produced  on  the  fortifications.  Arista’s  summons 
to  surrender  was  refused,  and  the  bombardment  was  renewed.  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  expected  this  attack,  and  ordered  Major  Brown  to  fire 
signal  guns  if  he  needed  help.  Accordingly,  heavy  guns  were  fired 
at  intervals  on  the  evening  of  May  6th,  and  being  heard  at  Point 
Isabel,  Taylor  set  out  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  He  had  mean¬ 
while  been  reinforced  by  Texan  volunteers  and  marines  from  the 
fleet,  and  was  at  the  head  of  more  than  two  thousand  men.  Fully 
six  thousand  Mexicans  had,  however,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  under 
General  Arista,  and  held  a  strong  position  at  Palo  Alto  ( pah'lo  ahl 1 
toe)  The  American  army  instantly  assailed  this  superior  force,  and 
fought  it  with  such  desperate  bravery  that  at  the  close  of  the  day 
(May  8th)  the  Mexicans  were  routed.  They  had  suffered  a  loss  of 
six  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Americans  being 
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fifty-three,  of  whom  only  five  or  six  were  killed.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  gallant  Major  Ringgold,  of  the  artillery. 

The  Americans  were  exhausted  by  their  five  hours’  hard  fighting 
and  the  hot  weather ;  nevertheless,  long  before  daylight,  they  were 
roused  from  slumber  to  resume  their  march  to  Fort  Brown,  which 
still  held  out.  Towards  evening,  when  within  three  miles  of  the  fort, 
the  Mexicans  were  discovered  strongly  posted  in  the  wide  ravine  of 
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Resaca  de  la  Palma  (ra-satikah  dd-ldh  fdhl'mah).  The  ravine  was 
not  deep,  but  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  yards  wide,  and  was  bordered  de  ila 
with  palmetto  trees.  Within  this  depression,  the  Mexicans  had 
planted  a  battery  commanding  the  road  over  which  the  Americans 
were  marching.  Taylor  advanced  cautiously  and  a  part  of  the  army 
became  engaged.  Then  Captain  May,  leader  of  the  dragoons,  was 
ordered  to  charge  the  battery.  With  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  caused  by  the  headlong  rush  of  his  horse,  May  leaped  his  steed 
over  the  parapet,  and.  followed  by  those  of  his  men  whose  horses 
were  able  to  do  a  like  feat,  be  was  among  the  gunners  the  next 
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moment  sabring  them  right  and  left.  General  La  V ega  (lah  vd'gah) 
was  in  the  act  of  applying  a  match  to  one  of  the  cannon,  when  he 
and  a  hundred  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners  and  borne  back  to  the 
American  lines.  This,  however,  was  only  an  incident  of  the  battle, 
which  grew  fiercer  every  minute.  From  the  adjoining  thicket  and 
trees,  a  hot  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  Mexicans,  but  the  Americans 
fought  with  their  usual  bravery,  and  again  the  enemy  was  routed. 
The  camp  and  headquarters  of  General  Arista  were  captured,  and  he 
fled  alone  across  the  Rio  Grande,  leaving  his  private  property  behind. 
The  Mexican  army  numbered  fully  seven  thousand,  men  of  whom  a 
thousand  were  lost,  while  of  the  two  thousand  Americans  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  victory  was  a 
brilliant  one. 

General  Taylor  now  returned  to  Point  Isabel  to  consult  with 
Commodore  Connor,  after  which  he  made  his  way  to  Fort  Brown  to 
prepare  for  offensive  operations.  Arista  sent  a  request  to  him  for 
an  armistice  until  the  respective  governments  could  consult  and  settle 
the  dispute.  Taylor  refused  this,  however,  for  he  knew  that  the 
treacherous  Mexican  was  only  seeking  time  in  which  to  rally  his 
troops  and  obtain  reinforcements.  That  such  was  the  fact  was  proved 
by  his  course  during  the  conference,  for  he  removed  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores  and  retreated  with  his  troops  to  the  open 
country  towards  Monterey  ( mon-td-ray ').  Learning  this,  Taylor 
crossed  the  river,  May  1 8th,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  unfurled  over  undisputed  Mexican  territory. 

The  news  of  Thornton’s  defeat  and  General  Taylor’s  peril  roused 
the  war  spirit  of  the  Union.  The  President  notified  Congress  that  the 
blood  of  American  citizens  had  been  shed  on  our  own  soil  by  Mexi¬ 
can  troops,  and  Congress  replied,  May  1  ith,  that  war  already  existed 
by  the  acts  of  the  Mexican  government.  Ten  million  dollars  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  who  was  authorized  to  call  for 
fifty  thousand  volunteers.  The  call  was  followed  by  an  offer  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  Mexico 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States.  Now 
that  war  was  fairly  launched,  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Geneial  Winfield  Scott,  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  > 

States,  together  formed  a  plan  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

The  Army  of  the  West,  under  General  Stephen  M.  Kearny,  was 
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to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  invade  New  Mexico,  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  that 
was  to  be  sent  around  Cape  Horn  to  attack  the  Mexican  provinces  on 
the  Pacific  coast ;  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  under  General  Scott,  was 
to  march  northward  from  the  Gulf  to  the  City  of  Mexico  (this  being 
a  change  from  the  plan  originally  intended,  to  advance  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas),  while  General  Taylor,  with  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion,  was  to  seize  and  hold  the  districts  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Gen¬ 
eral  Wool’s  duty  was  to  muster  in  and  forward  troops.  The  latter 
sent  nine  thousand  men  to  Taylor,  during  the  summer,  from  his 
camp  at  San  Antonio. 

The  news  of  the  victories  caused  much  rejoicing  in  the  North,  and 
the  war  fever  was  high.  Although  there  was  opposition  at  first  to  the 
war,  it  was  now  popular,  and  ten  times  the  number  of  volunteers 
needed  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking.  “  Rough  and  Ready,”  as 
Taylor  was  generally  called,  waited  at  Matamoras  until  September 
for  reinforcements  and  orders  from  the  government.  On  the  19th  of 
September,  having  been  joined  by  General  Worth,  he  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  Monterey,  a  strongly  fortified  town,  defended  by 
General  Ampudia  with  nine  thousand  men,  the  force  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  being  two  thousand  less.  On  the  21st,  Worth  attacked  the 
town,  the  assault  becoming  general  on  the  23d.  The  fighting  in 
the  streets  was  furious.  From  the  adobe  houses,  whose  walls  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  heaviest  cannon,  the  Mexicans  poured 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  Americans  battered  down  the 
doors,  dashed  through  the  buildings,  chased  the  men  over  the  flat 
roofs,  and  shot  or  captured  them.  Ampudia  at  this  juncture  asked 
for  a  truce,  but  Taylor  refused,  and  the  surrender  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  the  month. 

By  this  time,  Santa  Anna  was  again  in  Mexico  and  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  He  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  Taylor  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  eight  weeks,  provided  that  his  government 
would  give  its  consent.  After  sending  nine  thousand  troops  to  Tay¬ 
lor,  General  Wool  at  San  Antonio  had  three  thousand  left.  These 
were  carefully  trained  with  the  intention  of  invading  the  rich  prov¬ 
ince  of  Chihuahua  ( c/ie-waw' -waw' ).  Ascending  the  Rio  Grande, 
Wool  reached  Monclova,  seventy  miles  northwest  of  Monterey,  on 
October  31st.  He  treated  the  frightened  inhabitants  so  well  that 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy.  Wool  now 
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acted  upon  the  advice  of  General  Taylor,  gave  up  the  plan  of  invad¬ 
ing  Chihuahua,  and  marched  instead  to  the  district  of  Parras,  where 
he  secured  plenty  of  supplies  for  both  armies. 

In  his  report  of  the  capture  of  Monterey,  General  Taylor  asked  for 
reinforcements,  and  advised  the  landing  of  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  at  Vera  Cruz  (va’rah  krooz).  By  instructions  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  he  notified  the  Mexican  authorities  that  the  truce  would 
terminate  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  day  before,  Geneial  Worth 
marched  with  nine  hundred  men  for  Saltillo,  followed  the  next  day 
by  General  Taylor,  who  left  General  Butler  in  command  at  Monterey. 
Saltillo  was  occupied  on  the  1  5th,  and,  a  month  later,  Taylor  marched 
towards  Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas  {tah-mou-le' pahs) ,  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  Tampico  ( tam-pee'ko )  on  the  coast.  That 
place,  however,  had  been  captured  by  Commodore  Connor,  while 
Commodore  Perry  had  occupied  Tobasco  and  Puspan.  Rumors 
reached  Taylor  that  Santa  Anna  was  collecting  a  large  army  at  San 
Luis  Potosi  (po-to'sce)  to  attack  Worth  at  Saltillo,  whereupon  Tay¬ 
lor  marched  to  Monterey  to  reinforce  that  officer,  should  it  become 
necessary.  There  he  learned  that  General  Wool  was  at  Saltillo  with 
his  division.  Taylor  now  marched  for  Victoria,  which  he  occupied 
December  29th. 

General  Winfield  Scott  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz  in  January,  and 
assumed  command  of  all  the  American  forces  in  Mexico.  He  had 
come  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  General  Taylor,  that  Vera  Cruz 
should  be  captured  and  made  the  point  from  which  a  strong  force 
should  penetrate  into  Mexico.  To  do  this  effectively,  Scott  took 
most  of  Taylor’s  best  officers  and  troops,  leaving  him  with  only 
about  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  one-tenth  were 
regulars.  This  reduction  of  his  effective  strength  was  a  severe  trial 
to  Taylor,  who  was  preparing  to  make  a  vigorous  campaign,  but  he 
submitted  without  protest. 

Santa  Anna  had  gathered  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  eager  to  be  led  against  the  “northern  barbarians.” 
When  Taylor  learned  that  his  enemy  was  approaching,  he  was  exult¬ 
ant,  and  with  his  small  army  he  set  out  to  meet  him.  He  left 
Monterey  on  the  31st  of  January,  arriving  at  Saltillo  on  the  2d  of 
P'ebruary.  Pressing  on  to  Aqua  Nueva,  twenty  miles  south  of  Sal¬ 
tillo,  on  the  San  Luis  road,  he  remained  nearly  three  weeks,  when 
he  fell  back  to  Augustina,  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  opposite  Buena 
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Vista  (bwa'nah  vees'tah).  Here  with  his  army  of  barely  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  Taylor  strengthened  his  position  and  calmly  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  antagonist. 

On  the  morning  of  February  2 2d,  the  armies  were  almost  within 
sight  of  each  other.  A  flag  of  truce  entered  the  American  camp, 
with  the  following  message  from  the  Mexican  commander  to  General 
Taylor : 

“  You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  cannot,  in  any 
human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout  and  being  cut  to  pieces 
with  your  troops ;  but,  as  you  deserve  consideration  and  particular 
esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from  such  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  give  you  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretion, 
under  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  character ;  to  which  end  you  will  be  granted 
an  hour’s  time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  commence  from  the  moment 
my  flag  of  truce  arrives  at  your  camp.  With  this  view,  I  assure  you 
of  my  particular  consideration.  God  and  liberty ! 

“  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.” 
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The  messenger  did  not  have  to  wait  an  hour  to  take  back  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  “  Rough  and  Ready”  : 

“  Sir — In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to  sur¬ 
render  my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  ac¬ 
ceding  to  your  request.  With  high  respect,  1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Z.  1  aylor.” 

Taylor  waited  for  Santa  Anna  to  begin  the  battle.  Well  aware  of 
the  desperate  resistance  he  was  certain  to  meet,  the  Mexican  leader 
was  cautious.  There  was  some  skirmishing  through  the  afternoon 
and  night.  Although  it  was  winter,  the  weather  was  soft  and  balmy, 
and  the  music  of  the  Mexican  bands,  mellowed  by  the  intervening 
distance,  floated  to  the  Americans  who  were  sleeping  upon  their 
arms  and  formed  a  strange  prelude  to  the  terrible  scenes  that  were 
to  be  enacted  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  hardly  light  when  the  battle  began  and  raged  furiously  Bgtut^*aof 
throughout  the  day.  An  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Vista 
American  right,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Illinois  troops.  An  as¬ 
sault  against  the  centre  was  then  repulsed  by  Captain  Washington  s 
artillery,  after  which  the  left  flank  was  assailed  furiously.  An  In- 
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to  troops  rallied,  and  the  Mexicans  were  driven  back.  General  Taylor, 
standing  near  Captain  Bragg’s  battery,  saw  just  then  signs  of  waver- 
ing  in  the  enemy’s  line.  “  Give  them  a  little  more  grape,  Captain,” 

A  Lit" 

tie  more  he  commanded,  and  Bragg  did  as  he  was  ordered.  At  sunset,  the 
Grape  Mexicans  broke  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  Americans  slept  on  their 
arms,  expecting  the  battle  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning,  but  when 
daylight  came  it  was  discovered  that  the  army  had  disappeared,  leav¬ 
ing  five  hundred  dead  and  dying  on  the  ground.  Many  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  exhaustion,  and  General  Taylor  gave 
them  all  the  care  possible.  The  Mexicans  lost  about  two  thousand 
men,  the  American  casualties  being  seven  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Among  the  killed  was  Colonel  Henry  Clay,  a  son  of  the  Kentucky 
statesman.  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  in  command  of  a  Mississippi 
regiment  displayed  great  gallantry.  The  fame  won  by  General  Tay¬ 
lor  at  Buena  Vista  made  him  President  of  the  United  States  within 
the  following  two  years.  It  was  the  last  battle  in  which  he  ever  took 
part.  He  had  nobly  finished  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  General  Kearny  had  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  with  orders  to  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California. 
It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  march,  but  Santa  Fe  was  captured  and 
garrisoned  on  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  all  of  New  Mexico  submitted. 
Then  Kearny  set  out  for  California  with  four  hundred  dragoons.  On 
the  load  he  met  the  famous  mountaineer  and  guide,  IK  1 1  Carson,  who 
brought  the  news  that  California  had  been  conquered  by  Colonel 
John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in 
exploring  the  almost  unknown  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  knew  of  the  impending  war  with  Mexico,  and  urged  the  pioneers 
Con-  to  declare  their  independence.  They  did  so,  and,  under  his  leader- 
^  New  ship>  the  Mexicans  were  repeatedly  defeated.  The  town  of  Monterey 

anefcaH-  0n  ^  C°aSt’  dghty  miles  S0Uth  °f  San  Francisco,  had  been  taken  by 
fornia  Commodore  Sloat,  while  Commodore  Stockton,  commanding  the 

Pacific  squadron,  captured  San  Diego  shortly  afterwards.  Learning 

of  this,  Fremont  supplanted  the  “  Bear”  flag  of  California  with  that 

of  the  PInited  States,  and,  uniting  his  scant  forces  with  those  of  the 

navy,  marched  to  Los  Angeles  (Ids  an’ jel-es ),  which  surrendered  with- 
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out  resistance.  The  whole  province  was  conquered  by  the  close  of 
summer. 

Upon  learning  the  news  from  Carson,  Kearny  sent  back  most  of 
his  men,  and  with  a  small  force  pushed  on  to  the  coast.  He  joined 
Stockton  and  Fremont  in  November.  The  Mexicans  attacked  the 
invaders  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  8th  of  January,  but  were  defeated. 
All  armed  resistance  ended,  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
was  established  over  the  immense  country. 

Colonel  Doniphan,  of  Kearny’s  command,  performed  more  than 
one  brilliant  exploit.  Having  been  left  in  command  in  New  Mexico, 
he  compelled  the  Navajo  Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1846,  after  which,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  Missourians,  he 
set  out  to  join  General  Wool.  At  Bracito  (bra-ceet'0/1) ,  he  met  a 
Mexican  force  much  larger  than  his  own.  The  commander  sent  a 
black  flag  to  Doniphan,  notifying  him  that  he  would  neither  give  nor 
ask  for  quarter.  Immediately  after,  the  Mexicans  advanced  with 
yells  and  fired  several  volleys.  Seeing  the  Americans  lying  on  the 
ground,  the  Mexicans  thought  that  they  were  all  killed,  and  rushed 
forward  to  plunder  their  bodies.  They  were  mistaken,  however,  for 
the  invaders  had  lain  down  to  escape  the  bullets,  hardly  any  of  which 
touched  them.  They  now  leaped  to  their  feet  and  fired  with  such 
deadly  effect  that  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell  dead  and 
the  remainder  fled  in  terror. 

Pushing  on,  Doniphan  encountered  four  thousand  Mexicans  near 
the  capital  of  Chihuahua.  An  impetuous  attack  (February  28, 
1847)  dispersed  them,  and  the  commander  entered  the  city  and 
raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  citadel.  He  remained  several 
weeks  there,  and  then  joined  Wool  at  Saltillo  in  May.  Finally,  he 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  having  made  a  march  of  more  than  five 
thousand  miles.  This  completed  the  conquest  of  northern  Mexico 
and  California.  There  was  plotting  afterwards  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  New  Mexico,  during  which  Governor  Bent  and  several  others 
were  murdered.  But  Colonel  Price  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
after  a  time  permanent  peace  was  secured. 

It  now  remains  to  tell  of  the  third  and  final  campaign  against 
Mexico,  under  General  Scott,  the  general-in-chief,  with  the  “  Army 
of  the  Centre.”  On  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  about  thirteen  thousand 
troops  were  landed  near  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Commodore  Connor 
(soon  succeeded  by  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry)  commanded  the  naval 
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forces.  A  seemingly  impregnable  fortress,  called  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  d  Ulloa  (sahn-hoo-tihii!  dti-ool-yd ah),  guarded  the  water-front  of 
the  city.  \  era  Cruz  and  the  castle  were  invested,  and  a  bombardment 
by  land  and  water  was  kept  up  for  four  days.  The  Mexicans  in  the 
city  suffeied  so  dreadfully,  that  overtures  were  made  for  a  surrender, 
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which  took  place  on  the  29th  instant.  This  gave  five  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery  to  the  Americans  and  opened  the  way  over  the  Na¬ 
tional  Road  to  the  capital  of  Mexico. 

General  Worth  was  left  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  march  Santa 

Anna  s 

began  toward  the  interior,  General  Twiggs  leading  the  advance.  Position 
This  was  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  course  being  toward  Jalapa  ( hah-lah 
pah).  Meanwhile,  Santa  Anna  had  managed  to  bring  together  some 
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twelve  thousand  men,  and  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  heights 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  a  mountain  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Cordilleras.  It  seemed  impregnable,  but  it  had  to  be  taken,  or 
the  campaign  would  come  to  naught.  The  Americans  took  it  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  1 8th.  It  was  a  terrific  struggle,  which  caused  the 
assailants  a  loss  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  the  Mexicans 
three  times  as  many.  Santa  Anna’s  carriage  was  overturned,  and  he 
sprang  upon  a  mule  and  made  such  desperate  efforts  to  keep  pace 
with  his  fleeing  troops,  that  he  left  his  wooden  leg  behind,  as  he  did 
at  San  Jacinto,  more  than  ten  years  before.  The  victory  for  the 
Americans  could  not  have  been  more  decisive.  They  gained  three 
thousand  prisoners,  forty-three  pieces  of  artillery,  beside  thousands 
of  stands  of  arms,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  munitions  of  war. 
General  Worth  having  joined  the  army  now  led  the  march.  Jalapa 
was  occupied  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  April  the  American 
flag  was  unfurled  above  the  strong  castle  of  Perote  (pe-ro' -teh)  fifty 
miles  beyond.  These  places  could  have  made  an  effective  resis¬ 
tance,  but  the  Mexicans  seemed  to  be  dazed  by  the  furious  vigor 
of  the  American  attacks.  The  city  of  Puebla  {pweb' lah),  with  a 
population  of  eighty  thousand,  offered  no  opposition  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  1 5  th  of  May. 

The  worst  foe  which  the  invaders  had  to  encounter  was  the  climate. 
It  had  become  oppressively  hot,  and  the  severe  marching  and  fighting 
prostrated  many  of  the  men.  Scott  decided  to  give  them  a  much- 
needed  rest,  and  remained  at  Puebla  until  the  7th  of  August.  Dur 
ing  this  period,  he  received  reinforcements.  Then  he  resumed  his 
advance  with  ten  thousand  men,  leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Pueblo. 
Resistance  was  expected  at  the  passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  none 
was  offered,  and  the  invaders  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  capital. 
There  were  so  many  fortifications  in  front  of  the  city,  that  the  army 
swung  round  to  the  south,  where  the  intervening  distance  was 
lessened  by  several  miles.  Had  the  defenders  possessed  one-half  the 
courage  of  the  invaders,  the  city  of  Mexico  could  not  have  been  taken 
by  a  force  double  that  of  the  Americans.  The  only  possible  route 
was  by  causeways  which  led  across  marshes  and  the  beds  of  dried-up 
lakes.  At  the  end  of  these  causeways  were  massive  gateways,  while 
to  the  left  of  the  line  of  march  were  the  strong  positions  of  Con¬ 
treras,  San  Antonio,  and  Molino  del  Rey  {mo-lee1  nd  del  ra)  while 
nearer  the  city,  and  in  front,  were  the  formidable  defences  of  Chum- 
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busco  (choo-roo-boo'sko)  and  Chapultepec  ( cha-pool-te-pek ').  Santa 
Anna  held  all  these  positions  with  an  army  twice  as  numerous  as 
that  of  the  Americans. 

The  divisions  of  Generals  Pillow  and  Twiggs  were  ordered  on  the 
19th  of  August  to  storm  the  position  of  Contreras.  The  line  of 
communications  between  Contreras  and  Santa  Anna’s  reserves  was 
cut  at  the  close  of  day,  and  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  led  the  as¬ 
sault  against  the  enemy’s  camp  the  next  morning  at  sunrise.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  six  thousand  Mexicans  were  driven  head¬ 
long  out  of  the  fortifications.  Shortly  after  this,  General  Worth  at¬ 
tacked  San  Antonio  and  routed  the  garrison.  Almost  at  the  same 
time,  General  Pillow  assaulted  the  heights  of  Churubusco,  where  an 
immense  force  of  the  enemy  had  gathered.  The  Mexicans  resisted 
fiercely,  but  could  not  withstand  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  One  of  the  other  heights  was  stormed  by  General  Twiggs,  and 
Santa  Anna,  while  advancing  with  reinforcements,  was  repelled  by 
Generals  Shields  and  Pierce.  Five  distinct  victories  had  thus  been 
gained,  and  the  Mexican  army  of  thirty  thousand  had  been  defeated 
by  a  force  one-third  in  number ;  four  thousand  Mexicans  had  been 
killed  or  wounded ;  three  thousand  made  prisoners,  and  thirty-seven 
pieces  of  artillery  captured.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  press  for¬ 
ward  and  take  the  city,  for  the  defenders  were  in  a  state  of  demorali¬ 
zation  and  panic,  but  Scott  was  willing  again  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
peace.  He  had  with  him  Mr.  Trist,  an  agent  sent  by  our  govern¬ 
ment,  who  had  already  made  a  vain  effort  in  that  direction.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Scott  advanced  to  Tacubaya,  (, ta! cn-by' yeh )  within  three  miles 
of  the  capital,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  month  sent  a  proposition  to 
Santa  Anna  for  an  armistice,  looking  to  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Trist  entered  the  capital  on  the 
24th.  He  remained  until  the  5th  of  September,  when  he  returned 
with  word  that  the  proposition  was  not  only  rejected  with  scorn,  but 
Santa  Anna  had  violated  the  armistice  by  doing  all  he  could  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city.  It  was  useless  to  treat  with  so 
perfidious  a  leader,  so  Scott  instantly  declared  the  armistice  at  an 
end. 

The  castle  of  Chapultepec,  the  citadel  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  the 
powerful  gates  of  the  city,  defended  by  thousands  of  the  enemy, 
still  confronted  the  Americans,  who  renewed  the  attack  on  the  8th 
instant.  General  Worth  first  assailed  Molino  del  Rey,  with  four 
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thousand  troops,  but  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Rallying,  he 
attacked  it  again,  and  after  the  hardest  fighting,  which  was  continued 
for  an  hour,  he  carried  the  citadel.  Chapultepec  next  received  at¬ 
tention.  Batteries  were  erected  on  the  night  of  the  1  ith  of  Septem¬ 
ber  which  commanded  the  hill.  I  hey  opened  the  next  morning,  and 
continued  pounding  away  until  nightfall.  The  following  day  the 
Americans  made  a  resistless  charge,  driving  all  before  them,  and 
chased  the  fleeing  Mexicans  along  an  aqueduct  to  the  gates  of  the 
city. 

The  American  army  was  now  within  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  That  night,  Santa  Anna  released  two  thousand  convicts  to 
shoot  the  Americans,  and  with  his  officers  stole  out  of  the  gates  and 
fled  in  the  darkness.  A  deputation  came  forward  next  day  to  beg 
General  Scott  to  spare  the  town  and  treat  for  its  surrender.  But 
Scott  was  wearied  with  the  double-dealing  and  refused  to  consider 
the  overtures.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Generals  Quitman  and 
Worth  were  ordered  to  advance  and  raise  the  American  flag  over  the 
National  Palace.  Shortly  afterwards,  General  Scott,  with  an  escort 
of  dragoons,  rode  into  the  city  and  reined  up  at  the  Grand  Plaza. 
There  he  dismounted,  removed  his  hat,  and,  raising  his  sword,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  took  possession  of  the  empire. 
Finding  himself  safe  from  pursuit,  Santa  Anna,  in  his  cowardly 
fashion,  attacked  the  hospitals  at  Puebla,  where  two  thousand  sick 
and  wounded  lay,  under  the  care  of  Colonel  Childs.  They  bravely 
resisted  for  several  days,  when  General  Lane  arrived  and  again 
the  Mexicans  were  routed  and  dispersed.  At  last  the  miserable 
Santa  Anna  was  a  fugitive  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf. 

Provisional  authority  was  assumed  by  the  president  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Congress,  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  that  body  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  at 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo.  With  some  slight  amendments,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  American  Senate,  March  10th,  and  by  the  Mexican 
Congress  at  Queretaro  (ka-rd1 tah-ro)  on  the  30th  of  May.  President 
Polk  proclaimed  peace  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 

The  treaty  required  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  American 
army  within  three  months,  the  immediate  payment  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  Mexico  of  three  million  dollars,  and  twelve  million  more  in 
four  annual  instalments.  Our  government  in  addition  assumed  the 
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payment  of  certain  debts  due  from  Mexico  to  American  citizens,  to 
the  amount  of  three  and  one  half  million  dollars.  These  payments 
were  in  consideration  of  the  large  amount  of  territory  secured  to  us. 
This  included  not  only  Texas,  but  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  while  the  boundary  lines  were  fixed  substantially  as  they  have 
remained  ever  since. 

While  these  negotiations  for  peace  were  under  way,  an  incident 
took  place  in  California  whose  results  were  almost  beyond  estimate. 
Colonel  Sutter,  a  Swiss,  had  been  commandant  for  a  number  of  yeai  s  at 
Fort  Sutter,  and  began  the  erection  of  a  sawmill  at  Coloma,  on  the 
American  branch  of  the  Sacramento  River.  In  the  month  of  January, 
1848,  James  W.  Marshall  and  a  number  of  men  were  engaged  in 
digging  a  race-way  for  the  mill,  when  they  came  upon  rock  which 
they  feared  would  prevent  the  making  of  an  even  channel  for  the 
water.  Marshall  had  given  much  thought  to  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  seemed  to  suspect  its  existence  in  that  neighborhood.  He  spent 
the  afternoon  of  the  23d  looking  for  it,  carrying  an  ordinary  tin  pan 
with  him,  but  came  back  without  success.  The  next  morning,  he 
went  out  again  with  the  pan.  Some  of  the  others  were  digging, 
when  Marshall  came  up  from  the  hole  where  he  was  working,  saying 
that  he  had  found  some  sort  of  mineral.  He  had  a  number  of  flake¬ 
like  scales  in  his  hat,  which  he  showed  to  his  friends ;  but  no  one 
knew  what  they  were.  James  Brown  took  one  of  the  flakes  between 
his  teeth  and  bit  it.  He  believed  it  was  gold,  but  he  was  not  cer¬ 
tain.  Some  of  the  flakes  were  placed  in  a  wood  fire  in  the  cabin,  but 
would  not  melt.  Then  Brown  was  sure  that  they  were  gold. 

Efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  discovery  a  secret,  for  it  was  known 
that  thousands  of  people  would  flock  thither,  if  the  news  got  abroad. 
The  mill  was  completed,  the  workmen  gathering  enough  gold  from 
the  vicinity  to  pay  them  well  for  their  work.  To  remove  all  doubt, 
the  “  finds”  were  sent  to  Sacramento  and  subjected  to  a  scientific  test. 
The  result  proved  beyond  all  question  that  the  metal  was  pure  gold. 
The  news  quickly  reached  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  spread 
throughout  the  Union,  and  so  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.* 


w  There  have  been  varying  accounts  published  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
I  he  one  above  given  is  by  Janies  Brown,  who  at  this  writing  is  living  at  an  advanced 
age  at  Pomona  \  alley  in  that  State.  He  was  with  Marshall  at  Sutter’s  mill  in  January, 
1848,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  the  party  who  helped  to  dig  out  the  mill 
race.  Marshall  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  discovery, 
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When  the  statement  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  East  that  gold 
had  been  found  in  California,  it  was  doubted,  but  after  some  of  the 
metal  had  been  received  by  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  and  declared  to 
be  gold,  and  the  President  referred  to  the  fact  in  his  message  in  the 
following  December,  no  one  could  deny  the  astonishing  truth.  Gold 
not  only  had  been  found  in  California,  but  existed  there  in  vast  quan¬ 
tities  waiting  to  be  taken  from  the  earth.  Then  began  an  emigra¬ 
tion  westward  such  as  was  never  before  seen.  The  ships  passing 
around  Cape  Horn  and  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco  were 
crowded ;  a  steady  procession  streamed  across  the  mountains  and 
prairies,  caring  nothing  for  snow,  rain,  hurricane,  heat,  cold,  wild 
beasts,  or  the  fiercer  wild  Indians.  They  came  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  after  a  time  even  distant  Asia  furnished  its  quota. 
Portions  of  California  became  a  great  mining  camp ;  the  few  strag¬ 
glers,  living  in  the  half-dozen  miserable  cabins  in  San  Francisco, 
found  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  that  they  had  twenty  thousand 
neighbors.  In  two  years  the  population  of  California  increased  to 
a  hundred  thousand,  and  still  the  ships  poured  out  their  swarm  upon 
the  wharves  and  the  processions  streamed  over  the  Sierras. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  gold  produced  by  California 
from  1849  to  1861  was  worth  half  a  billion  dollars.  The  yield  is 
still  enormous,  but  its  value  is  surpassed  by  the  annual  wheat  crop  of 
the  State,  besides  which,  the  fruit  product,  both  as  to  quality  and 
size,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  region. 

Wisconsin,  the  thirtieth  State,  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  May 
29,  1848.  Its  name  comes  from  its  leading  river,  which  means 
“The  gathering  of  the  waters.”  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country  to  receive  the  earliest  visits  of  the  fur  traders 
and  French  missionaries,  some  of  whom  went  thither  in  1639. 
Green  Bay  was  settled  in  1745.  The  region  formed  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  but  became  a  separate  territory  in  1836.  In 
1846,  David  Wilmot,  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  presented  a 
bill  which  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  territory  that  might  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  treaty  from  Mexico.  The  bill  was  known  as  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  It  was  warmly  debated,  as  was  every  question  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  but  was  defeated.  Its  supporters  formed  a 

and  Colonel  Sutter  was  impoverished  by  the  multitudes  who  overran  his  place.  Brown 
was  a  Mormon,  who  left  Sutter’s  mill  to  join  his  people,  after  he  had  secured  a  small 

amount  of  gold. 
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period  v  strong  faction,  and,  in  June,  1848,  they  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren 
Consolida-  for  the  Presidency.  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  very  popular,  be- 
cause  of  his  successes  in  Mexico,  and  the  Whigs  nominated  him 

T°  for  President,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  Vice-President.  The  Demo- 

1861 

—  cratic  nominees  were  respectively  Lewis  Cass  and  William  O.  Butler. 
Taylor  and  Cass  each  carried  fifteen  States,  but  Cass  received  only 
127  electoral  votes  to  163  cast  for  Taylor.  The  Free  Soil  candi¬ 
dates  carried  no  State  and  received  no  electoral  vote,  but  they 
secured  just  enough  support  in  New  York  to  take  the  thirty-six  elec¬ 
toral  votes  from  the  Democrats  and  give  them  to  the  Whigs.  But 
for  the  intrusion  of  the  Free  Soil  candidates,  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  reversed. 


/ 


CHAPTER  LIII 


TAYLOR  AND  FILLMORE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS— 

1844-1853 


[Authorities:  There  have  been  few  better  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  success  in 
military  affairs  is  speedily  followed  by  civic  honors,  than  the  story  of  Taylor’s  elevation 
to  the  Presidency.  In  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1812  he  is  colonel;  he  commands  at 
Okechobee  in  1837,  when  the  Seminoles  are  defeated;  he  is  victorious  over  the  Mexicans 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palm^,  and  at  Buena  Vista,  and  gains  from  his  soldiers  the 
sobriquet  of  “Rough  and  Ready.”  His  last  fight  at  Buena  Vista  was  in  February,  1847, 
and  he  attained  the  Presidency  by  the  election  of  November,  1848.  This  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  speedy  recognition  of  military  merit,  for  he  had  practically  no  other,  having 
never  before  filled  any  civil  office.  His  administration,  however,  was  very  popular  in 
the  Free  States.  The  student  is  referred  to  Powell’s  “Life  of  General  Taylor,”  and  to 
the  North  American  Review  of  January,  1851. 


(gold  Digging 


T  seems  strange  that  with  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster  each  in  the  fulness  of  his  magnificent 
mental  powers,  neither  of  them  should  have  been 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  while  an  unedu¬ 
cated  man,  who  was  so  little  interested  in  politics 
that  he  had  not  cast  a  vote  for  forty  years,  and 
who,  to  use  Webster’s  own  expression,  was  “  an 
ignorant  frontier  colonel,”  should  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  that  office.  But  it  is  the  people  who  choose  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  halo  of  Buena  Vista,  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  circled  the  brow  of  “  Rough  and  Ready”  and  gave  him  a 
popularity  possessed  by  no  other  man,  and  so  he  was  chosen. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  September 
24,  1784.  His  parents  removed  to  Kentucky  when  he  was  an  in¬ 
fant.  His  education  was  meagre,  but  he  was  a  fine  soldier,  as  he 
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proved  not  only  by  his  record  in  the  Mexican  War  but  in  that  of  1812. 
He  was  the  first  officer  of  the  American  army  to  receive  a  brevet, 
which  was  given  to  him  by  President  Madison,  foi  his  gallant  de¬ 
fence  of  Fort  Harrison.  He  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  thoroughly 
honest,  and  a  true  patriot,  who  commanded  the  lespect  alike  of  ene- 


ZACHARY  TAYLOR 


mies  and  friends.  Having  had  no  experience  in  civil  affairs,  he 
showed  his  wisdom  by  selecting  an  able  Cabinet.  His  Secretary  of 
State  was  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of  War,  George 
W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William  B.  Pres¬ 
ton,  of  Virginia;  Postmaster-General,  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont; 
Attorney- General,  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland.  Thomas  Ewing 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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On  the  13th  of  February,  1850,  the  President  submitted  to  Con- 
gress  the  Constitution  of  California,  with  a  petition  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union,  dhis  action  precipitated  one  of  the  fiercest  debates 
that  ever  threw  that  body  into  a  tumult.  It  was  the  old  question  of 
slavery,  which  had  cast  its  baleful  shadow  for  years  across  the  path 
of  progress.  As  will  be  recalled,  the  Missouri  Compromise  shut  out 


SLAVERY  DEBATE  IN  CONGRESS 


slavery  from  all  territory  north  of  36°  30'.  Most  of  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mexico  lies  south  of  that  parallel,  while  a  part  of  Califor¬ 
nia  is  north  and  a  portion  south  of  it.  By  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
therefore,  Congress  could  not  exclude  slavery,  for  the  question  had  to 
be  decided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  territory.  California  had 
adopted  a  Constitution  that  prohibited  slavery.  There  were  other 
elements  of  discord.  Texas  insisted  that  New  Mexico  belonged  to 
her.  Santa  Fe  denied  this,  and  demanded  a  separate  government. 
The  opponents  of  slavery  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  South  complained  because  fugitive 
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slaves,  escaping  to  the  Free  States,  were  helped  by  the  people  there, 
either  to  hide  or  to  make  their  way  to  Canada,  where  they  could  not 
be  reclaimed  by  their  owners. 

Colonel  Monroe,  the  military  commander  in  New  Mexico,  follow¬ 
ing  private  instructions  from  Washington,  called  a  convention  of  the 
people,  who  formed  a  State  government,  and  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Union.  Texas  was  incensed,  and  prepared  to  seize  the  territory. 
The  South  supported  Texas,  whose  success  meant  the  addition  of 
a  large  slave  area  to  the  Union,  and  the  North  for  the  same  reason 
opposed  the  movement.  The  debates  in  Congress  were  marked  by 
intense  bitterness.  Pistols  were  drawn,  and  the  South  threatened  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  whose  fabric  was  shaken  to  its  foundations. 
The  country  was  alarmed,  for  never  before  had  so  fearful  a  peril 
threatened  its  existence. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Henry  Clay  poured  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  He  submitted  a  compromise  measure,  including 
so  many  details  that  it  was  named  the  “  Omnibus  Bill.”  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  January,  1850,  and  provided  for 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State ;  the  establishment  of  territorial 
governments  over  the  rest  of  the  territories,  without  mention  of  slav¬ 
ery  ;  the  abolishment  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  but  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  there  without  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  and  also  of  the  Marylanders,  and  assuming  the 
debt  of  Texas.  Daniel  Webster  supported  this  measure  with  all  his 
eloquence  and  ability.  John  C.  Calhoun  opposed  it,  but  was  too 
feeble  to  take  part,  and  his  argument  was  read  by  Senator  Mason. 
Calhoun  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Thus  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  measure  was  removed.  The  Omnibus  Bill  admitted  California 
as  a  Free  State,  and  with  its  boundaries  as  they  are  to  day;  Utah 
Territory  was  organized  without  mention  of  slavery;  New  Mexico, 
with  a  recognition  of  her  right  to  the  portions  claimed  by  Texas,  was 
made  a  Territory  and  could  do  as  she  pleased  concerning  slavery; 
Texas  was  to  receive  ten  million  dollars  for  giving  up  her  claim  to 
New  Mexico;  the  slave  trade,  but  not  slavery,  was  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  it  was  provided  that  all  slaves  escaping 
into  free  States  should  be  liable  to  arrest  and  return  to  slavery.  The 
furious  debates  were  renewed  when  the  Omnibus  Bill  was  offered  for 
consideration.  Civil  war  seemed  to  be  certain ;  but,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  a  few  words  of  Daniel  Webster  soothed  the  turbulent  passions 
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for  the  time.  He  announced  that  President  Taylor  was  dying.  A 
few  hours  later  he  passed  away. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Vice-President  Fillmore  was  sworn  into  office 
as  President.  He  was  born  at  Sumner  Hill,  New  York,  February 
7,  1800.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  Whig  representative  in  Congress 
i11  1 S 3 3 — 3 5  and  1837-43.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  comptroller  of 
New  York  State.  He  died  at  Buffalo  in  1874.  Upon  taking  the 
oath  of  office,  Fillmore  received  the  resignation  of  all  of  Taylor’s 
Cabinet  and  appointed  an  entirely  new  one,  consisting  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State  (succeeded  in  1852  by  Edward  Everett, 
of  Massachusetts) ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury ;  Charles  M.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  War;  James  A. 
Pierce,  of  Maryland  (succeeded  in  turn  by  Thomas  M.  T.  M’Kernon 
of  Pennsylvania,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  and  Robert 
McClelland,  of  Michigan),  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  William 
A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  of  Maryland),  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut), 
Postmaster-General;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney- 
General. 

The  several  bills  included  in  the  Compromise  Act  were  adopted 
with  slight  modifications,  and  the  signature  of  the  President  in  Sep¬ 
tember  made  them  law.  Large  concessions  had  been  made  to  the 
South,  but  she  was  still  dissatisfied.  That  which  irritated  many 
in  the  North  was  the  provision  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  from  the  Free  States.  The  “  Underground  Railroad,”  as  it  was 
termed,  had  been  in  operation  for  years.  By  that  is  meant  a  system 
among  the  Abolitionists  by  which  the  safety  and  escape  of  slaves 
were  facilitated  or  secured.  They  provided  hiding-places  for  the 
fugitives,  furnished  them  with  food  and  clothing,  kept  them  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  help  their  owners  re¬ 
capture  them,  and  secretly  conducted  them  to  some  point  farther 
north,  where  other  friends  took  charge  of  them.  This  was  continued 
until  the  slave  reached  the  soil  of  Canada.  There  he  was  in  British 
dominion,  from  which  he  could  not  be  taken  by  law.  This  feature 
of  the  bill,  as  has  been  said,  was  irritating  to  the  North,  where  there 
were  many  who  vowed  that  they  would  violate  it  whenever  the  chance 
offered,  no  matter  what  penalty  was  incurred.  Daniel  Webster’s 
decisive  support  of  the  Compromise  Act  of  1850  closed  his  prospects 
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of  political  advancement.  It  drove  from  him  many  of  his  supporters 
and  shut  out  forever  his  alluring  hope  of  the  Presidency. 

California,  which  became  a  member  of  the  F'ederal  Union  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1850,  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  named  New 
Albion  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  sailed  along  its  coast  in  1579. 


MILLARD  FILLMORE 

Mission  houses  were  established  by  the  Spaniards,  at  San  Diego  in 
1769,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  1776.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  character  in  an  old  Span¬ 
ish  romance.  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
eighteen  missions  in  California,  with  more  than  ten  thousand  con¬ 
verts.  The  revolt  of  Mexico,  in  1822,  against  Spain,  overthrew  the 
power  of  that  nation  in  California,  and  the  Franciscan  monks  were 
depi  i\  ed  of  their  wealth  and  influence.  There  were  not  five  thousand 
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white  people  in  the  country  in  1820.  Captain  Fremont  made  several 
exploring  expeditions  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  1843  to  1850,  and 
even  later,  and  a  few  emigrants  from  the  United  States  settled  in 
the  country.  When  California  was  ceded  to  us,  at  the  close  ol  the 
war  with  Mexico,  it  included,  in  addition  to  the  present  State,  Neva¬ 
da,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  parts  of  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico. 

We  have  learned  of  the  great  stream  of  emigration  to  California, 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  January,  1848.  I  he  name 
of  San  Francisco  was  adopted  in  1847,  in  lieu  of  Yerba  Buena.  The 
growth  of  the  State  in  population,  its  mineral  and  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions,  and  its  prosperity  are  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  three  foremost  American  statesmen  died  during  the  term  of 
Fillmore.  They  were  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
passed  away  in  March,  1850;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  who  died  in 
June,  1852;  and  Daniel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  death 
took  place  in  October,  1852. 

Calhoun  was  an  intense  Southerner  and  the  most  prominent  advocate 
of  State  sovereignty.  His  public  life  extended  over  forty  years,  and 
he  did  what  no  other  Vice-President  ever  did,  he  resigned  his  office. 
He  was  noted  for  his  keen  logic,  his  clear  statement  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  facts,  and  for  his  deep  earnestness.  Webster,  his  strongest  op¬ 
ponent,  said  of  him  that  “  he  had  the  indisputable  basis  of  all  high 
character,  unspotted  integrity,  and  honor  unimpeached.  Nothing- 
grovelling,  low,  or  meanly  selfish  came  near  his  head  or  his  heart.” 
Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  three  times,  but 
never  attained  to  it,  and  yet  no  American  in  his  day  was  ever  more 
idolized  than  he.  He  had  slight  means  of  education  in  his  youth, 
his  father  being  very  poor  and  at  death’s  door  when  the  son  was  an 
infant.  It  may  be  said  that  he  educated  himself,  taking  especial 
pains  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  oratory.  His  great  success  as  a  law¬ 
yer  and  advocate  was  largely  due  to  his  winsomeness  of  manner, 
which  frequently  captivated  his  bitterest  opponents.  His  strong  will 
and  sense  of  honor  were  as  firm  and  lofty  as  were  those  of  Jackson. 
A  political  opponent  once  said  of  him :  “If  I  were  to  write  his  epi¬ 
taph,  I  would  inscribe  as  the  highest  eulogy  on  the  stone  which  shall 
mark  his  resting-place:  ‘Here  lies  a  man  who  was  in  public  service 
for  fifty  years,  and  never  attempted  to  deceive  his  countrymen.’  ” 
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Daniel  Webster  was  a  profound  statesman  and  jurist,  and  probably 
the  most  eloquent  orator  that  ever  used  the  English  tongue.  He 
was  shy  in  his  youth,  but  gave  indications  of  the  wonderful  genius 
which  afterwards  lifted  him  to  unapproachable  heights.  His  father 
stinted  himself  to  send  him  to  college,  and  after  his  graduation  his 
rise  to  eminence  was  rapid.  The  sweep  and  rhythm  of  his  majestic 
sentences,  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery,  the  massive  force  of  his 
logic,  and  his  impressive  personality,  held  his  auditors  spellbound. 
Though  he  and  Clay  were  disappointed  in  never  attaining  the  chair  of 
the  Presidency,  the  seat  would  have  given  neither  an  added  honor, 
for  they  are  enshrined  forever  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  their 
countrymen. 

At  this  writing  (1896)  a  rebellion  against  Spain  is  under  way  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  the  “  Oueen  of  the  Antilles.”  Many  such  revolts 
had  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  others  in  the 
future,  until  the  island  gains  its  independence,  then  probably  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  Naturally  there  is  much  sympathy  in 
the  United  States  for  the  struggling  Cubans,  and  our  government  has 
to  keep  keen  watch  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  by 
those  that  are  anxious  to  give  aid  to  the  unhappy  patriots.  Early 
in  the  fifties,  General  Lopez  organized  a  military  expedition  in  this 
country  to  help  the  Cubans.  He  landed  on  the  northern  coast  in 
August,  1851,  with  about  five  hundred  followers.  Leaving  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  charge  of  Colonel  W.  L.  Crittenden,  son  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  United  States,  he  pushed  into  the  interior  with 
the  remainder.  Spain  had  forty  thousand  troops  in  Cuba  at  that 
time.  Crittenden  and  his  men  were  seized  and  shot.  Lopez  was 
also  captured  and  taken  to  Havana  with  his  ringleaders,  all  of  them 
also  being  shot.* 


*  The  death  of  W.  L.  Crittenden  was  heroic.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
resigned  a  colonelcy  in  the  army  in  1851,  that  he  might  aid  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  Crittenden  was  left  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  guard  the  baggage  and  ammunition,  while  Lopez  with  a  larger  force  pushed 
into  the  interior.  Lopez  was  overwhelmed  before  he  had  gone  forty  miles,  and  Critten¬ 
den,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  and  his  men 
were  taken  to  Havana,  and,  without  trial,  condemned  to  die  August  16,  1851.  In  the 
presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  kneel  facing  a  stone 
wall,  and  with  their  backs  towards  the  soldiers  a  few  paces  distant.  When  Crittenden  was 
commanded  to  kneel,  he  turned  about  and,  straightening  up,  exclaimed:  “A  Kentuckian 
never  turns  his  back  on  an  enemy,  and  kneels  only  to  his  God!”  And  standing  thus, 
facing  his  executioners,  he  was  shot  to  death. 
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A  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1818  allowed  American  fish¬ 
ermen  to  fish  outside  of  a  line  drawn  three  miles  from  shore.  Eng¬ 
land  maintained  that  this  line  should  be  considered  as  extending 
from  one  headland  to  another,  which,  as  will  be  noted,  excluded  our 
fishermen  from  all  the  bays  and  inlets.  We  insisted  that  the  line 
should  follow  the  curvings  of  the  shore,  thereby  giving  us  entrance 
to  the  waters  from  which  we  were  shut  out  by  the  other  interpreta¬ 
tion.  As  the  dispute  grew  warm,  each  nation  sent  vessels  of  war  to 
the  waters  in  dispute.  The  quarrel  was  settled  in  1854,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  law  as  maintained  by  us. 

There  seems  always  a  strange  fascination  in  the  attempts  to  reach 
the  North  Pole.  These  adventures  have  been  in  progress  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  until  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  is  accomplished,  despite  the  disasters  which  thus  far  have 
attended  nearly  every  attempt.  Great  interest  was  felt  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  during  IUllmore’s  administration,  in  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
Great  Britain  in  1845.  It  was  in  charge  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who 
was  hopeful  of  finding  the  open  polar  sea,  by  which  he  could  make 
his  way  to  the  Pacific.  Year  after  year  passed,  and  no  news  came 
from  Franklin.  It  was  known  that  he  had  gone  beyond  the 
Eskimo  country,  but  the  ships  which  were  dispatched  in  search  of 
him  returned  without  tidings.  Lady  Franklin,  his  wife,  would  not, 
however,  give  up  hope,  and  to  her  efforts  was  due  the  sending  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  expeditions  to  the  extreme  north.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  Henry  Grinnell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York, 
which  left  that  city  in  May,  1850,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  De 
Haven.  It  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October,  1851,  with 
news  that  the  graves  of  three  of  Franklin’s  men,  made  in  April,  1846, 
had  been  found  near  the  southern  entrance  to  Wellington  Channel. 
No  other  traces  were  discovered,  and  the  tidings  caused  a  profound 
sensation  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  government  then  assisted  Grinnell  in  fitting  out  a  second  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  sailed  on  the  last  day  of  May,  18531  under  charge  cf 
Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  who  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  first 
expedition.  The  winter  was  passed  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
the  ships  weie  fiozen  fast.  The  shores  of  that  dismal  region  were 
exploied  during  the  following  summer,  but  the  ships  were  immovably 
held,  being  able  neither  to  advance  nor  withdraw,  and  a  second  win¬ 
ter  was  passed  in  the  land  of  desolation.  Then,  as  the  explorers  did 
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not  return,  an  expedition  was  sent  after  them.  Without  waiting  for 
this  relief,  Kane  set  out  with  his  men  in  open  boats,  and,  after  a 
voyage  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  reached  a  Danish  settlement  in 
Greenland,  where  they  were  found  by  the  relief  expedition.  They 
reached  New  York  October  11,  1855,  and  though  they  brought  no 
news  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  they  were  welcomed  like  those  that  had 
risen  from  the  dead. 

While  Lieutenant  De  Haven  was  absent,  Captain  McClure  left 
England  to  make  further  search  for  Franklin.  He  entered  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean  from  the  Pacific  through  Bering  Strait,  and,  forcing  his 
way  eastward,  reached  the  Atlantic.  Thus  he  discovered  the  long- 
sought  northwest  passage,  which,  however,  is  so  blocked  with  ice 
that  it  is  useless  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Less  interest  is  felt 
in  the  South  Pole,  because  it  is  surrounded  by  prodigious  fields  of 
ice,  and  it  appears  that  it  cannot  be  approached  so  near  as  can  the 
North  Pole.  As  long  ago  as  1838,  our  government  sent  an  expedi¬ 
tion  thither,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes.  He 
was  absent  four  years,  during  which  period  he  sailed  a  distance  nearly 
equal  to  four  times  around  the  globe.  He  coasted  the  Antarctic 
Continent  for  seventeen  hundred  miles,  and  brought  back  many  inter¬ 
esting  products  of  those  regions,  but  accomplished  nothing  of  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

The  settlement  of  California  opened  an  increasing  commerce 
across  the  Pacific.  Japan  was  then  a  comparatively  unknown  coun¬ 
try,  which  long  shut  itself  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hoping 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  her,  our  government  sent  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  seven  vessels  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Commodore  M.  G.  Perry.  He  bore  with  him  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Mikado  or  Emperor  of  Japan,  asking  his  consent 
to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between 
the  two  governments.  The  Mikado  assented,  and  friendly 'relations 
have  been  maintained  ever  since. *  The  development  of  Japan 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  In 
a  war  with  China,  having  ten  times  her  population,  she  utterly 
routed  her  neighbor,  and,  had  she  chosen,  could  have  overrun  and 
destroyed  that  vast  empire.  She  sprang  at  a  bound  to  the  position 
of  a  first-class  power,  ranking  almost  beside  Russia,  Germany,  France, 

f  An  extremely  interesting  account  of  this  voyage  was  published  in  1856  in  three  vol¬ 
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and  England.  This  stupendous  success  is  due  to  her  wisdom  in  be¬ 
coming  thoroughly  civilized.  She  has  sent  many  of  her  brightest 
young  men  abroad  to  be  educated,  introduced  modern  educational 
systems,  and  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  war.  Her  diplo¬ 
mats  are  nearly  the  equal  of  any  in  Europe ;  she  is  enlightened,  pro¬ 
gressive,  patriotic,  and  enterprising,  and  may  well  serve,  though  not 
professing  Christianity,  as  a  model  in  many  respects  for  other 
nations. 

No  one  will  question  the  fearful  evils  resulting  from  drunkenness. 
It  has  caused  unutterable  woe  and  sorrow,  and  blighted  thousands  of 
lives.  The  only  safe  course  for  every  one  is  never  to  taste,  touch,  or 
handle  intoxicating  drinks.  How  to  check  or  lessen  its  evils  has 
been  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  good  people  for  generations,  and  is 
still  an  unsolved  question.  A  hundred  years  ago  drunkenness  was 
much  more  common  than  it  is  to-day.  It  seemed  then  as  if  every¬ 
body  drank.  The  man  who  refused  was  looked  upon  as  eccentric. 
Workmen  expected  to  be  furnished  with  liquor,  and  the  caller  to 
whom  it  was  not  offered  felt  himself  slighted.  There  were  clergy¬ 
men  who  not  only  indulged  in  strong  drink,  but  were  even  the  own¬ 
ers  of  distilleries.  Drunkenness  became  so  general  that,  about  1830, 
the  “Washingtonian  Movement,’’  as  it  was  called,  was  organized 
with  a  view  of  checking  the  evil.  The  movement  attracted  thou¬ 
sands.  Those  who  joined  were  not  obliged  to  sign  a  pledge  of  total 
abstinence,  but  drunkards  were  required  to  make  a  solemn  promise 
to  reform  and  to  try  to  influence  others  by  setting  them  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  The  temperance  people  secured  the  passage  in  Maine,  in 
1851,  of  a  law  still  in  force,  which  forbade  the  making  or  selling  of 
intoxicating  drinks  within  the  State,  except  for  medical  purposes. 
Efforts,  in  some  cases  successful,  were  made  to  pass  the  law  in  other 
States,  and  the  advocates  of  temperance  are  sleepless  in  their  efforts 
to  stem  the  tide  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  evils  that  ever  afflicted 
humanity. 

Three  thousand  miles  separate  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific. 
The  rapid  development  of  our  western  coast  showed  the  need 
of  a  railway  connecting  the  two  seaboards,  but  the  task  of  build¬ 
ing  one  was  gigantic.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  so 
formidable  that  capitalists  shrank  from  undertaking  it  without 
government  help.  Congress,  in  1853,  ordered  surveys  to  be  made 
in  order  to  find  the  most  available  routes  through  the  moun- 
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tains,  but  the  work  of  building  the  railway  was  not  begun  until 
1862. 

We  have  referred  to  the  sympathy  of  our  people  for  struggling 
Cubans.  England  and  France,  who  are  always  extremely  jealous  of 
encroachments  upon  their  possessions,  saw  in  this  sympathy  evidence 
that  it  was  our  purpose  to  secure,  sooner  or  later,  not  only  Cuba,  but 
all  the  West  India  islands,  where  those  two  nations  have  con¬ 
siderable  possessions.  To  avert  this,  France  and  England  now 
asked  the  United  States  to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  which 
should  secure  Cuba  to  Spain,  by  an  agreement  on  our  part  to  dis¬ 
claim,  “  now  and  forever  hereafter,  all  intention  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island  of  Cuba”;  and  “  to  discountenance  all  such 
attempts  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  power 
whatever.” 

Edward  Everett,  our  Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  the  question 
was  an  American  and  not  a  European  one,  and  not  properly  within 
the  scope  of  the  interference  of  European  cabinets;  that  the  United 
States  did  not  intend  to  violate  any  existing  neutrality  laws ;  that 
our  government  claimed  the  right  to  act  regarding  Cuba  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  other  power,  and  that  it  could  not  view  with  indifference 
the  fall  of  Cuba  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power  than  Spain.  This 
was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  dear  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  France  did  not  reply,  although  Great  Britain  did,  but  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  came  to  a  close  in  February,  1853,  with¬ 
out  accomplishing  anything. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  our  country  was  visited  by  Louis  Kossuth 
and  several  of  his  fellow  patriots.  They  had  been  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  secure  the  independence  of  Hungary,  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  but  were  crushed  by  Austria  and  Russia.  They  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  ask  our  aid.  But  we  follow  the  one  only  safe  and  wise  policy 
of  Washington,  which  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrels  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  have  trouble  there  all  the  time, 
and  if  we  allowed  our  sympathies  to  control  us,  we  should  never  be 
at  peace.  Kossuth  and  his  friends  were  cordially  welcomed,  and 
treated  with  respect  and  kindness.  At  one  time,  most  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  men  and  boys  were  wearing  the  “  Kossuth  hat  ” — a  compliment 
which  at  least  showed  the  sympathies  of  our  people.  The  patriot 
possessed  remarkable  eloquence,  and  his  speeches  were  of  the  high¬ 
est  order.  One  striking  incident  resulted  from  his  visit,  which  will 
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be  told  in  the  next  chapter.  Kossuth  finally  returned  to  his  own 
country,  where  his  government  received  more  liberal  treatment,  and 
the  patriot  lived  to  pass  the  age  of  ninety.* 

Since  Harrison  and  Taylor  had  been  so  successful  in  consequence 
of  their  military  record,  the  Whigs  now  put  forward  another  military 
officer  of  their  own  party — General  Scott — as  their  candidate.  At 
the  convention  which  was  held  in  Baltimore  in  June,  1852,  Daniel 
Webster,  General  Scott,  and  President  Fillmore  were  put  in  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  fifty-eight  ballots  were  cast  before  Scott  was  selected. 
William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
received  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  candidates 
before  the  Democratic  convention,  also  held  later  in  the  same  month 
in  Baltimore,  were  James  Buchanan,  Lewis  Cass,  William  L.  Marcy, 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  On  the  forty-ninth  ballot,  the  nomination 
fell  to  Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  the  “dark  horse,”  not  men¬ 
tioned  or  thought  of  until  more  than  forty  ballots  had  been  taken. 
The  Free  Democrats  put  forward  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana.  The  result  was  astonishing. 
Pierce  carried  twenty-seven  States  to  Scott’s  four,  and  received  254 
electoral  votes  to  42  for  Scott.  Hale  carried  no  State,  and  received 
no  electoral  vote.  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  the  Vice-President 
elected  with  Mr.  Pierce,  was  at  the  time  in  Cuba,  in  broken  health. 
He  took  the  oath  of  office  there,  and,  returning  to  his  native  State, 
died  April  18,  1853. 


*  Although  he  was  a  Hungarian,  Kossuth  was  almost  as  eloquent  speaking  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  as  in  his  own  native  Magyar.  lie  delivered  in  England  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  several  powerful  orations  imploring  aid  for  his  beloved  Hungary. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

PIERCE '  S  AD  MINIS  ERA  TION— 1853-1853 

{Authorities  :  Although  Franklin  Pierce  was  born  among  the  “granite  hills”  of  New 
Hampshire,  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  He  signed 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  was  in  large  measure  the  cause  that  led  to  war  seven  years 
later.  He  was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  warm  friend  of  his  Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  opposed  in  every  possible  way  the  coercion  of  the  seceded  States. 

The  explorations  of  Fremont  in  the  Far  West,  the  “  Ostend  Circular,”  recalled  by 
the  present  conflict  in  Cuba,  and  the  story  of  the  formation  at  Pittsburg  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  are  among  the  interesting  matters  of  this  administration.  “  Life  and  Explora¬ 
tions  of  Fremont,”  by  Bigelow  and  Upham,  and  the  histories  of  the  United  States  already 
cited,  are  the  special  authorities.] 

HEN  the  news  was  telegraphed  through  the  coun¬ 
try  that  Franklin  Pierce  had  received  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  the  general 
inquiry  was,  “Who  is  he?”  Until  his  name  was 
brought  before  the  Baltimore  convention,  he  was 
hardly  known  outside  his  native  State;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  his  history  was  familiar  to 
all  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  He 
was  born  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  November  23,  1804,  so  that 
he  was  the  youngest  President  we  have  ever  had.  He  was  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  represented  his  State  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1833  to  1837,  and  as  United 
States  Senator  from  1837  to  1842.  He  joined  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  became  a  brigadier-general. 
When  he  entered  the  White  House,  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief 
rested  upon  him  and  his  wife.  Their  last  surviving  child  had  just 
died,  and  Mrs.  Pierce  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow.  Ex- 
President  Pierce  died  in  1 869.  President  Pierce  chose  the  following 
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advisers,  and  the  appointments  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Presidential  cabinet  that  remained  unchanged  throughout  an 
entire  administration:  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  State;  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  War;  Robert  McClel¬ 
land,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  James  C.  Dobbin,  of 
North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  James  Campbell,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Postmaster-General;  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  Attor¬ 
ney-General. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  the  visit  to  this 
country,  in  the  summer  of  1852,  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  together  with  several  of  his  friends.  One  of  these  was 
named  Martin  Koszta.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  reception 
given  to  him  and  his  comrades.  Instead  of  returning  to  his  own 
country  with  them,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  in  the  United 
States.  He  saw  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  here,  and  felt 
that  he  and  his  family  could  be  happier  than  in  his  oppressed  land. 
Accordingly,  he  engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  and  in  July,  1852, 
declared  under  oath  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  year,  having  business  in  Smyrna,  Koszta  went 
there  and  remained  for  some  time  undisturbed,  as  indeed  he  might 
have  expected,  since  Smyrna  was  not  on  Austrian  soil.  But  Koszta 
had  so  angered  the  Austrian  Government  that  a  plot  was  hatched  to 
capture  him.  On  June  21,  1853,  a  party  of  Greeks  in  Smyrna, 
hired  by  the  Austrian  consul,  overpowered  Koszta,  hustled  him  into 
a  boat,  and  took  him  aboard  an  Austrian  ship  of  war,  the  Huzzar , 
which  was  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  is  said  that  this  ship  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Archduke  John,  brother  of  the 
Emperor,  and  admiral  of  the  Austrian  navy.  Martin  Koszta  was 
put  in  irons,  and  otherwise  treated  as  a  criminal.  The  next  day, 
when  all  Smyrna  was  talking  about  this,  a  sloop  of  war,  the  St. 
Louis ,  Commander  Ingraham,  sailed  into  the  harbor.  Captain  In- 

1 

graham  heard  the  story  of  the  kidnapping,  and  learned  the  fact  from 
Koszta’ s  friends  that  the  kidnapped  man  was  an  American  citizen. 
Captain  Ingraham  at  once  went  on  board  the  Huzzar, ,  and  courteously 
asked  permission  to  see  Koszta.  The  Austrian  commander,  after 
some  hesitation,  granted  the  request.  Commander  Ingraham  assured 
himself  that  Koszta  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag.  He  demanded  his  release  of  the  Austrian  commander ;  and  when 
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it  was  refused,  sent  a  note  to  the  nearest  United  States  official,  Con¬ 
sul  Brown,  at  Constantinople.  While  he  was  awaiting  an  answer, 
six  Austrian  war-ships  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  took  up  posi¬ 
tions  near  the  Huzzar.  On  June  29th,  before  any  answer  had 
come  from  Consul  Brown,  the  St.  Louis  noticed  unusual  signs  of 


FRANKLIN  PIERCE 


activity  on  board  the  Huzzar ,  and  pretty  soon  she  began  to  get 
under  way. 

Captain  Ingraham  immediately  put  the  St.  Louis  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Huzzar  could  not  pass,  and  cleared  his  decks  for  action. 
The  Huzzar  hove  to,  and  then  Captain  Ingraham  went  aboard  and 
said  to  the  Austrian  commander,  who  received  him  with  great  cour¬ 
tesy  : 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  move  on  your  part  ?” 
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“  VVe  propose  to  sail  for  home,”  replied  the  Austrian.  “  The  con¬ 
sul  has  ordered  us  to  take  our  prisoner  to  Austria.” 

“  You  will  pardon  me,”  said  Captain  Ingraham  very  calmly.  “  But 
I  hope  you  will  not  leave  this  harbor  with  the  American  gentleman 
you  have  kidnapped.  If  you  do,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
extreme  measures.” 

The  Austrian  looked  around  the  harbor  at  the  line  of  friendly  war¬ 
ships,  and  then  looked  at  the  St.  Louis  with  her  decks  cleared,  and 
then  smiled  pleasantly  at  Captain  Ingraham,  and  said  that  he  thought 
such  remarks  were  extremely  rash,  and  that  the  Huzzar  would  do  as 
she  pleased.  Ingraham  bowed,  and  betook  himself  to  the  St.  L^ouis. 
He  had  no  sooner  got  aboard  than  he  said : 

“  Clear  the  guns  for  action  !” 

And  the  archduke  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  batteries  of  the 
St.  Loins  turned  upon  him.  He  realized  that,  having  the  wrong  side 
of  the  matter,  he  had  put  himself  in  a  bad  position.  The  Huzzar 
was  put  about,  and  sailed  back  to  her  old  anchorage.  The  archduke 
then  sent  word  to  Captain  Ingraham  that  he  would  await  the  arrival 
of  the  note  from  Mr.  Brown. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  1st,  Captain  Ingraham  received  his  reply. 
The  consul  at  Constantinople  commended  his  course,  and  told  him 
to  do  whatever  he  thought  best  to  prevent  an  outrage  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  Late  that  evening  Captain  Ingraham  sent  an  officer  aboard  the 
Huzzar  with  a  note.  The  note  formally  demanded  the  release  of 
Mr.  Koszta,  and  said  that  unless  the  prisoner  was  delivered  aboard 
the  St.  Louis  by  four  o’clock  the  next  afternoon,  Captain  Ingraham 
would  take  him  from  the  Austrians  by  force.  The  archduke  sent 
back  a  formal  refusal.  At  eight  o’clock  on  the  next  morning,  July 
2,  Ingraham  once  more  cleared  his  decks  for  action,  and  trained  his 
batteries  so  that  the  Huzzar  would  get  their  full  force  at  the  first 
discharge.  The  seven  Austrian  war-vessels  cleared  their  decks  and 
put  their  men  at  the  guns. 

All  this  while  great  excitement  had  prevailed  in  Smyrna ;  and  when 
the  citizens  saw  these  last  hostile  demonstrations,  they  crowded  the 
shores,  eager  to  see  the  one-sided  battle,  which  all  knew  would  not 
end  so  long  as  the  American  flag  floated  above  water.  At  ten  o’clock 
the  Austrian  sent  an  officer  to  Ingraham.  This  officer  tried  to  tem¬ 
porize,  but  Ingraham  refused  to  listen  to  him.  He  said  :  “  To  avoid 
the  worst,  I  will  agree  to  let  the  man  be  delivered  to  the  French 
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consul  in  Smyrna  until  your  government  has  a  chance  to  act.  But 
he  must  be  delivered  there,  or  I  will  take  him.  I  cannot  fail.  My 
cause  is  just.  I  have  stated  the  time.” 

Again  the  Austrian  sent  a  man  to  Captain  Ingraham.  But  this 
time  the  latter  refused  to  receive  him.  Then  the  Austrian  consul- 
general  came  out  from  Smyrna  and  tried  his  diplomacy.  Captain 
Ingraham  simply  repeated  that  the  French  consul  must  have  Koszta 
by  four  o’clock  or  there  would  be  trouble.  At  twelve  o’clock  a  boat 
left  the  side  of  the  Huzzar  with  Koszta  in  it,  and  one  hour  after¬ 
ward  the  French  consul  sent  word  that  Koszta  was  in  his  keeping. 
Later  in  the  day  several  of  the  Austrian  war- vessels  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor.  Then  came  long  negotiations  between  Secretary  of  State 
William  L.  Marcy  and  the  Austrian  charge  d’affaires  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  M.  Hiilsemann,  at  the  end  of  which  Austria  admitted  that  the 
United  States  was  right,  apologized,  and  released  all  claim  upon  Mr. 
Koszta. 

For  this  intrepid  and  patriotic  action,  Captain  Ingraham  received 
a  gold  medal  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress,  a  gold  medal  from 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  medals  and  other  testimonials  from  sev¬ 
eral  American  citizens,  and  a  present  of  a  fine  chronometer  and  an 
engrossed  letter  from  the  workingmen  of  England,  raised  by  a  penny 
subscription. 

Since  Fremont  made  his  last  exploring  expedition  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Pierce,  it  is  proper  that  a  summary  of  the 
work  done  by  the  man  whose  achievements  gave  him  the  name  of 
“The  Pathfinder”  should  be  given  here  in  these  pages.  Fremont’s 
first  expedition,  which,  like  the  two  following,  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  left  the  site  of  Kansas  City,  June  io, 
1842.  It  included  twenty-eight  men,  who  followed  the  general  line 
of  the  Kansas  and  Platte  rivers.  The  country  before  them  was 
much  disturbed  by  Indians,  who  were  unusually  hostile,  and  Fremont 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  advised  to  turn  back.  He  pushed  on, 
however,  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  where,  on  the  15th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  he  climbed  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks,  and  unfurled  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  This  peak  bears  the  name  of  the  explorer,  and  was  the  far¬ 
thest  point  westward  reached  by  him.  The  company  returned  to  St. 
Louis  in  October.  This  venture,  though  it  gained  much  valuable 
knowledge,  took  Fremont  only  to  the  borders  of  the  Great  West. 
He  was  ordered  by  the  government  to  go  farther  and  learn  more. 
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This  time  he  took  thirty-nine  men  with  him,  starting  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  and  not  returning  until  August  of  the  following  year.  His 
orders  were  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  line  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  besides  which  he  was  to  explore  the  country  south  of  that 
river,  of  which  territory  little  was  known.  The  expedition  accom¬ 
plished  much.  It  arrived  in  sight  of  Salt  Lake  in  September,  visited 
Oregon  and  California,  and  many  of  the  principal  streams  of  the 
region,  and  the  information  brought  back  made  necessary  numerous 
changes  in  the  maps  of  those  districts.  For  the  first  time  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Little  Salt  Lake,  Klamath  Lake,  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
the  Three  Parks,  and  the  Great  Basin  were  made  known.  The  men 
suffered  greatly  from  cold,  hunger,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians; 
but  Fremont  had  done  valuable  work,  and  was  rewarded  by  receiving 
the  brevet  rank  of  captain.  The  third  expedition  took  its  departure 
in  the  autumn  of  1845,  with  the  purpose  of  completing  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Basin,  extending  the  survey  west  and  southwest, 
and  ascertaining  the  best  route  to  the  Pacific  in  that  lower  latitude. 
The  men  suffered  again  from  lack  of  food  and  severe  weather,  as  well 
as  from  the  Indians,  who  sought  every  opportunity  to  annoy  them. 
Fremont  knew,  at  the  time  of  leaving  home,  that  war  would  soon 
break  out  with  Mexico,  and  this  fact  had  necessarily  much  effect 
upon  his  movements.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  part 
he  took  in  the  conquest  of  California. 

Meanwhile  General  Kearny  and  Commodore  Stockton  had  quar¬ 
relled.  Fremont  recognized  Stockton  as  his  superior  officer,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  General  Kearny  preferred  charges  against  him, 
and  he  was  tiied  by  court-martial.  Fremont  was  censured,  and  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  in  the  army,  refusing  to  accept  it  when,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  afterwards  tendered  to  him.  He  undertook  his  fourth 
expedition  in  the  fall  of  1848,  it  being  under  his  own  direction  and 
independent  of  the  government.  His  object  this  time  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  loute  to  California,  by  way  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Kio  Grande  and  the  Indian  country.  On  his  previous  expeditions 
his  guide  had  been  the  famous  mountaineer,  Kit  Carson,  a  man  un¬ 
rivalled  in  his  knowledge  of  the  country;  but  he  was  not  with  him 
now.  The  hunter  employed  was  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  caused 
the  frightful  disasters  that  followed. 
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A  start  was  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  since  Fremont  wished  to 
learn  what  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  during  the  winter.  The 
route  selected  led  through  the  country  of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Na- 
vahoes,  Comanches,  and  Kiowas.  They  were  among  the  fiercest  of 
Indians,  who  were  almost  continually  at  war  with  our  government. 
The  company  numbered  thirty  persons,  some  of  whom  had  been  with 
Fremont  before,  and  were  much  attached  to  him.  It  was  late  in 
November  when  they  reached  the  base  of  the  first  mountain  range. 
The  snow  was  so  deep  that  their  animals  could  hardly  flounder 
through,  and  when  the  men  dismounted  it  reached  to  their  waist. 
Arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the  range,  they  found  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  broad,  inviting  valley.  Fremont  carefully  scanned  the 
country  in  front  with  his  telescope,  and  saw  a  pass  which  led  through 
the  mountains.  His  guide  insisted  that  his  leader  was  mistaken. 
Fremont  would  not  be  convinced  for  some  time ;  but  unfortunately  he 
acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  man,  who  had  made  a  fatal  blunder. 
Since  the  pass  was  not  to  be  used,  the  party  began  climbing  the 
mountain  chain,  which  towered  like  an  immense  wall  in  front  of 
them.  They  had  to  hammer  down  the  snow  with  mauls  before  their 
mules  could  walk  over  it.  By  exhausting  labor  they  finally  reached 
the  summit,  where  they  were  met  by  a  gale  as  if  it  came  directly 
from  the  North  Pole.  It  was  so  terrible  that  neither  man  nor  beast 
could  withstand  it.  Many  times  the  men  had  to  drop  on  their  faces 
to  save  themselves  from  being  swept  off  their  feet.  The  mules, 
more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  huddled  together,  and  every  one  was 
frozen  solid!  They  toppled  over,  without  moving  limb  or  muscle, 
like  so  many  blocks  of  wood. 

To  stay  where  they  were  was  to  invite  the  fate  of  the  animals,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  push  on  in  the  teeth  of  the  icy  hurricane.  Fac¬ 
ing  about,  they  forced  a  passage  down  the  mountain-side  until  they 
found  a  slight  protection  from  the  wind.  Then  a  fire  was  started, 
and  by  huddling  together  they  escaped  freezing  to  death.  But  they 
were  still  in  a  fearful  situation.  All  their  animals  were  dead,  while 
their  provisions  were  nearly  gone.  The  nearest  settlement  was  dis¬ 
tant  some  ten  days’  travel.  It  looked  as  if  every  one  must  perish. 
Despair  settled  upon  all  the  group  except  Fremont,  who  keenly  felt 
his  responsibility.  He  sent  his  guide  and  several  of  the  hardiest 
men  to  the  settlement,  giving  them  ten  days  in  which  to  reach  it,  and 
the  same  in  which  to  return.  Sixteen  weary  days  dragged  by,  and 
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the  shivering  party  left  behind  were  still  alive.  Fremont  had  been 
doubtful  from  the  first  about  the  ability  of  those  whom  he  had  sent 
forth  to  bring  help.  They  were,  moreover,  in  danger  from  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  and,  if  they  escaped  them,  were  likely  to  succumb  to  cold  and 
starvation.  His  misgivings  continued  to  increase,  and  he  concluded 
to  follow  them.  He  took  four  companions,  intending,  if  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  others,  to  push  on  to  the  settlement  and  bring  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  poor  fellows  whom  he  was  forced  to  leave  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  snow  reached  to  the  armpits  of  the  travellers,  and  their  prog¬ 
ress  was  exhausting;  but  they  were  accustomed  to  hardship,  and 
toiled  on.  On  the  sixth  day  they  stumbled  upon  the  camp  of  their 
guide,  who  had  set  out  with  the  first  party.  One  of  the  men  had 
died,  and  had  been  partly  eaten  by  his  companions.  The  three  emaci¬ 
ated  survivors  were  helped  to  their  feet,  and  all  tottered  forward  again. 
Some  distance  farther  they  came  upon  the  tracks  of  Indians.  Ordi¬ 
narily  they  would  have  fled  from  them,  but  now  they  tried  to  find 
their  enemies.  Struggling  to  the  bank  of  the  frozen  Del  Norte,  they 
saw  an  Indian  taking  water  from  a  hole  in  the  ice.  The  men  di¬ 
vided,  so  as  to  surround  and  make  him  prisoner.  Fremont  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  was  an  old  acquaintance.  They  had  met 
several  years  before,  and  the  explorer  had  given  him  a  number  of 
presents,  which  the  warrior  highly  prized.  He  was  pleased  to  meet 
them,  and  proved  an  invaluable  friend.  He  furnished  them  with 
four  horses,  and  gave  careful  directions  as  to  the  shortest  route  to  the 
nearest  settlement.  Finally  the  wanderers  reached  Taos,  where 
their  old  friend  Kit  Carson  gave  them  food  and  shelter.  Supplies 
were  immediately  sent  to  those  in  the  mountains.  The  poor  fellows 
were  in  sore  need.  The  time  came  when  the  last  morsel  of  food  was 
devoured,  and  they  chewed  their  moccasins,  and  even  the  strings  of 
their  shoes  to  lessen  the  pangs  of  hunger.  One  proposed  to  eat  the 
bodies  of  those  that  had  died,  but  the  others  would  not  permit  the 
dreadful  act.  Besides  the  suffering  of  these  horrors,  there  was 
hardly  an  hour  of  all  those  awful  days  and  nights  that  the  thermom¬ 
eter  did  not  mark  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  One- third  perished 
before  the  help  sent  by  Fremont  reached  them. 

Fremont  remained  at  Taos  until  fully  recovered,  when  he  made 
his  way  to  California,  where  he  settled.  Since  reference  must  again 
be  made  to  him,  it  may  as  well  be  added  that  he  was  chosen  the  first 
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United  States  Senator  from  the  Pacific  State,  and  served  for  a  short 
term.  He  was  in  Europe  when  he  learned  that  the  government  had 
passed  an  appropriation  for  completing  the  survey  which  he  had  par¬ 
tially  made.  He  returned,  and  set  out  on  his  fifth  and  last  expe¬ 
dition,  which  was  made  in  the  years  1853  and  1854.  His  men 
suffered  severely,  but  the  object  was  fully  attained.  He  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado 
rivers,  passed  through  the  Mormon  settlements  and  the  Great 
Basin,  and  discovered  a  number  of  passes,  which  discoveries  have 
since  proven  to  be  of  great  value.  Fremont  served  for  a  time  as 
major-general  in  the  civil  war,  but  without  any  special  success.  He 
died  in  New  York  in  1890. 

On  February  28,  1854,  the  American  steamship  Black  Warrior 
was  seized  in  Havana  harbor,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  declared  con 
fiscated  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  charge  being  that  she  was 
aiding  filibustering  movements  in  Cuba.  This  high-handed  act 
caused  great  excitement  in  this  country,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  suspend  the  laws  of 
neutrality  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  This,  however, 
was  not  done,  but  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  demand 
indemnity  for  the  seizure  of  the  ship.  The  trouble  ended,  though  it 
gave  an  impetus  to  filibustering  operations  in  Cuba.  A  number  of 
expeditions  were  fitted  out,  but  the  President  issued  a  proclamation, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  which  effectually  stopped  them. 

At  that  time  our  representatives  at  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  were,  respectively,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Mason,  and 
Mr.  Soule.  By  direction  of  the  President,  they  met  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1854  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  to  confer  upon  the  best  method 
of  settling  the  difficulties  in  Cuba,  and,  if  possible,  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  island.  In  a  letter  to  our  government,  known  as 
the  Ostend  Circular,  the  representatives  recommended  that  Cuba 
should  be  purchased,  if  possible;  and,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  that 
it  should  be  taken  by  force.  They  said :  “  If  Spain,  actuated  by 
stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
to  the  United  .States,  then  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power.” 
This  was  an  audacious  proposition,  and,  it  must  be  said,  was  dis¬ 
creditable  to  American  diplomacy. 

Gen.  William  Walker  was  a  daring  filibuster  who  left  San  bran- 
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cisco  in  1853,  and  made  a  descent  upon  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California. 
The  next  spring  he  marched  overland  to  Sonora,  where  he  incited  a 
revolt.  His  band  was,  however,  scattered,  and  he  himself  made 
prisoner.  The  San  Francisco  authorities  acquitted  him  on  trial. 
His  next  act  was  to  recruit  a  band  of  about  sixty  men  and  proceed  to 
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Central  America.  He  landed  at  Nicaragua  with  peaceful  profes¬ 
sions,  but  almost  immediately  attempted  to  capture  the  nearest  town. 
He  was  soon  driven  out,  and  escaped  in  a  schooner ;  though,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1855,  he  came  back  with  a  stronger  force,  and  pushed  his 
schemes  with  so  much  vigor  that  in  the  following  month  he  seized 
Grenada,  the  capital,  and  placed  one  of  his  supporters  (a  Nicara¬ 
guan)  in  the  presidential  chair.  This  task  was  comparatively  easy, 
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since  Nicaragua,  just  then,  was  enjoying  one  of  her  periodical  revolu¬ 
tions.  Walker,  meanwhile,  was  joined  by  other  adventurers  from 
the  States,  and  the  governments  on  the  isthmus  combined  to  expel 
the  invaders;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Walker,  who  caused  himself 
to  be  elected  governor  of  Nicaragua.  He  now  sent  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest,  named  Vigil,  as  his  ambassador  to  Washington,  and  the 
President  welcomed  him.  Walker  ruled  like  a  despot  for  two  years ; 
but  eventually  the  alliance  against  him  proved  too  strong,  and  he  was 
compelled,  in  March,  1857,  to  surrender  his  forces;  but  he  personally 
escaped,  through  the  help  of  Commodore  Davis,  of  our  navy.  He 
appeared  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year;  but  he  and  his 
followers  were  seized  by  Commodore  Paulding  and  sent  to  New  York, 
to  be  tried  for  violating  the  neutrality  laws.  Walker,  as  usual,  was 
acquitted.  He  sailed  with  his  next  expedition  from  Mobile.  He 
was  arrested  for  leaving  port  without  a  clearance,  and  acquitted  by 
the  court  at  New  Orleans.  Once  more  he  went  to  Nicaragua,  and 
attacked  Truxillo  in  Honduras ;  but  the  President  of  that  state,  with 
the  aid  of  a  British  man-of-war,  captured  him  and  his  force.  Walker 
was  tried,  pronounced  guilty,  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  i860, 
was  shot. 

There  were  many  outrages  by  Indians  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territories  in  1855.  General  Wool  was  sent  from  San  Francisco  to 
Portland,  to  make  a  campaign  against  them.  The  Indians  were  con¬ 
quered  in  1856,  but  trouble  did  not  wholly  disappear  for  several 
years.  It  was  suspected,  indeed,  that  the  red-men  were  urged  to  hos¬ 
tilities  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  in  British 
Columbia. 

England  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Russia,  and  a 
number  of  recruits  were  enlisted  in  our  country  for  service  in  the 
Crimea.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  though  it  was 
sanctioned,  or  at  least  winked  at,  by  the  British  minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  other  officials.  He  and  the  English  consuls  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  were  dismissed  by  our  government. 
England  was  irritated  at  this  unfriendly  act,  as  she  deemed  it ;  but 
we  were  in  the  right,  and  a  new  minister  and  new  consuls  soon  took 
the  places  of  the  dismissed. 

The  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  rectified 
\n  1854.  Our  government  was  released  from  the  obligation  of  Gua- 
daloupe  Hidalgo,  which  required  us  to  defend  the  Mexican  frontier 
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against  the  Indians.  Por  this  release  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  Mexico  ten  million  dollars. 

A  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  in  1854  with  Great  Britain,  which 
opened  to  American  citizens  all  the  fisheries  of  British  America,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  Newfoundland;  and,  on  our  part,  gave  the  British 
the  right  to  share  the  American  fisheries  as  far  as  the  36th  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  Commerce  between  the  United  States  and  British 
provinces  in  flour,  breadstuffs,  fish,  animals,  lumber,  and  many  other 
natural  products  was  made  free.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
Canadian  canals  were  opened  to  American  vessels.  Our  government 
promised  to  urge  the  respective  States  to  admit  British  vessels  into 
their  canals  on  the  same  terms.  The  wise  agreement  was  made  that 
from  that  time  forward  all  disputes  concerning  the  fisheries  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  reciprocity  treaty,  which  was  of 
manifest  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries,  lasted  until 
1866,  when,  chiefly  for  political  reasons,  it  was  terminated  by  the 
United  States. 

In  January,  1853,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  brought  forward  a  bill 
which  proposed  to  organize  the  immense  area  between  Missouri, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pacific  Territories,  on 
the  other,  into  two  Territories.  The  southern  area  was  to  include 
the  lands  lying  south  of  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  be 
known  as  Kansas,  while  that  which  lay  to  the  north  was  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  Nebraska.  The  bill  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Northern 
members  of  Congress,  for  it  meant  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  of  1821,  inasmuch  as  it  permitted  slavery  in  both  Territories, 
though  most  of  Nebraska  lies  north  of  the  parallel  named  in  that 
measure.  Public  meetings  were  called  in  the  North,  at  which  violent 
resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  bill,  and  it  was  bitterly 
fought  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  It  passed  the  Senate,  how¬ 
ever,  March  7th,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14,  and  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  by  a  vote  of  1 1 3  to  100.  The  measure  was  amended,  in  some 
respects,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  May  3 1  st.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  was  thus  repealed,  and  Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  left 
to  do  as  they  pleased  with  the  question  of  slavery.  Nebraska  lies  so 
far  north  that  no  trouble  occurred  there.  The  sentiment,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  overwhelmingly  against  slavery,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
latter  attempted  no  real  fight  against  it.  It  was  far  different,  how- 
53 
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Period  v  ever,  in  Kansas.  There  the  question  was  an  open  one,  but  the 
Consoli da-  chances  were  in  favor  of  freedom.  Hardly  had  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
EXi829°N  Passed  when  associations  were  formed  in  the  North  and  West, 
™  and  especially  in  New  England,  to  send  emigrants  to  Kansas. 
—  Churches  furnished  them  with  “Bibles  and  rifles,”  and  they  went 
forward  with  the  resolve  to  hold  their  ground  and  fight  slavery  against 
all  its  adherents. 

The  South,  meanwhile,  had  become  alarmed  at  these  preparations 
of  settling  Kansas  with  people  from  the  free  States.  Consequently, 
societies  were  formed  under  various  names,  such  as  “  Sons  of  the 
South,”  “Blue  Lodges,”  “Friends’  Society,”  etc.,  whose  object  was 
t<  send  enough  men  into  Kansas  to  out-vote  those  forwarded  by  the 
“  Emigrant  Aid  Society,”  of  New  England.  The  slavery  men  organ¬ 
ized  many  companies  in  Missouri,  who  bound  themselves  to  help 
War  in  their  friends  across  the  border  whenever  such  help  was  needed,  and 
Kansas  to  assist  by  force  of  arms  in  driving  the  free-State  men  out  of  the 
Territory.  The  road  to  Kansas  for  the  Northern  settlers  led  across 
Missouri.  The  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  refused  to 
allow  them  to  cross  the  region,  whereupon  the  free-State  parties  took 
the  roundabout  course  through  Iowa,  and  entered  Kansas  from  the 
north.  The  immigrants  continued  to  gather  from  the  North  and 
South,  and  the  feeling  was  so  bitter  that  armed  collisions  took  place. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Reeder  was  sent  into  the  Territory  as  governor,  in  the 
autumn  of  1854?  when  he  ordered  the  election  of  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture.  This,  of  necessity,  would  pass  upon  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  the  struggle  was  at  once  opened.  The  Missourians  came  over 
with  tents,  artillery,  and  rifles,  prepared  to  “repeat”  their  votes  often 
enough  to  make  victory  sure.  The  whole  number  of  legal  voters  in 
the  Tu  litoiy  was  less  than  nine  hundred  \  but  when  the  votes  were 
counted  aftci  the  election,  they  numbered  more  than  six  thousand. 
The  membeis  of  the  legislature  thus  elected  were  supporters  of 
slavery,  and  they  began  enacting  laws  for  upholding  it  in  Kansas. 
Governor  Reeder  vetoed  every  one  of  these  measures,  and  at  this  the 
members  saw  that  they  were  powerless  with  him  in  the  executive 
chair,  and  asked  President  Pierce  to  recall  him.  The  President  did 
so,  and  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  took  his  place.  He  was  welcome, 
for  he  was  known  to  be  a  strong  slavery  man. 

This  pio-slavery  legislature  held  its  sessions  at  the  town  of 
Shawnee,  close  to  Missouri.  The  actual  settlers  met  in  convention 
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in  September,  1855,  and  decided  not  to  recognize  the  Shawnee  legis¬ 
lature.  A  delegate  convention  met  at  Topeka,  on  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  framed  a  constitution,  which  was  approved  by  the  voters 
of  the  Territory,  and  this  made  Kansas  free.  Previous  to  this,  the 
pro-slavery  men  came  together  at  Lecompton,  in  March,  and  adopted 
a  constitution  permitting  slavery ;  and  thus  the  issue  stood.  Presi¬ 
dent  Pierce,  at  this  juncture,  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  formation  of  a  free-state  government  in  Kansas 
was  an  act  of  rebellion,  while  what  was  passed  ni  the  previous  March 
was  valid.  The  violence  in  the  distracted  Territory  now  became  so 
great  that  Congress,  in  March,  1855,  apppointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  go  to  the  disturbed  district  and  investigate  the  matter.  This 
committee  reported,  in  July,  that  neither  election  was  regular,  but  that 
the  different  elections  held  in  the  Territory  before  the  formation  of 
the  State  government  had  been  as  nearly  legal  as  was  possible  in  the 
disturbed  condition,  and  that  the  constitution  adopted  by  their  dele¬ 
gates  was  the  legal  one.  This  constitution  was  the  pro-slavery 
one. 

Thus  the  civil  war  went  on.  The  skies  were  reddened  at  night 
by  the  flames  of  burning  buildings.  Incensed  men  belonging  to  both 
factions  rode  over  the  Territory,  hunting  up  their  political  opponents 
as  if  they  were  Seminoles  or  Apaches ;  outrages  of  the  most  frightful 
nature  were  committed,  while  armed  settlers,  despite  the  trouble, 
continued  to  flock  thither  from  both  the  free  and  the  slave  States. 
The  free-state  men  established  a  government  at  Lawrence,  with 
General  Lane  at  its  head.  The  place  was  sacked  and  burned,  March 
20,  1856,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  free-state  legislature  at  To¬ 
peka  was  broken  up  by  companies  of  artillery  and  dragoons  of  the 
Federal  army,  by  direction  of  the  President. 

Governor  Shannon  was  now  weary  of  his  hopeless  task,  and  he 
gave  place  to  John  W.  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  ordered 
both  parties  to  disarm,  but  neither  paid  any  attention  to  the  mandate. 
The  governor  proceeded  to  take  vigorous  measures ;  but,  finding  that 
he  was  not  supported  by  the  President,  he  resigned,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi.  Governor  Walker 
tried  to  do  right,  and  as  a  consequence  offended  everybody.  He  was 
turned  out,  and  was  followed  by  J.  W.  Denver,  who  did  not  wait  long 
befoie  resigning  to  make  room  for  Samuel  Medary.  Finally,  events 
sufficiently  shaped  themselves  in  the  struggle  that  the  free-state  men 
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won,  and  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  without  slavery,  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1861. 

The  scenes  of  violence  caused  by  the  quarrel  over  slavery  pene¬ 
trated  the  halls  of  Congress.  Charles  Sumner,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  delivered  a  stinging  speech  on  “  The  Crime 
Against  Kansas,”  to  which  Senators  Cass,  Douglas,  Mason,  and  Butler 
made  equally  violent  replies.  Some  days  later,  while  Sumner  was 


THE  ASSAULT  UPON  SENATOR  SUMNER 


sitting  at  his  desk  writing,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  he 
was  approached  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  representative  from  South 
Carolina,  and  assaulted  so  savagely  with  a  cane  that  he  fell  senseless 
and  bleeding  to  the  floor.  Sumner  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  abroad  for  medical  treatment,  and  did  not  resume  his 
seat  for  nearly  four  years.  Although  much  indignation  was  excited 
by  the  dastardly  act,  Brooks  became  a  hero  in  his  State,  and  was  com¬ 
mended  throughout  the  South. 

During  Pierce’s  administration,  a  new  political  party  came  into  ex- 
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istence.  It  was  formed  in  New  York,  in  1853,  its  aim  being  to  check 
foreign  influence,  especially  that  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Its 
motto  was  “  America  for  Americans.”  The  members  called  them¬ 
selves  “  Native  Americans,”  but  their  common  name  was  “  Know- 
Nothings,”  because,  when  questioned  by  outsiders  as  to  their  doings 
and  objects,  they  invariably  replied  that  they  “knew  nothing.”  No 
one  could  become  a  member  of  the  organization  unless  both  he  and 
his  father  were  natives  of  this  country.  It  is  said  that  the  salutation 
of  one  member  to  another  was  the  silly  interrogation :  “  Have  you 
seen  Sam?”  The  new  party  increased  fast.  The  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise,  in  1854,  caused  a  general  overturning  in  politics, 
in  which  the  Whig  organization  passed  out  of  existence.  In  the 
autumn  of  1854,  the  Native  Americans  carried  several  States,  and 
some  degree  of  consternation  spread  among  their  opponents.  In 
1855,  they  were  successful  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  the  Democrats  won  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  There  was  a  widespread  hope  that  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  become  a  national  Union  party,  for  they  had  many  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  South,  and  thus  the  impending  strife  between  the  sec¬ 
tions  might  be  averted.  The  Native  Americans  met  in  Philadelphia 
on  Washington’s  Birthday,  and  nominated  for  President  Millard  Fill¬ 
more,  and  for  Vice-President  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  At  the  same  time,  a  convention  assembled  in  Pittsburg  and 
formed  the  present  Republican  party,  whose  foundation  principle 
was  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Before  adjournment,  the 
delegates  decided  to  hold  a  national  convention  on  the  17th  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of 
June.  Franklin  Pierce  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  but  de¬ 
veloped  no  strength.  Senator  Douglas  had  a  strong  following ;  but 
the  nomination  went  to  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President. 
The  Republican  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June, 
and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont,  the  explorer,  and  William  L.  Day- 
ton,  of  New  Jersey,  as  its  candidates.  In  the  convention,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  received  1 10  votes  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

In  the  election  of  1856,  Buchanan  carried  nineteen  States,  and 
received  174  electoral  votes;  Fremont  eleven  States,  and  114  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  and  Fillmore,  one  State  (Maryland),  and  eight  electoral 
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votes.  The  result  of  the  election  was  disquieting  to  the  South,  for 
it  saw  a  political  party  not  yet  two  years  old  carry  nearly  all  the  free 
States,  and  come  perilously  near  electing  its  candidates.  Already 
there  was  a  strong  party  of  secessionists  in  the  South,  who  began 
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preparing  for  the  struggle  that  was  to  come  four  years  later.  The 
Native  American,  or  Know-Nothing  party  rapidly  dwindled,  and 
was  finally  absorbed  by  the  other  parties.  Its  successor  is  the 
American  Protective  Association,  which  was  formed  in  1S93  and 
’94,  and  gained  a  considerable  following  in  many  States. 


CHAPTER  LV 


BUCHANAN' S  ADMINISTRA  TION—185J-1861 


[Authorities  :  The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  1854,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  augmented  the  intensity,  and  renewed  the  hatreds  of 
the  contest  between  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  the  friends  of  slavery.  The  greatest 
of  the  many  great  men  that  were  brought  into  prominence  as  leaders  by  this  contest  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  An  eminent  historian  says  of  him:  “  The  name  of  Lincoln  will  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  greatest  that  history  has  to  inscribe  on  its  annals.  ” 

“  His  occupying  the  chair  of  state,”  says  Emerson,  ‘‘was  a  triumph  of  the  good  sense 
of  mankind  and  of  the  public  conscience.  ”  Special  authorities  for  this  period  are:  “Mr, 
Buchanan’s  Administration,”  written  by  himself,  the  various  histories  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  “  Life  of  Lincoln,”  of  which  there  are  several,  among  which  the  reader  is  referred 
particularly  to  one  lately  written  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  Mr.  John  Hay.] 


jVxrtic  Explorers' 


I  AMES  BUCHANAN  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  April  13,  1791.  Admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  he  was  elected  two  years 
later  to  the  State  legislature.  He  served  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  1821  to  1831; 
was  minister  to  Russia,  1832  to  1834;  United 
States  Senator,  1834  to  1845;  Secretary  of  State 
under  Polk,  1845  t°  1849,  and  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  1853  to  1856.  At  the  close  of  his  Presidential  term  he 
retired  to  his  home  at  Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where 
he  died  in  1868.  President  Buchanan  was  the  only  bachelor 
who,  thus  far,  has  been  President  of  the  United  States.  He  did 
not  retain  any  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  his  predecessor.  His 
Secretary  of  State  was  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia;  Secretary  of  War,  John 
B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jacob  Thompson, 
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of  Mississippi ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut ;  Postmaster-General,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee;  At¬ 
torney-General,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  troublous  times  of  secession  were  at  hand,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  disintegrating  this  Cabinet  toward  the  close  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Cobb’s  sympathy  with  the  South  led  him  to  resign,  December 
8,  i860,  and  Thompson  did  not  wait  long  before  following  him. 
John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Thompson,  his  duties  were  performed  by  his  chief 
clerk.  Cass  resigned  in  December,  i860,  because  of  his  impatience 
with  the  timid  policy  of  the  President ;  whereupon  Black  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  department,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  was  made 
Attorney-General.  The  latter’s  uncompromising  Union  sentiment, 
expressed  in  the  most  vigorous  terms  and  manner,  drove  P'loyd  out  of 
the  Cabinet.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky. 

Some  of  the  incidents  already  related  occurred  during  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Buchanan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British  min¬ 
ister  to  this  country  (Mr.  Crampton)  had  been  dismissed  for  the 
offence  of  enlisting  men  on  our  soil  to  help  England  in  her  war 
against  Russia.  For  a  time,  no  minister  was  sent  to  take  his  place, 
and  there  was  considerable  muttering  and  talk  of  war  between  the 
countries.  Good  feeling  was  restored  by  a  curious  incident.  The 
English  ship  Resolute ,  engaged  in  arctic  discovery,  was  caught  in 
the  ice  and  abandoned  by  its  crew  in  1854.  An  American  whaler 
came  upon  it  adrift,  a  thousand  miles  from  where  it  had  been  left. 
Our  government  presented  it  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  December,  1856, 
and  the  words  spoken  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations  on 
the  interesting  occasion  were  so  conciliatory  that  they  produced  a 
soothing  effect  in  both  countries.  Lord  Napier  soon  arrived  as 
minister  from  Great  Britain,  and  friendly  relations  were  fully  re¬ 
stored. 

President  Buchanan  had  trouble  with  the  Mormons  in  the  first 
year  of  his  administration.  They  were  angry  because  Utah  was 
refused  admission  to  the  Union.  Brigham  Young,  the  successor  of 
Joseph  Smith  in  the  presidency  of  the  church,  was  a  despot  whose 
will  few  dared  to  question.  He  destroyed  the  records  of  the  United 
States  court  in  that  district.  The  Federal  judges  sent  thither  were 
insulted,  and  they  and  the  other  officials  were  driven  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  The  plea  made  by  the  Mormons  for  this  violence  was  that 
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the  personal  character  of  the  United  States  officials  was  offensive. 
This  was  so  intolerable  to  our  government  that  Alfred  Cumming, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  displaced 
Brigham  Young  as  governor.  Judge  Delana  Eckels,  of  Indiana,  was 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory,  and  an  armed  force  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  sent 
to  Utah  to  put  down  interference  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Mormons  prepared  to  resist  this  force.  Brigham  Young,  in  a 
proclamation,  denounced  the  troops  as  a  mob,  forbade  them  to  enter 
the  Territory,  and  called  upon  his  followers  to  drive  them  out. 
When  the  troops  reached  the  Territory,  in  the  autumn,  they  were 
attacked  (October  6,  1857),  several  of  the  supply  trains  destroyed, 
and  eight  hundred  oxen  driven  off.  Colonel  Johnston  was  obliged 
to  find  winter  quarters  on  Black’s  Ford,  near  Fort  Bridger,  while 
Governor  Cumming  declared  the  Territory  in  a  state  of  insurrec¬ 
tion. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  critical  state,  Thomas  L.  Kane  entered 
Utah  in  the  spring  of  1858,  by  way  of  California,  with  conciliatory 
letters  from  President  Buchanan.  An  understanding  was  brought 
about  between  Governor  Cumming  and  the  rebels.  Governor  Powell, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Major  McCulloch  arrived  soon  afterwards  with  a 
proclamation  from  the  President  offering  pardon  to  all  who  would 
submit  to  the  national  authority.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Mormons,  and,  when  order  was  restored,  in  May,  i860,  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Territory.  By  and  by,  something  more 
will  be  related  about  these  people,  whose  system  of  polygamy  was 
long  a  foul  blot  upon  our  civilization.* 


*  Brigham  Young  died  in  1877,  and  at  this  writing  his  office  is  filled  by  George  Q. 
Cannon,  an  Englishman,  who  is  a  Congressman.  The  power  is  now  divided  among\ 
large  number  of  church  dignitaries,  instead  of  being  centralized  as  it  was  in  Young. 
The  Mormon  organization  has  a  strength  that  few  outsiders  suspect.  It  is  constantly 
increased  by  immense  numbers  of  foreigners,  the  Mormon  missionaries  being  industri¬ 
ously  at  work  all  the  time.  One  million  dollars  annually  is  turned  in  from  the  “  tithe  ” 
or  church  tax,  each  man  being  compelled  to  pay  one-tenth  of  his  earnings.  Polygamy, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  original  Mormon  faith,  is  still  practised.  It  is  now  indulged  iii 
more  secretly,  since  the  United  States  government  has  legislated  against  it.  Congress¬ 
man  Cannon  has  seven  wives.  In  a  recent  overland  journey,  the  writer  learned  that  one 
of  the  brakemen  on  the  train  had  four  wives.  Henry  Lunt,  a  Mormon  bishop, 
on  one  occasion  made  this  boast:  “Our  church  has  been  organized  only  fifty  years! 
but  behoid  its  wealth  and  power  !  We  look  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when  we 
will  hold  the  reins  of  the  United  States  government.  This  is  our  present  temporal  aim  ; 
and,  after  that,  we  expect  to  control  the  continent.” 
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The  year  1857  was  attended  by  a  period  of  financial  distress  which 
recalled  the  “hard  times''  of  twenty  years  before,  under  President 
Van  Buren.  The  treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  some 
time  overflowed,  was  now  empty,  and  the  new  government  for  a  while 
was  unable  to  pay  its  officers.  One  cause  of  the  panic  was  the  too 


JAMES  BUCHANAN 

rapid  building  of  railway  lines  in  regions  where  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  pay  expenses  for  many  years.  The  theory7  was  that  these  lines 
would  attract  settlers  to  the  sections,  which  would  thus  become  pros¬ 
perous.  But  the  settlers  did  not  come  so  quickly  as  was  expected, 
and  the  men  who  had  put  their  money  into  the  roads,  being  finan¬ 
cially  pressed,  began  to  sell  their  shares  at  prices  which  alarmed 
others,  and  caused  a  fall  in  stocks.  Capital  is  always  sensithe,  and 
the  panic,  once  begun,  rapidly  spread.  There  was  much  loss ;  but 
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the  country  was  so  rich  in  resources  that  the  suffering  was  far  less 
than  in  1837.* 

Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  May  1 1,  1858.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Minnesota  River,  the  word  meaning  “  Cloudy 
Water.”  The  region  was  first  penetrated  by  La  Salle  and  bather 
Hennepin,  in  1680.  They  were  followed  by  others,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  country  was  fully  explored.  Fort  Snelling  was  built 
in  1819,  and  the  first  building  was  erected  in  St.  Paul,  in  1838. 
The  region  was  organized  into  a  Territory  in  1849*  with  an  aiea 
almost  double  that  of  the  present  State.  In  1850,  the  population  of 
the  whole  Territory  was  about  six  thousand.  Settlement  was  for  a 
time  delayed  by  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
to  the  soil.  These  rights  were  surrendered  by  treaty  in  1851,  when 
the  increase  in  population  became  so  rapid  that  seven  years  were 
sufficient  to  entitle  Minnesota  to  admission  into  the  Union. 

Oregon  became  a  State  on  the  14th  of  February,  1859*  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  herb  abundant  on  the  coast,  called 
in  Spanish  oi'egano.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur¬ 
chase,  but  was  so  remote  that  for  a  long  time  little  was  known  about 
it.  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  entered  its  principal  stream  in  1792, 
in  the  ship  Columbia ,  which  name  he  gave  to  the  river.  He  brought 
back  so  favorable  a  report  that  much  interest  was  speedily  excited. 
The  region  was  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  at  which  period 
they  traced  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  and  descended  the  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific.  The  section  then  abounded  with  fur-bearing  animals 
and  an  extensive  trade  was  for  long  carried  on.  The  association 
most  largely  engaged  in  this  enterprise  was  the  American  Fur  Com¬ 
pany,  f  which  built  Fort  Astoria,  in  1811.  John  Jacob  Astor  was 
the  chief  member  of  the  company.  The  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  also  roamed  over  the  region.  From  1836  to 
1839,  there  was  a  considerable  migration  by  Americans  overland  to 

*  In  1857,  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  most  practically 
useful  typewriting  machine  that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time.  The  purchaser  of  the 
rights  of  Francis  obtained  new  patents  ten  years  later,  but  his  machines  were  never  manu¬ 
factured  in  any  great  quantity  or  put  on  the  market.  Other  patents  were  subsequently 
granted,  and,  in  1873,  Remington  &  Sons,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  pushed  the  typewriter  into 
prominence.  Several  hundred  varieties  of  typewriting  machines  are  now  manufactured, 
and  they  have  become  an  almost  indispensable  handmaid  of  commerce. 

f  In  Washington  Irving’s  “  Astoria  ”  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Company,  and  of  the  perils  and  trying  experiences  of  the  hunters  and  trappers 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 
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Oregon.  In  1848,  it  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  including  that 
portion  of  Washington  Territory  which  was  detached  in  1853.  Emi¬ 
gration  thither  increased  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
and  auriferous  deposits  were  found  in  the  Territory;  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  agricultural  products  of  Oregon  were  far  more  valuable 
than  the  yield  of  gold — the  wheat,  especially,  being  unsurpassed  by 
that  grown  anywhere  else. 

The  slave  question  kept  the  country  in  a  turmoil.  A  negro,  by 
the  name  of  Dred  Scott,  was  a  slave  of  Dr.  Emerson,  of  Missouri, 
who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army.  He  removed  to 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and,  in  1836,  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota, 
taking  each  time  his  slave  with  him.  At  Fort  Snelling  Scott  mar¬ 
ried  a  negress  who  was  a  slave  of  Dr.  Emerson.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them,  after  which  the  family  was  taken  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
members  sold.  Scott  brought  suit  for  his  freedom.  The  case  was 
appealed  from  the  courts  of  Missouri  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  decision  was  not  rendered  until  March,  1857. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court,  de¬ 
clared  that  no  negro,  whether  free  or  slave,  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  was  no  constitutional  process  by  which  he 
could  become  so.  Therefore,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
negro  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  It  was  asserted,  further, 
that  a  slave  was  simply  a  piece  of  property  or  personal  chattel,  to 
be  taken  from  State  to  State  like  a  horse  or  cow,  without  the  rights 
of  the  owner  being  affected.  The  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
compromise  of  1850  were  therefore  unconstitutional,  and  null  and 
void.  This  iniquitous  decision  was  concurred  in  by  six  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  bench  (Wayne,  Nelson,  Grier,  Daniel,  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Catron),  while  Judges  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented.  The 
South  was  delighted,  and  the  North  righteously  incensed. 

The  first  telegraphic  cable  across  the  Atlantic  was  completed 
August  5,  1858,  the  credit  being  mainly  due  to  Cyrus  W.  Field,  a 
rich  merchant  of  New  York.  In  the  preceding  March,  2,500  miles 
of  wire  were  manufactured,  and  the  laying  of  the  line  began  at 
Valentia,  Ireland.  Two  British  and  two  American  vessels  were  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  the  cable  broke  twice,  and  the  vessels  were  obliged  to 
return  to  Plymouth.  A  new  start  was  made  on  the  20th  of  June,  but 
operations  were  stopped  by  a  severe  storm.  The  next  attempt  was 
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successful.  Twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  wire  were  laid  along  the 
ocean  bottom  from  Valentia  to  Newfoundland,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  were  joined  by  a  submarine  telegraph. 
On  the  evening  of  August  5,  the  English  directors  telegraphed  to 
the  directors  in  America  :  “  Europe  and  America  are  united  by  tele¬ 
graph.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men.”  A  few  minutes  later  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  message 
to  President  Buchanan,  expressing  her  satisfaction  at  the  completion 
of  an  undertaking  so  likely  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  two 
nations.  The  message  was  received  at  Newfoundland  in  about  an 
hour  after  its  transmission  began.  The  event  was  celebrated  with 
illuminations,  military  parades,  salutes  of  artillery,  and  a  fusillade 
throughout  the  country  of  orations  and  speeches.  But  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  soon  came.  The  insulation  was  faulty,  the  difficulty  increased, 
and  on  the  4th  of  September  the  wire  ceased  to  work.  Another 
company  was  organized  in  i860,  and  the  attempts  to  lay  a  cable  were 
renewed.  More  trouble  and  failures  followed;  but  complete  success 
was  attained  in  1866,  since  which  several  cable  lines  have  been  laid 
and  are  in  active  work.  Telegraphic  communication  is  now  complete 
around  the  globe. 

Another  dispute  with  England  arose  in  the  summer  of  1859.  That 
country  desired  the  possession  of  the  small  island  of  San  Juan,  near 
the  island  of  Vancouver,  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  for  the  reason  that 
it  commands  the  narrow  channel  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  of  1846  was  so  indefinite  in  its  wording 
that  there  was  ground  for  the  claim  to  San  Juan  by  each  nation. 
Neither  would  yield,  and  for  several  years  the  island  was  jointly 
occupied  by  British  and  American  officials.  The  Americans  became 
impatient,  and  General  Harney,  commanding  the  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  sent  reinforcements  to  the  little  force  stationed  on  San  Juan. 
The  governor  of  British  Columbia  protested,  and  declared  that  he 
would  land  his  own  soldiers  if  the  movement  was  not  stopped.  Gen¬ 
eral  Harney  refused,  and  General  Scott  was  sent  thither.  This  tact¬ 
ful  old  soldier  discussed  the  matter  so  courteously  with  the  governor 
that  they  soon  leached  an  understanding.  A.11  the  American  troops 
except  one  company  were  withdrawn,  and  work  on  the  fortifications 
begun  by  General  Harney  ceased.  The  English  squadron  sailed 
away,  and  all  for  the  time  became  peaceful. 

AH  this,  howevei,  did  not  settle  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
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San  Juan,  noi  was  it  settled  until  October,  1872,  when  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  to  whom  the  dispute  had  been  referred,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  the  United  States.  The  island  was  evacuated  by  the 
British  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month. 

Important  mineral  and  oil  discoveries  were  made  about  this  time. 


JOHN  BROWN 

It  was  learned,  for  instance,  that  coal  is  not  confined  to  two  or  three 
States,  but  that  our  country  is  in  regions  rich  in  that  commodity,  and 
probably  contains  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  In 
1858,  gold  was  found  at  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado,  and  has  since  been 
discovered  in  numerous  other  sections  in  the  far  West.  The  Com¬ 
stock  Lode  of  silver  was  brought  to  light  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
and  many  other  mines  have  since  been  developed.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  region  abounds  with  almost  every  kind  of  mineral.  In 
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1859,  oil  was  struck  near  Titusville,  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
The  immense  quantities  of  petroleum  have  added  millions  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  are  still  the  source  of  a  princely  revenue. 
The  silver  produced  by  the  Comstock  Lode  is  worth  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars. 

During  the  troublous  times  in  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  active  anti¬ 
slavery  leaders  was  John  Brown,  who  lived  at  Ossawatomie.  He  was 
a  fanatic,  who  hated  slavery  so  implacably  that  he  came  to  believe 
that  it  was  his  mission  to  destroy  it  wherever  it  existed.  He  strove 
to  enlist  well-known  abolitionists  in  his  enterprise  of  invading  the 
South  and  freeing  the  slaves,  but  none  would  join  him.  Men  like 
Frederick  Douglass,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  negroes,  and  many 
others  sought  to  dissuade  him;  but  he  would  not  be  turned  aside 
from  his  purpose.  His  plan  was  to  invade  Virginia  with  a  small 
military  force,  and  there  call  upon  the  slaves  to  rise  in  revolt.  He 
believed  that  they  would  flock  to  his  standard  by  the  thousand,  over¬ 
come  their  masters,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  throughout  the 
South.  He  collected  twenty-one  men,  including  his  three  sons, 
Owen,  Oliver,  and  Watson,  and  five  colored  persons,  who  met  se¬ 
cretly  on  the  Maryland  shore,  opposite  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  the  month 
of  October.  On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  the  month,  they  crossed  the 
railway  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  seized  the  United  States  arsenal, 
stopped  the  railway  trains,  captured  a  number  of  citizens,  set  free 
such  slaves  as  they  could  find,  and  held  the  town  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

Pickets  were  thrown  out,  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  every 
person  who  ventured  abroad  was  arrested.  A  puzzled  negro,  who 
did  not  understand  matters,  ventured  too  near  the  bridge  and  was 
shot.  The  telegraph  lines  were  cut,  and  arms  sent  to  the  slaves,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  rise  at  once.  The  infuriated  citi¬ 
zens  attacked  the  aimoiy  the  next  morning.  The  insurgents  fired 
through  the  windows,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  a  time ;  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  building  could  not  be  held  against  the 
assailants,  whose  numbers  were  increasing  every  minute.  Some  of 
Brown’s  men  now  tried  to  escape.  One  leaped  into  the  river,  and 
swam  desperately  for  the  other  shore.  He  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded.  Climbing  upon  a  rock,  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  token 
of  surrender ;  but  the  Virginians  were  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  any  of  those  who  were  seeking  to  destroy  their  homes. 
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One  of  them  waded  to  the  man  and  blew  out  his  brains.  Brown  took 
refuge  in  an  adjacent  engine-house,  with  his  wounded  and  prisoners, 
where  he  remained  throughout  Monday  and  the  night  following. 
Meanwhile,  news  had  reached  Washington  of  the  startling  occur¬ 
rence.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  arrived  on  the 
spot,  with  a  force  of  marines  and  land  troops.  The  local  militia  of 
Virginia  had  been  called  out ;  but  Brown,  although  no  hope  remained) 
even  then  would  not  surrender.  The  doors  of  the  engine-house  were 
battered  in,  and  the  little  band  was  at  once  overcome.  Brown  had 
been  wounded,  two  of  his  sons  killed,  and  others  seriously  injured 
during  the  final  attack.  Brown  and  his  six  companions  were  tried 
by  the  Virginian  authorities,  and  hanged  on  the  2d  of  December. 
The  occurrence  caused  fearful  excitement  both  North  and  South. 
The  Southerners  looked  upon  it  as  the  direct  result  of  the  teaching 
of  the  abolitionists,  and  believed  that  the  “raid  had  been  inspired  and 
aided  by  leading  men  in  the  North ;  whereas,  as  has  been  shown, 
Brown  himself  was  the  only  one  responsible.  His  act  was  con¬ 
demned  as  strongly  by  right-thinking  men  in  the  free  States  as  by 
those  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.* 

The  time  again  approached  for  the  Presidential  election.  The 
whole  country  was  seething  with  excitement,  while  the  North  and 
the  South  drifted  farther  and  farther  apart.  Many  people  in  the  free 
States  felt  a  sympathy  for  their  brethren  in  the  South,  and  were 
willing  to  go  to  reasonable  lengths  to  hold  them  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  Union;  while  thousands  in  the  South  still  loved  the  old  flag 
above  everything  else,  and  prayed  that  the  threatening  clouds  might 
pass  harmlessly  by. 

Strange  and  ominous  actions  took  place,  as  the  critical  time  ap¬ 
proached.  South  Carolina,  fiery,  impetuous,  and  headlong,  was  the 
leader  in  the  secession  movement,  as  she  had  been  in  the  nullification 
outburst,  nearly  thirty  years  before.  The  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention,  at  which  there  were  present  six  hundred  delegates,  assembled 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  23d  of  April,  i860,  to  nominate  candi- 

*John  Brown,  it  appears,  selected  Harper’s  Ferry  for  his  initial  movement  twenty 
years  before  he  made  his  abortive  attempt.  He  was  arranging  for  the  attack  in  1855, 
when  five  of  his  sons  went  to  Kansas.  His  sons  Oliver  and  Watson  were  killed  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  besides  two  of  their  brothers-in-law.  Thirteen  of  the  men  had  taken  part  in 
the  troubles  in  Kansas,  and  three  of  the  negroes  were  fugitive  slaves.  John  Brown’s 
son  Frederick  was  killed  in  Kansas.  Owen  escaped  from  the  raid,  and  died  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  in  1889. 
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dates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  and  to  make  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  principles.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  an  able 
statesman,  who  was  an  ardent  pro-slavery  Democrat,  was  chosen 
chairman.  The  discussions  soon  developed  differences  that  could 
neither  be  reconciled  nor  compromised.  The  extremists  withdrew, 
and  formed  what  they  called  a  “  Constitutional  Convention,”  with 
James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  at  their  head.  They  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  June.  The  regular  convention  broke  up, 
to  meet  at  Baltimore,  June  18th,  neither  convention  making  a  nom¬ 
ination.  The  seceders  presented  themselves  at  the  Baltimore  con¬ 
vention  and  demanded  recognition,  which  was  refused.  The  conven¬ 
tion  then  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for  President, 
and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President.  The 
seceders  placed  in  nomination  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 
for  President,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice-President.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  (May  9,  i860),  the  National  Constitutional  Party  had 
nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  the  Republican  convention  met  in  the  “  Wigwam”  in  Chicago, 
and  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President.  Thus  there  were 
four  distinct  tickets  in  the  field,  whose  principles  may  thus  be 
defined : 

1.  The  Northern  Democrats  (the  Douglas  and  Johnson  party), 
who  thought  that  the  people  of  each  Territory  should  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  that  Territory;  but  they  pledged  themselves  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  The  Southern  Democrats  (represented  by  Breckinridge  and 
Lane),  who  declared  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories,  whenever  the  owner  of  slaves  took 
them  thither. 

3.  The  Republicans  (whose  nominees  were  Lincoln  and  Hamlin), 
who  asserted  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  forbid 
slavery  in  the  Territories. 

4.  The  American  Party  (represented  by  Bell  and  Everett), 
who  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  “  Constitution,  the  Union, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.”  These  principles  were 
deemed,  however,  too  vague  for  the  party  to  develop  much 
strength. 
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The  result  of  the  election  in  November  was  as  follows : 
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The  election  of  Lincoln  gave  the  South  the  pretext  for  which 
she  was  admittedly  waiting  The  State  Convention  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  met  in  Charleston  on  the  17th  of  December,  with  David  F. 
Jamieson  as  presiding  officer.  On  the  20th,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dele¬ 
gates,  and  afterwards  signed  by  every  one : 

“  We,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  convention,  on  the  23d  of  May,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  ratifying  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved.” 

The  excitement  in  Charleston  passed  all  bounds  when  it  was 
known  that  the  ordinance  of  secession  had  been  adopted.  Business 
was  suspended;  horsemen  dashed  hither  and  thither,  shouting  and 
cheering;  men  embraced  each  other  on  the  streets;  the  walls  were 
placarded  with  posters ;  women  appeared  with  secession  hats  and 
bonnets ;  the  State  flag  of  South  Carolina  was  waved  everywhere ; 
church  bells  pealed  and  cannon  boomed ;  everybody  seemed  to  be 
delirious  with  joy.  Ah!  could  they  but  have  drawn  aside  the  curtain, 
and  seen  a  few  years  into  the  future ! 

Having  taken  this  momentous  step,  South  Carolina  went  ahead 
with  defiant  confidence.  She  appointed  ministers  to  proceed  to 
Washington  to  treat  for  United  States  property  within  the  limits 
of  South  Carolina;  but  the  “ministers”  were  refused  recognition  by 
President  Buchanan.  At  the  same  time,  she  issued  an  address  to 
the  other  slave  States,  inviting  them  to  join  her  in  the  formation  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  to  each 
State,  which  was  invited  for  that  purpose  to  send  delegates  to  meet 
those  of  South  Carolina  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Governor  Pickens, 
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as  chief  magistrate  of  the  new  nation,  was  authorized  to  receive  am¬ 
bassadors,  consuls,  etc.,  from  foreign  countries.  He  appointed  his 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  independent  South  Carolina  entered  upon  its 
brief  and  stormy  existence. 

President  Buchanan  was  in  a  trying  situation.  The  country  was 
drifting  fast  into  war,  and  he  felt  himself  helpless.  Howell  Cobb, 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  a  violent  secessionist;  and  having 
done  his  utmost  to  forward  the  cause,  resigned  on  the  8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  went  South.  Four  days  later,  General  Cass,  Secretary  of 
State,  also  resigned.*  He  was  a  strong  Union  man,  and  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  disunion  plotting  around  him.  The  successor  of 
Mr.  Cass  was  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  the  Attorney-General,  while  Cobb’s 
post  was  taken  by  Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who  was  soon 
succeeded  by  General  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York. 

The  President  at  this  juncture  issued  a  proclamation  recommend¬ 


ing  the  4th  of  January  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 
There  was  a  general  observance  throughout  the  North,  for  no  one 
could  fail  to  see  the  peril  gathering  over  the  country.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  knew  that,  if  war  came,  she  would  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
blow,  since  she  had  been  the  first  State  to  secede.  She  began, 
therefore,  to  strengthen  the  defences  in  Charleston  harbor,  consisting 
Af]jjirs  0f  Castle  Pinckney  and  Forts  Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Johnson.  Fort 
Charles-  Sumter  was  the  strongest.  It  was  occupied  in  October,  i860,  by 
Harbor  Colonel  Gardner,  who  attempted  to  increase  his  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Secretary  of  War  F  loyd  promptly  removed  him  because  of 
this.  Floyd  was  a  secessionist,  and  helped  the  South  by  sending 
thousands  of  arms  to  the  forts  in  that  section.  Major  Robert  An¬ 
derson,  of  Kentucky,  succeeded  Gardner.  He  saw  the  weakness  of 
the  government  s  position  at  Charleston,  and  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  actions  in  the  city.  Major  Anderson,  who  was  an  earnest 
Union  man,  wrote  to  Adjutant- General  Cooper,  in  Washington, 
urging  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  strengthen  the  defences. 
But  Cooper  was  a  secessionist,  and  took  care  that  nothing  was  done ; 
while  Floyd,  the  other  superior  officer,  was  also  a  disunionist 
Finding  himself  virtually  abandoned,  Major  Anderson  repaired  Castle 
Pinckney,  and  strengthened  Fort  Moultrie.  Then,  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  he  wrote  to  Washington,  stat- 


*  The  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  Cass’s  resignation  was  Mr.  Buchanan’s  refusal 
torce  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter. 
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ing  that  a  steamer  was  stationed  near  Fort  Sumter,  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  keeping  out  all  re-enforcements  for  the  fort,  and  of  seizing 
the  latter,  if  the  national  government  refused  to  give  it  over  to 


South  Carolina.  This  letter,  like  Anderson’s  previous  ones,  received 
no  attention. 

It  was  impossible  to  defend  the  four  forts,  and  Anderson  decided 
to  place  his  command  in  Fort  Sumter.  The  women  and  children 
were  sent  to  Fort 
Johnson,  a  round¬ 
about  proceeding, 
intended  to  mislead 
the  people  in 
Chari  eston,  who 
were  narrowly 
watching  him. 

Then,  on  the  night 
of  December  26, 
with  the  full  moon 
shining  overhead, 
the  garrison  passed 
over  to  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter.  Several  men 
remained  to  spike 
the  guns,  burn  the 
carriages,  and  cut 
down  the  flagstaff. 

Anderson  sent  a  let- 
ter  to  Adjutant- 
General  Cooper, 

telling  him  what  he  had  done;  but  the  letter  was  preceded  by  a  tele 
gram  from  ;he  Charleston  people  to  the  war-office.  Secretary  Floyd 
was  indignant,  and  demanded  an  explanation  from  Anderson  for  acting 
as  he  had  done  without  orders.  Anderson  replied  that  his  course  was 
necessary  as  a  means  of  self-defence.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
Floyd  angrily  insisted  that  the  President  should  allow  him  to  order 
the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Charleston  harbor.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  refused,  whereupon  Floyd  resigned  and  went  southward. 

Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  now  succeeded  Floyd.  He  telegraphed 
to  Anderson  approving  his  action,  which  was  commended  by  Con- 
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gress  a  few  days  later.  The  authorities  of  Charleston  were  enraged, 
and  declared  that  Major  Anderson’s  act  was  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war.  Hundreds  of  the  young  men  demanded  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  attack  Fort  Sumter.  This  was  not  permitted;  but  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  were  immediately  occupied.  Then  the 
custom-house  and  post-office  were  seized,  while  the  militia  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  government  arsenal.  The  revenue  cutter  William 
Aiken  was  surrendered  by  the  officer  in  command.  When  Anderson 
demanded  of  the  commander  at  Moultrie  by  what  authority  he  occu¬ 
pied  it,  the  reply  was,  “  By  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  by  command  of  her  government.” 

President  Buchanan,  who  had  been  accused  of  weakness  by  the 
friends  of  the  Union,  displayed  more  energy  when  he  saw  the  una¬ 
nimity  with  which  he  was  supported  by  the  North.  A  satisfactory 
step  that  he  took  was  to  make  Edwin  M.  Stanton  Attorney- General. 
Stanton  possessed  great  ability  and  tireless  energy,  and  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  Unionist.  The  unarmed  steamer  Star  of  the  West  was  sent 
to  Charleston  with  supplies  for  Major  Anderson.  This  action  so 
offended  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  he  resigned 
and  proceeded  to  Mississippi,  to  help  in  the  work  of  secession.  The 
Star  of  the  West  approached  Fort  Sumter  on  the  morning  of  January 
9.  A  battery  on  Morris  Island  fired  on  her,  and  she  ran  up  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  battery  continued  firing,  and  Fort  Moultrie 
added  a  few  shots.  Then  two  steam-tugs  and  an  armed  schooner 
moved  out  to  intercept  the  Star  of  the  West ,  whose  captain  put  about 
and  returned  to  New  York.  * 

Anderson  knew  nothing  of  the  coming  of  the  supply-steamer, 
although  the  secessionists  had  been  notified.  He  demanded  from 
Governor  Pickens  the  meaning  of  the  outrage  upon  the  flag,  declar¬ 
ing  that,  if  it  was  not  disavowed,  he  would  accept  it  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  would  not  allow  vessels  to  pass  within  range  of  hU  guns.  The 
governor  declared  the  act  that  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  which 
would  resist  any  attempt  to  re-enforce  him.  Anderson  referred  the 
matter  to  Washington  for  instructions,  the  governor  consenting  to 
allow  the  messenger  to  proceed  thither. 

1  he  appeal  of  South  Carolina  to  her  sister  States  met  with  a 
prompt  lesponse.  The  following  States  called  conventions  and 
passed  ordinances  of  secession:  Mississippi,  January  9th  ;  Florida, 

*  This  date  (January  9th)  is  considered  officially  as  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
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January  10th;  Alabama,  January  11th;  Georgia,  January  19th; 
Louisiana,  January  26th;  and  Texas,  February  1st.  The  friends  of 
secession  were  active  in  other  States,  which  soon  followed.  The 
forts,  arsenals,  and  other  property  of  the  Federal  government  within 
the  limits  of  the  slave  States  were  seized.* 

The  general  convention  of  the  seceding  States  met  at  Montgomery* 
Ala.,  on  the  4th  of  February.  Those  represented  were  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  Howell 
Cobb,  who  a  short  time  before  had  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  was  chosen  chairman.  In  his  address  he 
asserted  that  the  secession  of  the  States  was  “  fixed,  irrevocable,  and 
perpetual.”  Mr.  Memminger  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  was  expedient  to  form  a  confederacy  of  the  seceded  States. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
assemblage  should  be  known  as  a  Congress.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  should 
be  that  of  the  Confederacy.  The  provisional  President  was  to  hold 
office  for  one  year,  unless  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  government ;  each  State  was  to  be  a  distinct  judicial  district, 
the  judge  having  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  district  and  circuit 
courts ;  the  several  districts  together  composed  the  supreme  bench ; 
wherever  the  word  “  Union”  occurred  in  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  word  “  Confederacy”  was  substituted  ;  the  African  slave-trade 
was  prohibited ;  Congress  was  empowered  to  forbid  the  introduction 
of  any  slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  the  Confederacy; 
all  appropriations  were  to  be  upon  the  demand  of  the  President ; 
and  members  of  Congress  were  not  to  be  prohibited  from  holding 
offices  of  honor  and  emolument  under  the  administration.  Other 
provisions  were  added,  and  the  provisional  constitution  was  adopted 
without  opposition.  All  the  members  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy.  Jefferson  Davis, 
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*  When  Louisiana  seceded,  January  26,  1861,  the  United  States  mint  at  New  Orleans 
was  seized,  and  there  were  struck  $254,820  in  double  eagles  and  $1,101,316.50  in  silver 
half-dollars,  the  United  States  die  of  1861  being  used.  The  bullion  was  exhausted  in 
May,  1861,  when  the  coinage  ceased,  and  the  United  States  dies  were  destroyed.  A 
Confederate  States  die  was  then  made  for  silver  half-dollars  ;  but  the  relief  was  too 
high  to  be  used  in  a  coining-press.  Four  half-dollars  were  struck  with  it  on  a  screw- 
press,  and  these  compose  the  entire  coinage  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  are  among 
the  most  valuable  coins  in  existence,  though  less  valuable  than  the  silver  dollar  of  1804. 
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of  Mississippi,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  were  chosen 
to  these  offices  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  following  day  com¬ 
mittees  on  foreign  relations,  postal  affairs,  finance,  commerce,  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  affairs,  judiciary,  patents  and  copyrights,  and  print¬ 
ing  were  appointed. 

It  is  quite  a  task  for  a  new  nation  to  form  a  flag  that  shall  be 
acceptable  as  well  as  appropriate.  Many  designs  were  submitted  to 
Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  before  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  adopted.  So  there  was  much  discussion  over  the  flag  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  was  finally  decided  that  it  should  consist  of 
two  broad  horizontal  bands  of  red,  separated  by  a  white  band  of  the 
same  width,  the  Union  blue  with  seven  white  stars  in  the  centre. 
This  flag  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  the  old  one — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  fatal  mistakes  sometimes  took  place  in  battle.  A  change, 
therefore,  was  made.  Two  white  bands  crossed  the  flag  diagonally, 
with  the  stars  showing  upon  them.  This  made  a  flag  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  flag  as  first  fashioned  was  unfurled  on  the 
4th  of  March  over  the  State  House  at  Montgomery.  The  Confed¬ 
eracy  never  had  a  seal,  the  one  ordered  in  England  not  arriving  until 
April,  1865. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a  United  States  Senator  when  his  State  seceded 
on  the  2 1  st  of  January.  He  bade  the  Senate  good-by  and  went  to 
his  home  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he  received  notice  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Confederacy.  He  left  at  once  for  the 
capital  of  Alabama.  The  whole  South  by  this  time  was  enthusiastic 
over  secession,  and  his  journey  was  attended  by  scenes  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  The  train  at  times  was  unable  to  proceed  because  of 
the  shouting  multitudes  swarming  around  it.  History  relates  that 
he  was  obliged  to  make  more  than  twenty  speeches  on  the  way. 
When  he  entered  Montgomery,  on  the  15th  instant,  he  was  received 
by  the  militia,  with  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  citizens  and  the 
thunder  of  cannon. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  were  inaugurated  on  the  1 8th  of 
February.  A  large  platform  was  built  in  front  of  the  State  House, 
upon  which  Davis,  Stephens,  and  other  officials  appeared  at  noon. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer,  after  which  President 
Davis  delivered  his  inaugural.  This  included  an  argument  intended 
to  prove  that  the  States  composing  the  Union  had  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  same  whenever  a  majority  of  the  citizens  wished  to  do 
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so.  Thus,  said  he,  “  the  sovereign  States  here  represented  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  this  Confederacy;  and  it  is  by  the  abuse  of  language 
that  their  act  has  been  denominated  revolution.  They  formed  a  new 
alliance,  but  in  each  State  its  government  has  remained.” 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


President  Davis  chose  the  following  Cabinet :  Robert  Toombs, 
Secretary  of  State;  Charles  G.  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  ;  L.  Pope  Walker,  Secretary  of  War ;  Stephen  Mallory,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  John  H.  Reagan,  Postmaster-General;  Judah  P.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Attorney-General.  The  Confederate  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  borrow  $1  5,000,000,  and  to  accept  100,000  volunteers 
for  one  year.  Thus  it*  may  be  said  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
established  and  its  brief  and  terrible  history  begun. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  was  watching  events  and  preparing  for  the  tre- 
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mendous  struggle  that  was  at  hand.  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  carefully  followed  the  history  that  was  making  each 
day,  and  waited  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  a  burden  such  as  no  man 
had  borne  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  invited  many  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  North  to  visit  him  at  his  home. 
They  generally  went  singly,  and  earnest  consultations  were  held,  the 
result  of  which  must  have  been  valuable  to  the  President-elect, 
as  well  as  to  the  country  at  large. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809,  and 
was  yet  a  lad  when  the  family  moved  into  the  backwoods  of  Indiana. 
His  father  was  so  poor  that  he  lived  in  a  wretched  log-cabin  with 
only  three  sides,  the  fourth  being  open  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  The 
son  attended  the  country  school  only  at  intervals.  Pie  studied  hard, 
however,  and,  when  the  chance  offered,  borrowed  books  from  his 
friends.  His  favorite  reading  was  the  Bible,  together  with  a  life  of 
Washington  and  one  of  Henry  Clay  A  Lincoln  adopted  one  good 
rule :  he  tried  at  all  times  to  express  his  thoughts  in  plain,  simple 
words,  avoiding  those  high-sounding  ones  which  many  persons  think 
are  a  sign  of  learning.  He  meant  that  whatever  he  said  or  wrote 
should  be  understood.  He  grew  to  be  six  feet  four  inches  in  height. 
He  was  thin,  angular,  and  awkward,  but  had  rugged  strength,  and 
was  the  best  wrestler  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived.  He  was 
good-natured,  and  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  which  made  his 
stories,  which  he  was  fond  of  telling,  witty  and  to  the  point.  This 
power  often  rendered  his  speeches  effective  when  the  finest  logic 
would  have  failed. 

Early  in  his  career  the  tall,  raw-boned  young  man  took  charge  of  a 
flat-boat,  which  went  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  At  the  end  of  the  voyage  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
back  with  the  boat,  so  it  was  sold  with  the  produce.  When  some 
stubborn  pigs  could  not  be  induced  to  go  upon  the  boat,  Lincoln 
seized  them  in  his  muscular  arms,  one  after  the  other,  and  carried 
the  squealing  animals  aboard.  Growing  tired  of  his  poverty,  the 
father  of  Lincoln  moved  to  Illinois.  The  son  helped  to  build  the 
cabin  in  which  they  lived,  and  he  split  a  good  many  rails  used  in 
building  fences  round  the  fields.  Because  of  this  he  was  often 

*  Perhaps  Lincoln’s  preference  for  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  the  charming  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clearness  of  his  style  are  owing  more  to  the  Bible  and  to  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ”  than  to  all  other  books  combined. 
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called  The  Rail-Splitter  of  Illinois  ”  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  He  wrought  as  a  common  laborer,  but  all  the  time 
was  striving  to  improve  his  mind.  He  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  everybody  liked  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  tell  an 
amusing  story ;  and  was  so  honest  that,  if  he  found  he  had  given  a 
customer  change  that  was  a  few  pennies  short,  he  would  walk  several 
miles  to  correct  the  mistake. 

Lincoln  helped  to  raise  a  company  to  fight  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 


LOG  CABIN  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN 


in  1832,  and  was  elected  captain.  The  war  ended  before  the  men 
had  a  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do.  Then  Lincoln  endeavored 
to  conduct  a  grocery  store  with  a  partner.  Neither  of  them  gave 
much  attention  to  business,  and  a  failure  followed.  Lincoln  lived  as 
savingly  as  he  could  for  several  years,  until  he  had  paid  every  cent 
that  he  owed.  No  man  could  have  been  more  honest  than  he.  After 
this,  he  tried  several  kinds  of  business,  but  did  not  make  much  suc¬ 
cess  with  any  of  them.  When  he  was  postmaster,  he  established  a 
“free  delivery”  by  carrying  round  the  letters  in  his  hat  and  distrib¬ 
uting  them  among  his  neighbors.  He  became  so  popular  that  his 
friends  elected  him  to  the  State  legislature.  He  bought  a  new  suit 
of  homespun  clothes  and  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  Springfield  to 
attend  the  body.  When  the  session  ended,  he  took  up  surveying ;  but 
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he  kept  on  studying  as  he  gained  the  necessary  leisure.  He  became 
a  lawyer  in  1837,  and  then  went  to  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  live.  In  law 
he  maintained  the  characteristics  by  which  he  had  been  formerly 
known.  His  honesty  and  kindness  never  left  him.  If  he  found  that 
his  client  had  a  poor  case,  he  would  tell  him  so,  and  take  no  fee  from 
him.  If  the  man  was  in  the  wrong,  Lincoln  would  not  act  as  his 
lawyer.  If  he  knew  the  client  was  so  poor  that  he  would  never  pay 
him  a  penny,  Lincoln  would  work  just  as  hard  as  if  he  was  sure  of  a 
fee  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  1846  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  he  voted  against  the 
Mexican  War,  but  attracted  little  attention  among  the  great  men  in 
that  body.  He,  however,  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  no  one  needed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  sentiments. 
He  pitted  himself  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  a  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  was  beaten  through  the  gerrymandering 
of  the  legislative  districts;  but  his  great  ability,  his  wit,  his  states¬ 
manlike  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  his  astonishing  power  as  a  de¬ 
bater  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  He  and  Douglas 
were  always  warm  friends;  and  when  Lincoln  became  President, 
Douglas  assured  him  that  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  support 
him  in  his  stand  for  the  Union. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  Presidents  we  have 
had;  and  as  time  passes,  and  the  judgments  of  men  become  cool  and 
impartial,  his  place  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  his  countrymen, 
as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  history,  becomes  more  exalted.  During  the 
terrific  strain  of  the  Civil  War  he  seemed  guilty  at  times  of  unseemly 
levity ;  but  no  one  could  be  less  open  to  the  charge,  for  none  felt 
more  profoundly  than  he  the  responsibility  of  his  position  and  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis  in  the  nation’s  affairs.  His  heart  was  so  kindly 
in  its  sympathy  that  he  could  not  share  the  hatred  felt  by  many 
against  those  who  were  striving  to  destroy  the  Union.  The  burden 
that  he  carried  so  bravely  for  years  would  have  crushed  a  man  of 
ordinary  mould ;  and  it  was  only  when  weighed  to  the  ground  by  the 
mountainous  responsibility  that  he  saved  himself  from  “going  to 
pieces”  by  an  indulgence  in  his  native  wit  and  humor.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  passed  thus,  and  he  would  rouse  himself  to  the  task  before  him 
with  renewed  power  and  a  matchless  ability. 

Had  Lincoln  received  a  military  education,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  foremost  general  of  his  time.  He  may  have  hindered 
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military  successes  now  and  then  by  his  interference,  but  oftener  he 
aided  by  his  instinctive  grasp  of  the  situation.  He  was  gifted  with 
the  subtle  power  of  reading  men.  A  patriot  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  all  patriots  found  in  him  an  unflinching  friend.  He  could 
never  close  his  ears  to  the  pleading  wife  or  mother,  for  husband  or 
son  who  had  fallen  short  in  his  duty.  The  life  of  many  an  erring 
soldier  was  saved,  when  stern  justice  called  for  his  punishment,  until 
it  became  a  proverb  among  officers  that  the  only  way  to  enforce  rigid 
discipline  was  to  do  it  before  the  friends  of  the  condemned  could 
reach  the  President  with  their  prayers  for  mercy.  A  brooding  mel¬ 
ancholy  often  sat  on  his  brow,  for  humor  and  pathos  are  twins,  and 
the  heart  most  susceptible  to  mirth  is,  we  know,  the  quickest  to  re¬ 
spond  to  sorrow.  He  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  everything,  and  felt 
at  all  times  that  he  was  the  instrument  used  by  Omnipotence  for  the 
working  out  of  His  own  wise  ends. 

Lincoln’s  genius  lay  in  the  intuitive  power  of  perceiving  the  right 
moment  to  do  a  thing.  Extremists  were  always  impatient  with  him. 
He  was  too  slow  for  those  who  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  too  fast  for  timid  or  conservative  people.  He  was  con¬ 
demned  for  waiting  so  long  before  issuing  the  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation,  and  censured  for  doing  it  too  soon ;  and  yet  no  other  hour  of 
its  signingwould  have  made  it  so  irresistibly  effective.  He  had  the 
quaint  courage,  when  a  request  was  made  for  the  removal  of  Grant 
because  of  his  drinking  habits,  to  ask  the  committee  to  give  him  the 
name  of  the  brand  of  whiskey  used,  that  he  might  send  some  of  it  to 
the  other  generals.*  He  retained  his  matchless  poise  amid  the 
gloom  of  defeat  and  in  the  glory  of  triumph,  and  at  all  times  was  the 
honest  patriot,  the  gentle  head  of  a  mighty  people,  and  the  perfectly 
equipped  President  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

His  speech  at  Gettysburg,  it  is  admitted,  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  sweetness,  in  pathos,  and  in  beauty  by  any  orator.  It  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  our  language,  and  will  remain  a  classic  through  all  time. 
What  more  expressive  tribute  was  ever  rendered  to  man  than  the 
“  canonization”  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to-day  by  the  foremost  writers, 
speakers,  and  thinkers  even  of  those  who  from  1861  to  1865  gave  all 
their  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  Union? 
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*  This  witticism  reminds  one  of  what  George  II.  said  when  told  that  Wolfe,  the  young 
hero  who  was  about  to  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  take  Quebec,  was  mad.  “  Mad,  is  he  ?  ” 
said  his  Majesty  ;  “  then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  hope  he’ll  bite  some  of  my  other  generals.” 
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[. Authorities :  Perhaps  no  year  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  so  pregnant  of  events 
meaning  much  in  the  story  of  human  progress  as  1S61.  It  saw  the  beginning  of  a  war 
that  was  to  obliterate  slavery  from  the  continent ;  that  was  to  draw  the  North  and  the 
South  into  a  closer  union  after  the  hatreds  and  passions  engendered  were  forgotten. 
National  prosperity  and  advancement  were,  for  the  South  at  least,  impossible  while  hu¬ 
man  slavery  existed,  for  the  reliance  of  individual  citizens  upon  their  own  resources,  men¬ 
tal  and  physical,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  factors  in  national  weal. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  cited,  the  following  will  be  found  instructive  : 
“McClellan’s  Own  Story,”  “Papers  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,”  Comte  de 
Paris’s  “  History  of  the  Civil  War,”  and  Estvan’s  “  War  Pictures  of  the  South.”] 
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(RESIDENT-ELECT  LINCOLN  left  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Ill.,  for  Washington  February  iith. 
He  had  held  numerous  consultations  with  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  North,  and  carefully  studied  the 
course  of  events  that  already  foreshadowed  the 
most  stupendous  struggle  in  history.  He  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  responsibility  that 
was  soon  to  be  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  asked 
for  the  prayers  of  all  lovers  of  their  country  that  God  should  sus¬ 
tain  him  in  the  task  whose  weight  was  greater  than  that  ever  borne 
by  any  other  American.  At  different  points  on  the  way  he  ad_ 
dressed  the  crowds  that  gathered  to  see  and  hear  him.  In  every 
instance  his  words  were  marked  by  the  same  lofty  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  duty,  and  his  appeals  to  his  fellow-citizens  were  manly 
and  convincing.  He  won  many  supporters,  and  there  were  few 
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indeed  in  the  North  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  man  whose 
honest,  homely  face  was  already  seamed  with  anxiety,  and  whose 
countenance  showed  an  inexpressible  pathos  and  sadness,  relieved 
only  at  rare  intervals  during  the  four  fateful  years  that  followed. 

He  made  an  address  in  Philadelphia,  on  Washington’s  Birthday, 
during  which  he  uttered  the  striking  declaration  that  he  should 
rather  be  assassinated  than  surrender  the  principle  of  liberty  on 
which  the  Union  was  formed.  Late  that  night,  when  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  room  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  he  was  visited  by  the 
son  of  Secretary  Seward,  who  brought  a  message  from  his  father  and 
General  Scott  to  the  effect  that  a  plot  had  been  arranged  in  Balti¬ 
more  to  assassinate  him.  Scott  and  Seward  were  so  impressed  that 
they  urged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  change  the  time  of  his  departure  to  an 
earlier  hour,  or  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  all  except  his  most  intimate 
friends. 

Similar  warnings  had  been  sent  to  him  before  he  left  home,  but  he 
gave  little  heed  to  them.  Now,  however,  the  message  was  in  a  form 
which  he  could  not  disregard.  He  reluctantly  agreed  to  do  as  en¬ 
treated.  Thus  it  was  that  he  passed  through  Baltimore  late  at  night, 
without  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  plotters,  and  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  expected  only  by  the  few 
people  who  were  in  the  secret.* 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  an  attempt  to  slay  the  President 
would  be  made  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Accordingly,  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  distributed  a  large  number  of  soldiers  throughout  the  city, 
and  held  them  ready  for  instant  action.  An  immense  multitude  was 
present,  and  there  was  great  uneasiness  in  the  North.  Early  in  the 
forenoon  the  President-elect  went  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Capitol;  and  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  he  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  two  arm  in  arm. 
The  President  was  pale  and  disturbed,  while  the  President-elect  was 
cool,  though  his  face  was  slightly  flushed.  Pie  delivered  his  inau¬ 
gural  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  many  prominent  citizens. 

*  In  the  party  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  this  trip  was  a  young  Zouave,  afterward  known  as 
Colonel  Ellsworth.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Alexandria,  Va. 
Seeing  a  Confederate  flag  floating  over  a  hotel,  he  ascended  to  the  roof  and  removed  it. 
As  he  was  descending  the  stairs  with  it,  the  proprietor,  one  Jackson,  shot  him  dead,  and 
he  in  turn  was  killed  by  one  of  Ellsworth’s  men.  The  occurrence  made  a  sensation  at 
the  North. 
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The  address  was  in  good  taste.  The  President  declared  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  fears  that  had  been  expressed  by  some  that 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  were  in  danger  from 
the  Republican  administration.  He  had  no  purpose  of  interfering  in 
any  way  with  slavery  in  those  States  where  it  existed.  He  was  so 
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explicit  on  this  point  that  there  was  no  room  for  mistake.  He  had 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  nothing  could 
swerve  him  from  that  purpose. 

The  Cabinet  selected  by  President  Lincoln  included:  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War;  Gideon  Welles, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
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Edward  Bates,  Attorney-General ;  and  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster- 
General. 

South  Carolina,  the  pioneer  of  secession,  left  no  room  for  doubt  of 
her  deadly  earnestness.  Believing  that  she  would  be  the  first,  or 
among  the  first,  to  receive  the  blow  for  the  Union,  she  had  been 
busy  for  weeks  in  strengthening  the  defences  in  Charleston  harbor. 
General  Beauregard  (b5're-gard)  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  having  been  sent  thither  on  the  day  succeeding  President 
Lincoln’s  inauguration.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  President  notified 
Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  that  he  was  resolved  to  provi¬ 
sion  Fort  Sumter  at  all  cost.  General  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War  for  instructions.  He  was  ordered  to 
compel  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  without  delay.  Beauregard  sent 
two  of  his  staff  to  Major  Anderson  to  demand  his  surrender.  The 
demand  was  refused,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  on  hand  were  so  meagre  that  the  garrison  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer.  This  did  not  satisfy  Beauregard,  who  notified  Ander¬ 
son  that  if  he  would  name  a  day  on  which  he  would  evacuate  Fort 
Sumter,  and  promise  not  to  use  his  guns  against  the  Confederates, 
unless  himself  attacked,  Beauregard  would  not  attack  him.  Major 
Anderson,  whose  position  was  critical,  named  the  1  5th  of  April  as 
the  date  for  the  evacuation,  unless  he  should  receive  supplies  or 
orders  from  Washington.  Beauregard  could  not  accept  these  condi¬ 
tions,  for  he  knew  that  a  fleet,  with  provisions  and  re-enforcements, 
was  then  off  the  harbor,  and  he  informed  Anderson  that  he  would 
open  fire  within  one  hour. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  ushered  in  the  war  for 
the  Union,  began  at  half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  April 
1 2th.  Edmund  Ruffin,  a  white-haired  Virginian,  a  former  friend  of 
Calhoun,  had  come  all  the  way  from  his  State  to  beg  the  favor  of 
firing  the  first  gun.  Years  afterward,  when  he  saw  how  the  war  was 
to  end,  he  committed  suicide.  General  Beauregard,  however,  has 
asserted  that  Captain  George  S.  James  fired  the  first  gun,  after  offer¬ 
ing  the  privilege  to  Roger  A.  Pryor— now  a  judge  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  City — who  declined  because  Virginia,  his  State, 
had  not  yet  seceded. 

The  first  shot  came  from  the  battery  at  Cumming’s  Point,  which 
is  a  narrow  point  of  land  projecting  northward  from  Morris  Island. 
The  other  Confederate  batteries  were  at  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan 
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Island.  The  distance  between  these  works  and  Fort  Sumter  was 
from  1,600  to  2,000  yards.  Two  mortar-batteries  were  mounted  on 
a  hastily  thrown-up  earthwork  on  Morris  Island.  The  guns  on  Cum- 
ming’s  Point,  the  nearest  to  Fort  Sumter,  were  protected  by  iron 
fortifications,  while  there  was  also  a  floating  battery  made  of 
palmetto,  armored  with  iron,  and  mounting  four  large  guns.  Nine¬ 
teen  batteries  converged  their  fire  upon  the  doomed  fort. 
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The  telegraph  wires,  stretching  North  and  South,  pulsated  with  the 
news  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  had  been  fired  upon,  and  that  £xcite 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  had  begun.  The  excitement  was  ment 
more  intense  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  Crowds  swarmed  in  Na°nr^h 
front  of  the  bulletin-boards  and  newspaper  offices,  all  tremulous  with  South 
emotion.  In  some  portions  of  the  North  a  man  s  life  was  unsafe 
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if  he  uttered  an  expression  in  favor  of  secession.  In  the  South  it 
was  equally  perilous  to  speak  against  it.  The  opposing  sentiments 
were  crystallized  in  each  section.  In  Charleston  the  citizens  were 
frantic. 

Probably  the  coolest  persons  in  all  the  country  were  Major  An¬ 
derson  and  his  garrison,  numbering  seventy-nine  soldiers  and  thirty 
laborers,  who  helped  to  work  the  guns.  The  commander,  knowing 
what  was  before  them,  allowed  all  to  partake  first  of  breakfast.  The 
fort  was  in  a  poor  condition  for  defence.  At  noon  the  supply  of 
cartridges  gave  out,  and  blankets,  linen,  and  other  material  were  used 
instead.  The  guns  had  no  screws,  scales,  or  tangents,  and  lacked 
shears  on  which  to  mount  them  until  improvised  ones  were  made. 
Two  of  the  cannon  on  the  open  parapets  were  dismounted  by  the 
floating  battery,  and  Major  Anderson  directed  his  men  to  keep  with¬ 
in  the  bomb-proof  galleries.  The  shells  dropped  into  the  fort  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  twenty  minutes,  and  the  fort  answered  regularly 
until  dark,  when  the  fire  slackened.  The  Confederates  continued 
the  bombardment  throughout  the  night,  and  at  seven  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  garrison  resumed  their  return  fire. 

The  shots  from  Fort  Sumter  produced  little,  if  any  effect,  and  the 
fleet  lying  outside  the  harbor,  consisting  of  the  sloops-of-war  Pawnee 
and  Pocahontas ,  and  the  steamers  Harriet  Lane  and  Baltic ,  could  not 
approach  near  enough  to  give  any  aid.  Soon  the  officers’  barracks 
in  the  fort  burst  into  flames,  and  the  flag  was  half-masted  as  a  signal 
of  distress. 

The  fire  was  extinguished  a  number  of  times,  but  kept  breaking 
out  again.  The  smoke  almost  strangled  the  men,  who  found  a  par¬ 
tial  relief  by  lying  down  and  breathing  the  air  as  it  came  in  below 
the  vapor.  The  danger  from  explosion  was  so  great  that  ninety  bar¬ 
rels  of  powder  were  flung  into  the  sea  and  the  magazine  closed. 

Observing  the  signal  of  distress,  Beauregard  sent  a  boat  to  the 
fort  to  help  extinguish  the  flames ;  but  while  it  was  on  the  way,  a 
white  flag  was  run  up  in  token  of  surrender.  The  bombardment  had 
lasted  thirty-four  hours,  during  which  no  one  was  killed  on  either 
side,  though  the  fort  was  reduced  to  ruins. 

When  it  became  known  in  Charleston  that  Major  Anderson  had 
surrendered,  the  city  was  wild.  The  bells  clanged,  cannon  roared, 
shouting  horsemen  dashed  through  the  streets,  and  men  danced  with 
joy.  “  Southern  independence”  was  the  cry  of  every  one,  and  the 
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sky  was  spanned  by  the  rainbow  of  hope.  Victory  was  considered 
won. 

d  he  garrison  was  permitted  to  take  individual  and  corporate  prop¬ 
erty,  to  march  out  with  arms  and  the  honors  of  war,  and  to  salute  the 
flag.  During  the  firing  of  the  salute,  one  of  the  garrison  was  killed, 
and  three  of  the  besiegers  had  been  slightly  wounded.  The  Union 
troops  embarked  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Confederates,  and  were 
transferred  to  the  Baltic,  where  the  Fort  Sumter  flag  was  run  up  to 
the  masthead  and  cheered,  the  other  vessels  joining  with  their  guns. 
The  Baltic  reached  New  York  on  the  1 8th,  being  saluted  by  the  forts 
in  the  harbor  as  she  passed.  An  immense  crowd  awaited  the  garri¬ 
son,  whose  hearts  were  thrilled  by  the  cheers  that  welcomed  them, 
and  were  repeated  again  and  again. 

The  war  for  the  Union  had  opened  amid  indescribable  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides.  In  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Charleston 
Hotel,  on  the  evening  after  the  surrender  of  Major  Anderson,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pickens  thanked  God  that  the  struggle  had  begun,  and  pledged 
himself  and  his  hearers  to  die  before  they  would  submit.  His  list¬ 
eners  responded  with  cheers;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  thanks¬ 
giving  services  were  held  in  all  the  churches. 

Three  days  later,  President  Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months,  and  summoned  Congress 
to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July.  Within  a  week,  three  hundred  thousand 
clamored  for  admission  into  the  ranks.  The  fires  of  loyalty  spread 
with  the  speed  of  a  prairie  fire.  The  eagerness  was  fully  as  irre- 
strainable  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Two  days  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln’s  call,  Virginia  seceded ;  Arkansas  did  the  same  on  the 
6th  of  May,  and  North  Carolina  followed  two  weeks  later.  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  divided,  the  Union  sentiment  being  specially  strong  in 
East  Tennessee ;  but  a  secession  ordinance  was  forced  through  on 
the  8th  of  June.  The  attempt  to  do  the  same  in  Missouri  precipi¬ 
tated  civil  war.  Kentucky  tried  to  be  neutral.  Her  authorities 
issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect ;  but  in  the  hostilities  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  neither  side  paid  any  attention  to  it.  The  disunion  sentiment 
predominated  in  Maryland,  but  the  geographical  position  of  the 
State  held  it  nominally  in  the  Union  from  the  first. 

Two  days  after  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation,  President  Davis 
answered  in  defiant  terms.  He  asserted  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  announced  his  purpose  of  invading  the  Confed- 
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Period  vi  eracy  with  an  armed  force,  capturing  its  fortresses,  and  destroying  its 
The  war  independence.  The  Confederate  President  invited  all  who  were 

FOR 

THi86i°N  wddnS  t°  help  his  government  in  its  resistance  to  apply  for  commis- 
sions  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Pres- 
—  ident  Lincoln  issued  a  second  proclamation,  declaring  a  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports,  and  declaring,  in  effect,  that  any  one  molesting  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  would  be  treated  as  a  pirate. 

The  first  Northern  troops  to  reach  Washington  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  President  were  six  hundred  Pennsylvanians,  who  arrived 
on  the  19th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Rioting  Baltimore  was  seething  with  excitement,  and  the  demand  was  made 

in 

more;1"  ^ie  Union  troops  should  not  march  through  the  city.  This 

demand  was  not  heeded  at  first,  and  portions  of  the  Seventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiments  were  attacked  by  a  furi¬ 
ous  mob.  Two  hundred  Massachusetts  soldiers,  who  had  become 
separated  from  the  regiment,  were  assailed,  but  pushed  steadily  for¬ 
ward  under  fine  discipline.  When,  however,  three  of  their  number 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded,  they  poured  a  volley  into  the  mob. 
Nine  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  George  W.  Brown, 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  was  a  secessionist ;  but  he  marched  beside  the 
soldiers,  until,  exasperated  by  the  howling  rabble,  he  snatched  a 
musket  from  a  soldier,  and  shot  dead  one  of  the  leading  rioters. 
Fighting  continued  to  the  railway  station,  and  the  train  moved  away 
amid  a  shower  of  stones  and  a  fusillade  of  pistol-shots.  The  arrival 
of  the  soldiers  in  Washington  caused  a  feeling  of  relief,  for  our  capi¬ 
tal  was  in  imminent  peril.  It  would  have  required  no  very  large 
force  of  Confederates  to  capture  it  and  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon 
the  Union  cause  before  the  war  had  more  than  begun. 

The  United  States  government  had  an  armory  and  arsenal  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  which  manufactured  annually  thousands  of  muskets, 
Capture  and  had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  stored  in  the  building.  Knowing 
Harper’s  how  temPting  a  Prize  this  would  be  to  the  Confederates,  quite  a  force 
Ferry  was  stationed  there.  Believing  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was 
approaching,  Lieutenant  Jones,  in  charge  of  the  arsenal,  blew  up  the 
building  and  retreated  across  the  river  into  Pennsylvania.  The  ex¬ 
plosion,  however,  did  not  destroy  the  machine-shop,  which,  with  its 
valuable  contents,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

The  Virginians  made  preparations,  April  16th,  to  seize  the  navy- 
yard  near  Norfolk.  They  first  sunk  two  light-boats  in  the  channel 
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of  the  Elizabeth  River,  to  prevent  any  of  the  vessels  going  out. 
There  was  a  number  of  war-ships  at  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport,  oppo¬ 
site  Norfolk,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war.  The  defences  were  so  weak  that  Commodore  McCauley  was 
ordered  to  make  all  haste  in  arming  the  Merrimac ,  and  in  putting  the 
Plymouth  and  Dolphin  beyond  danger ;  in  loading  the  Germantown 
with  the  most  valuable  material,  and  holding  her  ready  to  be  towed 
out  on  the  first  approach  of  danger.  A  number  of  junior  officers 
persuaded  McCauley  to  delay  carrying  out  these  orders  until  it  was 
too  late,  these  same  officers  soon  afterwards  joining  the  Confederacy. 

McCauley  learned  that  the  navy-yard  was  to  be  attacked  by  a 
strong  force.  He  ordered  all  the  vessels  except  one  to  be  scuttled. 
Before  this  was  done,  Captain  Spaulding  arrived  with  the  Pazvnee 
from  Washington,  having  safely  passed  the  obstructions  in  the 
channel.  Convinced  that  simply  sinking  the  vessels  would  not  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  he  directed  them  to  be 
burned.  On  the  morning  of  April  21,  eleven  vessels  and  several 
buildings  were  fired ;  but  the  destruction  was  checked,  and  the  Con¬ 
federates  secured  guns  and  property  worth  several  million  dollars. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Washington  was  in  great  danger.  Ene¬ 
mies  were  on  all  sides,  and  they  grew  bolder  every  hour.  More 
troops  were  needed  for  its  defence,  and  Baltimore  was  in  a  ferment 
of  rage  because  the  soldiers  that  had  saved  the  capital  marched 
through  its  streets  from  one  railway  station  to  the  other.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  citizens,  including  many  of  prominence,  were  strongly 
disunion  in  their  sentiments,  and  forced  Governor  Hicks  to  promise 
that  the  outrage,  as  they  deemed  it,  should  not  be  repeated.  The 
bridges  over  which  the  troops  were  expected  to  arrive  were  burned, 
though  the  governor  denied  any  responsibility  for  their  destruction. 
Every  telegraph  line  leading  out  of  Baltimore  was  cut,  except  one 
which  communicated  with  Richmond.  The  Confederate  authorities 
were  kept  informed  of  every  movement  of  the  national  government, 
for  they  had  sympathizers  in  high  places,  even  among  the  relatives 
of  General  Scott.  President  Lincoln,  who  saw  the  critical  danger  of 
Washington,  suggested  to  the  committee  sent  to  him  by  Governor 
Hicks  that  the  national  troops  should  pass  around  Baltimore.  The 
agreement  was  finally  made  that  they  should  go  to  Washington  by 
way  of  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland. 

The  famous  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  City  had  volun- 
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teered  its  services  for  thirty  days,  and  set  out  for  Washington  before 
the  rioting  in  Baltimore  was  hardly  finished.  This  splendid  troop 
marched  down  Broadway  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  the 
cheering  of  thousands  at  the  windows  and  on  the  sidewalks.  The 
metropolis  has  always  been  proud  of  her  Seventh,  and  many  an  eye 
kindled  as  they  swept  down  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  martial  music. 

At  Annapolis  the  Seventh  joined  the  Eighth  Massachusetts,  under 
Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  The  mechanics  among  the  New  England 
soldiers  speedily  repaired  the  disabled  engines,  broken  tracks,  and 
destroyed  bridges.  Colonel  Lefferts  pushed  on  to  Washington  with 
the  Seventh,  while  General  Butler  remained  behind  to  hold  the  road 
open. 

By  this  time  our  government  began  to  understand  the  stupendous 
task  on  her  hands.  Seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  were  but  a 
handful  as  compared  with  the  number  needed,  and  no  army  in  the 
world  could  overrun  and  conquer  the  South  in  three  months  or  in  a 
year.  She  had  able  officers  and  brave  soldiers,  and,  except  in  a  few 
sections,  all  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Union  had  been  extinguished. 
It  was  a  united  North  against  a  united  South,  and  each  was  eager  for 
the  conflict. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  second  call  for 
troops.  This  time  the  term  of  enlistment  was  for  three  years  or 
during  the  war.  The  total  number  called  out  was  85,000,  of  whom 
42,000  were  to  serve  in  the  volunteer  ranks,  23,000  as  regulars,  and 
18,000  as  seamen.  Of  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  officers  in  the 
United  States  army  at  the  opening  of  1861,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  joined  the  Confederates.  Besides  this,  scores  of  officers  who 
had  resigned  their  commissions  to  adopt  other  professions  hastened 
southward  and  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  many  sections  in  the  North,  before  the 
fall  of  Sumter,  to  show  a  strong  sympathy  for  secession.  There 
was  some  foundation  for  the  boast  of  Jefferson  Davis  that  he  had  his 
choice  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

General  Butler  lacked  a  military  education,  and  never  displayed 
any  marked  ability  in  that  direction ;  but  he  was  vigorous,  able, 
prompt,  possessing  great  shrewdness,  and  was  never  afraid  to  do, 
regardless  of  consequences,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  thing. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Annapolis  department, 
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which  included  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway  between 
Annapolis  and  Washington.  Learning  that  a  large  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder  intended  for  the  secessionists  was  stored  in  a  church  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  he  took  possession  of  the  Relay  House,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway,  on  the  5  th  of  May.  Eight  days  later,  under  cover  of 


ATTACK  ON  THE  UNION  TROOPS  IN  BALTIMORE 


the  guns  of  Fort  McHenry  and  of  a  gunboat  in  the  harbor,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  command  marched  into  the  city  and  took  position  on 
Federal  Hill.  General  Butler  notified  the  people  that  he  had  come 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  protect  loyal  citizens.  The 
most  violent  of  the  secessionists  had  left  the  city,  and  the  Union 
troops  received  many  cheers  on  their  march  to  Federal  Hill. 

Butler  showed  his  earnestness  from  the  first.  He  forbade  the  dis- 
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play  of  secession  badges,  stopped  disunion  assemblages  and  the 
carrying  of  supplies  to  the  insurgents,  and  offered  to  help  the  author¬ 
ities  in  enforcing  the  laws.  Several  persons  were  arrested,  and 
others  would  have  been  taken  into  custody  had  not  General  Scott 
(who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army)  peremptorily  checked  him 
with  notice  that  his  occupation  of  Baltimore  was  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge  or  consent.  The  commander-in-chief  was  so  provoked  that  he 
demanded  the  recall  of  General  Butler.  President  Lincoln  complied, 
and  punished  him  by  making  him  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  with 
the  command  of  an  important  military  district.  His  headquarters 
were  at  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  the  most  formidable  military  work  in 
this  country.  The  vast  structure  was  begun  in  1819,  during  the 
Presidency  of  Monroe,  and  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Fort  Monroe  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dimick,  of  the 
regular  army,  and  had  nearly  four  hundred  cannon.*  Shortly  after 
General  Butler  assumed  command,  a  number  of  negro  slaves  fled 
into  the  Union  lines  for  protection.  Their  owners  demanded  their 
return ;  but  Butler  refused,  with  the  declaration  that  negroes  were 
“contraband  of  war.”  The  expression  offended  the  sympathizers 
with  the  South,  and  delighted  those  who  favored  a  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  policy  soon  became  that  of  the  government, 
which  looked  upon  fugitive  slaves  as  contraband  of  war. 

Butler  fortified  the  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  James 
River  and  Hampton  Roads,  known  as  Newport  News.  At  Big 
Bethel,  fifteen  miles  distant,  was  a  Confederate  detachment,  the 
main  body  at  Yorktown  being  under  the  command  of  Gen.  J.  B. 
Magruder,  who  had  been  an  artillery  officer  in  the  United  States 
army.  I  he  force  at  Big  Bethel  consisted  of  eight  hundred  North 
Carolina  troops  and  three  hundred  Virginians,  with  a  battery  of  one 
rifle-gun  and  five  howitzers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  D.  H.  Hill. 
The  position  was  naturally  strong,  enclosed  by  a  forest,  with  the 
flanks  protected  by  swamps.  A  slight  distance  in  front  was  Little 
Bethel,  with  a  cavalry  picket. 

General  Butler  sent  four  regiments,  under  General  Pierce,  on  the 
night  of  June  9th,  to  attack  the  Confederate  position.  In  the  faint 


*  The  War  Department  has  always  called  this  fortification  “  Fort  Monroe,”  but  the 
Post-Office  Department  invariably  refers  to  it  as  “  Fortress  Monroe.”  In  a  military 
sense  the  latter  name  is  wrong,  a  fort  being  an  isolated  fortification,  while  a  fortress  is  a 
system  of  forts  for  the  defence  of  a  city  usually  from  land  attack. 
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light  of  the  early  morning  his  two  columns  mistook  each  other  for 
the  enemy  and  opened  fire.  1  en  men  were  killed  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered.  An  assault  followed,  and  the  brilliant  Major  Win- 
throp  was  shot  dead  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  companies.  After 
losing  fourteen  killed — among  whom  was  Lieut.  John  T.  Greble,  of 
the  regular  army — and  forty-nine  wounded,  the  Union  force  retreated. 
The  affair  was  a  woful  blunder  from  the  beginning. 

Important  events  were  taking  place  in  Western  Virginia,  where 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal  to  the  Union.  Col.  Lew  Wallace, 
on  the  11th  of  June,  attacked  a  Confederate  force  at  Romney,  in 
Northwestern  Virginia.  At  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  Indiana 
Zouaves  he  left  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  and  marched  thirty-three 
miles  over  the  mountains,  mostly  at  night.  Reaching  his  destination 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  made  a  sudden  charge,  captured 
the  Confederate  battery,  and  drove  the  defenders  in  a  panic  into  the 
woods.  Unable  to  overtake  them,  Colonel  Wallace  then  returned  to 
Cumberland. 

Although  this  incident  was  slight  of  itself,  it  brought  about  impor¬ 
tant  changes.  It  alarmed  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  Confederate 
commander,  who,  fearing  for  his  communications,  evacuated  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  towards  Winchester. 

Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  who  soon  became  the  idol  of  the  Union 
army,  now  appeared  in  the  field  of  military  action.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1826,  was  graduated  with  high  honor  at  West  Point, 
served  with  distinction  in  Mexico,  was  a  brilliant  engineer,  and  was 
engaged  in  railway  service  when  the  war  broke  out.  His  well- 
known  ability  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  district  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Western 
Virginia.  At  the  head  of  1 5,000  soldiers  he  marched  against  the 
Confederates  in  Western  Virginia,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Garnett,  a  former  instructor  of  McClellan  at  West  Point. 
Garnett  posted  himself  on  Laurel  Hill,  west  of  the  principal  Alle¬ 
gheny  range,  and  protecting  the  road  connecting  Philippi  and  Beverly. 
A  short  distance  south  of  Laurel  Hill,  Colonel  Pegram  commanded  a 
Confederate  detachment  at  Rich  Mountain. 

Against  these  positions  McClellan  advanced  from  the  north,  halt¬ 
ing,  on  the  1  ith  of  July,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rich  Mountain,  amid 
a  drenching  rain-storm.  Colonel  Rosecrans  led  four  regiments  the 
next  morning  by  a  roundabout  course  through  the  woods,  with  the 
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purpose  of  turning  Colonel  Pegram’s  position.  Under  a  heavy  fire 
they  climbed  the  mountain  and  drove  the  Confederates  down  the 
other  side.  Turning  to  the  east,  Rosecrans  arrived  within  three 
miles  of  Beverly,  towards  which  Garnett  had  retreated  after  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  turned.  Garnett  now  moved  northward,  aiming  for  St. 
George,  on  the  Cheat  River. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  of  Colonel  Pegram  had  become  so  hopeless 
that  he  surrendered,  with  six  hundred  of  his  men,  the  rest  hurrying 
off  to  join  Garnett.  As  the  latter  fled,  his  soldiers  cut  down  trees 
and  overturned  rocks,  so  as  to  impede  the  Union  forces  under  General 
Morris,  who  encountered,  besides,  swift,  swollen  streams,  tangled  un¬ 
dergrowth,  and  dense  woods.  But  nothing  could  stay  the  pursuers, 
who  overtook  the  Confederates,  on  the  13th,  at  Carrick’s  F'ord,  on  the 
Cheat  River.  They  were  scattered  like  chaff,  General  Garnett  being 
shot  dead  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Colonel  Taliaferro  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Monterey,  with  the  remnants,  east  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  Had  General  Morris  failed  to  overtake  the  Confederates, 
they  could  not  have  escaped,  for  General  McClellan  had  placed  his 
own  troops,  superior  in  numbers,  across  their  line  of  flight,  and  was 
waiting  for  them. 

These  successes  were  trifling  compared  with  the  great  campaigns 
that  followed,  but  they  caused  enthusiasm  in  the  North,  for  they 
formed  about  all  there  was  to  cheer  the  Unionists  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  war.  McClellan  had  captured  a  thousand  prisoners, 
seven  guns,  fifteen  hundred  stands  of  arms,  completely  routing  the 
enemy,  and  with  the  loss  to  himself  of  only  about  two-score  men. 
There  had  been  so  many  blunders,  because  of  incompetent  leaders, 
that  the  North  was  impatient,  and  was  anxiously  looking  for  the  right 
man  to  lead  the  Union  armies  to  victory.  The  people  believed  he 
had  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  General  McClellan.  His  popu¬ 
larity  was  boundless ;  because  of  his  short  stature  he  was  admiringly 
called  “  Little  Mac,”  and  most  people  saw  in  him  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  himself.  No  American  ever  had  a  better  opportunity 
than  General  McClellan  to  win  the  love  and  gratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men. 

In  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  Congress 
met  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  was  an  impres¬ 
sive  gathering.  Many  a  chair  was  vacant  in  the  Senate  and  House. 
Those  who  had  occupied  them  were  in  the  South,  doing  what  they 
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could  to  destroy  the  Union  under  which  they  were  born  and  had 
lived  all  their  lives.  President  Lincoln  sat  for  many  an  hour  with  a 
telescope,  scanning  the  position  where  the  “  stars  and  bars”  fluttered 
defiantly  in  the  breeze,  and  where  the  Confederates  were  making 
ready  to  resist  the  Union  advance,  and  possibly  to  attack  Washington 


GENERAL  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN 

itself.  North  and  South,  the  war  spirit  was  irresistible.  In  the 
South,  an  able-bodied  man  who  held  back  was  jeered  and  often 
mobbed  for  hesitating  to  join  the  multitude  struggling  for  places  in 
the  ranks.  The  women  were  as  intensely  in  earnest  as  the  men. 
Husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  were  cheerfully  given  up  and  urged  to 
join  those  that  were  fighting  for  secession.  Those  of  pronounced 
Union  sentiment  were  driven  out  of  the  community — if,  indeed,  they 
were  allowed  to  go — or  were  forced  into  the  ranks.  Thousands  of 
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households  were  divided,  as  was  the  country  itself.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  father  against  his  sons,  and  often  brothers  against  one  an¬ 
other.  The  case  of  the  Missouri  parent  who  laid  the  bodies  of  his 
two  boys  side  by  side,  one  having  been  a  Union  and  the  other  a  Con¬ 
federate  soldier,  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  illustration  of  the  far- 
reaching  strife  which  marked  the  fearful  war  for  the  Union. 

President  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  and  how  the  republic  could  protect  its  own  life 
against  the  foes  from  within.  The  government  had  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  for  which  it  was  censured  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  declared  that  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  did  not  give  the  President  the  right  to  suspend  this 
writ,  nor  could  any  military  officer  be  authorized  to  do  so.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  disputed  by  many,  and  President  Lincoln  asked  the 
pointed  question  whether  all  the  laws,  excepting  a  single  one,  were 
to  be  violated,  and  the  government  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  saving 
that  solitary  law.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  sustained  his 
position  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  Constitution  :  “  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire  it.  * 

The  President  recommended  to  Congress  that,  in  order  to  push  the 
war  to  a  decisive  issue,  400,000  men  and  $400,000,000  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  There  were  then  230,- 
000  men  in  the  field ;  but  of  these,  80,000  had  enlisted  for  three 
months,  and  their  terms  had  nearly  expired. 

Besides  this  vast  force,  an  immense  fleet  was  necessary  to  render 


*  The  Constitution  gives  to  every  person  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  the  right  to 
be  brought  before  a  judge,  who  will  inquire  into  and  decide  whether  he  is  justly  deprived 
of  his  liberty.  If  not,  he  is  set  free.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  American 
citizenship,  and  only  the  gravest  peril  can  warrant  its  suspension.  The  writ  was  sus¬ 
pended  on  April  27,  1 861,  as  to  the  country  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington;  on  May 
10  it  was  suspended  as  to  Florida.  On  September  24,  1862,  the  suspension  was  made  gen¬ 
eral,  so  far  as  it  might  affect  persons  arrested  by  military  authority  for  disloyal  practices. 
On  September  15,  1863,  the  writ  was  suspended  as  to  prisoners  of  war,  deserters,  those 
who  resisted  the  draft,  and  persons  accused  of  offences  against  the  military  and  naval 
services.  The  writ  was  restored  on  December  1,  1865,  except  in  the  late  Confederate 
States,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  on  April  2,  1866,  it 
was  restored  everywhere  except  in  Texas,  and  on  August  20  it  was  restored  in  Texas 
also.  The  right  of  immediate  examination,  release  on  bail,  and  trial  by  jury  was  sus¬ 
pended,  substituting  therefor  imprisonment  in  a  military  prison  and  trial  by  a  military 
court. 
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the  blockade  effective.  The  South  was  already  fitting  out  blockade- 
runners  and  cruisers  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  Action  on  the  part 
of  the  national  government  was  urgent.  Congress  promptly  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  a  call  for  half  a  million  volunteers,  and  declared 
in  emphatic  language  that  the  Union  should  be  maintained  at  all 
cost. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  displayed  equal  earnestness.  Its  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  enlistment  act,  without  any  time  limit,  and  it  was 
believed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could  be  put  in 
the  field.  An  act  took  effect  May  16,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
$50,000,000  in  bonds,  payable  in  twenty  years,  at  an  annual  interest 
not  to  exceed  eight  per  cent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
authorized  to  use  his  discretion  in  issuing,  instead  of  bonds,  $20,000,- 
000  in  treasury  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  in  denominations  not  less 
than  $5,  to  be  received  in  payment  of  all  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 
Confederacy,  except  the  export  duty  on  cotton,  or  in  exchange  for 
the  bonds  authorized  at  that  time  to  be  issued.  The  Confederate 
notes,  like  the  old  Continental  money,  rapidly  depreciated  in  value, 
and  soon  became  worthless. 

England  and  France  were  ardent  sympathizers  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  though  there  were  many  in  both  countries  who  were 
friends  of  the  Union.  England  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
American  Union  destroyed.  The  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  the 
young  republic;  and  though  Great  Britain  professed  to  be  unalterably 
hostile  to  African  slavery,  she  was  glad  to  help  the  Confederacy, 
whose  corner-stone  was  that  institution.  She  was  not  willing  to 
come  out  frankly  in  support  of  disunion,  but  hastened  to  give  to  the 
South  belligerent  rights,  and  helped  the  war  in  underhanded  ways. 
She  aided  the  Confederacy  in  fitting  out  cruisers  to  prey  upon 
Northern  commerce,  and  furnished  men  and  supplies  to  these  priva¬ 
teers  ;  so  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  declaration  that  British 
pirates  were  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
It  was  fear  alone  that  restrained  open  assistance  to  the  South.  Eng¬ 
land  dreaded  the  “  day  of  reckoning”  for  such  a  course,  and,  as  will 
be  learned,  she  was  finally  compelled  to  pay  a  good  sum  for  her 
treacherous  action  toward  the  American  Union.  Even  Gladstone, 
the  “  grand  old  man,”  was  unfriendly  to  our  cause,  and  declared  that 
Jefferson  Davis  had  “  created  a  nation.”  He  afterwards  admitted  his 
great  error.  Queen  Victoria,  however,  was  steadfastly  true  from  the 
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beginning,  and  she  had  many  supporters,  chief  among  whom  was  the 
noble  John  Bright. 

Louis  Napoleon,  emperor  of  France,  was  our  malignant  foe  at  all 
times.  An  unprincipled  adventurer,  without  ability,  honor,  or  man¬ 
hood,  he  never  would  have  been  tolerated  by  his  own  countrymen  but 
for  the  halo  of  his  name.  Even  that  did  not  save  him  from  disgrace 
and  exile,  previous  to  which  he  was  given  a  taste  of  American  spirit, 
which  he  was  prompt  to  heed. 

At  the  time  Congress  was  sitting  in  extraordinary  session,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Confederate  cruisers  were  destroying  Northern  commerce  and 
shipping.  In  President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of  April  19th,  he 
declared  that  he  would  treat  all  captured  Confederate  privateers  as 
pirates.  As  this  meant  that  he  would  hang  the  officers  and  crews, 
Jefferson  Davis  notified  him  that  in  retaliation  he  would  hang  an 
equal  number  of  Federal  prisoners.  This  stopped  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  by-and-by  the  crews  of  the  privateers  were  exchanged, 
the  same  as  the  land  forces  had  been  from  the  first. 

By  this  time  it  was  apparent  that  the  first  great  shock  of  arms 
would  occur  in  the  east,  and  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia.  The  Con¬ 
federacy,  therefore,  changed  its  capital  to  Richmond,  the  last  session 
of  its  Congress  being  held  in  Montgomery  on  the  21st  of  May,  1861. 
Jefferson  Davis  followed  five  days  later,  and  General  Beauregard 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  June,  assuming  command  of  the  Confederate 
troops  in  the  department  of  Alexandria. 

Thus  the  National  and  the  Confederate  Congresses  were  in  session 
at  the  same  time  (the  latter  meeting  on  the  20th  of  July)  and  within 
comparatively  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  adjournment  of 
the  Southern  Congress  to  Richmond  angered  the  North.  The  New 
York  Tribune  only  echoed  the  universal  sentiment  when  it  kept  at 
the  head  of  its  editorial  columns  the  cry  “  On  to  Richmond,”  and 
insisted  that  the  Confederates  should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  there. 
The  impatience  of  the  North  became  so  clamorous  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  to  heed  the  demand. 

There  seemed  to  be  reason  for  this  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
North.  The  Potomac  was  held  in  a  tight  grasp  from  its  mouth  to 
Cumberland,  in  Maryland.  The  adjoining  sea-coast  was  blockaded, 
and  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river  closely  guarded.  Here  and  there, 
however,  the  Confederates  had  erected  a  few  batteries.  General 
Irvin  McDowell  had  a  Union  army  of  about  forty-five  thousand 
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period  vi  troops  in  camp  south  of  the  Potomac ;  and  though  as  yet  many  of 
ThforVar  them  drill  or  discipline,  they  were  full  of  patriotism,  and 

™E 86i°N  eaSer  t0  de  led  forward. 

™  General  Beauregard,  with  a  Confederate  army  of  about  equal 

—  strength,  was  posted  near  Manassas  Junction,  thirty-three  miles  from 
federate  Washington.  It  had  rail  communication  with  Richmond,  and  a 
Forces  numker  of  fortifications  had  been  thrown  up.  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  with  a  second  Confederate  army,  was  strongly  intrenched 
at  Winchester.  His  task  was  to  prevent  any  advance  by  Gen. 
Robert  Patterson,  and  to  keep  him  from  joining  McClellan.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Scott  assured  McDowell  that  Patterson,  with  his 
eighteen  thousand  men,  would  prevent  Johnston  from  joining  Beaure¬ 
gard.  It  was  planned,  therefore,  that  McDowell  should  march  to 
Fairfax  Court  House,  then  turn  south,  cross  the  Occoquan  River, 
and  attack  Beauregard’s  line  of  communication  with  Richmond. 

The  advance  of  the  Union  army  was  looked  upon  as  a  holiday,  for 
none  in  the  North  doubted  that  it  would  be  successful.  A  large 
number  of  Congressmen  and  crowds  of  civilians  rode  out  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  witness  the  novel  and  inspiring  sight.  In  many  of  the  car¬ 
riages  were  ladies,  who  secured  favorable  positions  from  which  to 
view  through  their  opera-glasses  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  forces. 
The  warm  sun  shone  bright  on  the  afternoon  of  July  16th,  when  the 
Union  army,  with  colors  flying,  and  to  the  strains  of  martial  music, 
marched  proudly  southward  towards  Richmond.  It  consisted  of  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  less  than  one  thousand  were  regulars. 
Sixteen  thousand  men,  under  General  Mansfield,  remained  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  protect  the  city  against  surprise,  while  Generals  Tyler, 
Hunter,  Heintzelman,  and  Miles,  with  four  divisions,  aggregat- 
The  ing  some  thirty  thousand,  advanced  over  four  converging  roads  to 
Advance  Centreville.  Heintzelman  set  out  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  others 
following  at  eight  the  next  morning.  They  found  Fairfax  Court 
House  deserted,  and  pushed  on  to  Centreville. 

Bull  Run  is  a  small  stream,  with  its  source  in  a  chain  of  hills  west 
of  Alexandria,  and  flows  into  the  Occoquan,  some  twelve  miles 
from  the  Potomac.  Beauregard  was  posted  at  Manassas,  on  this 
little  stream,  his  lines  extending  nearly  six  miles  along  the  southern 
bank,  from  Sudley  Spring  to  Union  Mills.  At  that  point  Bull  Run 
is  crossed  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway.  Within  the 
space  named  were  eight  fords  and  a  stone  bridge,  over  which  passes 
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the  Warrenton  turnpike.  The  banks  of  Bull  Run  are  rocky  and 
steep,  and  the  surrounding  country  abounds  with  thick  woods  and 
undergrowth.  The  Confederate  reserves  were  at  Camp  Pickens, 
near  Manassas  Junction,  and  close  at  hand  were  the  headquarters  of 
Beauregard.  That  part  of  the  line  was  defended  by  an  outpost,  with 
fortifications  at  Centreville,  while  Johnston’s  division  was  to  the  left 
of  the  other  Confederate  forces. 

McDowell  made  a  reconnaissance,  and  learned  that  the  character 
of  the  ground  would  prevent  his  turning  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy, 
as  had  been  his  purpose.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  it  was 
found  that  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  Centreville  and  taken 
position  on  the  southern  bank  of  Bull  Run.  General  Tyler,  with  the 
First  Federal  Division,  decided  to  attack  at  once  at  Blackburn’s 
Ford,  between  the  Warrenton  Road  and  the  Richmond  and  Alexan¬ 
dria  Railway.  He  opened  with  his  heavy  guns,  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  gradually  moving  forward.  The  Confederates  re¬ 
plied,  and  the  Unionists  began  falling  back.  The  Confederates 
crossed  at  Mitchell’s  Ford,  and  posting  themselves  on  elevated 
ground  east  of  the  road  to  Centreville,  delivered  a  heavy  fire  against 
the  withdrawing  Federals.  General  Tyler’s  purpose  was  not  to  bring 
on  a  general  battle,  but  to  make  a  reconnaissance. 

This  reconnaissance  showed  that  the  Confederate  position  was 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  in  front.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
assail  the  left  flank.  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  were  to  march  up 
stream,  cross  at  Sudley  Ford,  pass  down  on  the  right  bank,  and  un¬ 
cover  the  other  fords,  when  the  remaining  divisions  should  cross  and 
a  general  attack  should  follow. 

Two  days  were  consumed  in  this  movement,  during  which  the 
Confederates  improved  the  time  to  the  utmost.  Johnston,  without 
any  dread  of  Patterson,  left  Winchester,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  joined  Beauregard  with  six  thousand  men  and  twenty  guns. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  followed,  while  additional  forces  were 
hurried  from  Richmond.  By  the  time  the  Unionists  were  ready  to 
attack,  the  insurgents  felt  themselves  secure.  General  Johnston,  by 
virtue  of  his  seniority,  was  entitled  to  command ;  but,  satisfied  with 
what  Beauregard  had  done,  he  offered  to  serve  under  his  orders.  On 
Sunday  morning,  July  21st,  the  Confederates  were  drawn  up  in  three 
lines,  closely  watching  the  eight  fords  over  which  they  expected  the 
attack  to  be  made.  The  position  was  exceptionally  strong,  with  the 
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left  on  the  Centreville  and  Warrenton  road,  a  little  way  above  the 
bridge  over  which  the  turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run;  the  right  at  Union 
Mills  Ford,  eight  miles  farther  down  stream,  near  the  railway;  while 
Bull  Run,  with  its  steep,  rocky  banks,  flowed  in  front.  Behind,  were 
the  dense  woods,  capable  of  concealing  thousands  of  marksmen,  who 
could  fire  in  security  upon  an  approaching  foe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  McDowell’s  plan  was  to  turn  the  Con¬ 
federate  left,  destroy  the  railway  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
check  the  advance  of  the  remainder  of  Johnston’s  army. 

The  Union  forces  were  astir  before  sunrise,  but  the  hot  forenoon 
was  nearly  gone  before  they  were  under  way.  Tyler’s  division  took 
the  main  road  to  the  stone  bridge,  and  Heintzelman  and  Hunter 
turned  to  the  right  and  crossed  Bull  Run  at  Sudley  Ford.  Colonel 
Evans  held  the  extreme  Confederate  left.  Growing  uneasy  at  what 
he  saw,  he  marched  up  stream  with  part  of  a  brigade,  with  which  he 
met  the  Union  advance,  while  the  flanking  column  was  beyond  the 
turnpike.  Evans  could  have  been  overwhelmed,  but  McDowell  sent 
detached  regiments  against  him,  all  of  which  were  repelled.  Then, 
when  strongly  reinforced,  Evans  fell  back  to  a  stronger  position. 
Hunter  was  also  heavily  re-enforced,  and  pressed  Evans  so  close  that 
Beauregard  and  Johnston  hurried  forward  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  troops.  All  the  reserves  were  ordered  up,  and  a  new  line  of 
battle  was  formed  with  sixty-five  hundred  men,  two  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  thirteen  guns. 

McDowell  was  edging  around  to  the  Confederate  left.  There  was 
sharp  fighting  on  an  elevation  partly  covered  with  pine  woods,  the 
Confederates  being  driven  down  the  eastern  slope  several  times,  and 
losing  considerable  ground. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  insurgent  General  Bee,  in  appeal¬ 
ing  to  his  men  to  resist  the  Union  charges,  pointed  to  Gen.  Thomas 
J.  Jackson,  and  exclaimed:  “  Look !  there  stands  Jackson  like  a 
stone  wall !  It  was  thus  that  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  leaders  gained  the  name  by  which  he  was  ever  afterward 
known. 

Jackson  sent  a  regiment  to  capture  the  Union  battery  that  was 
killing  many  of  his  men.  The  artillerymen  mistook  them  for 
friends  coming  to  their  support,  and  when  they  discovered  their  error, 
the  battery  was  captured.  Re-enforcements,  however,  came  up  and 
retook  the  guns  from  the  Confederates, 
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The  Union  brigade,  under  Colonel  Richardson,  assailed  the  centre 
under  Generals  Jones  and  Longstreet  at  Blackburn’s  Ford,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  re-enforcing  the  Confederate  left,  where  the  Federals  were 
steadily  advancing.  Longstreet  crossed  the  stream  and  attacked  the 
Unionists,  who  were  thus  stopped  from  joining  in  the  fight  on  the 
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left.  The  Confederate  right  and  the  Union  left  did  no  fighting  of 
account. 

The  gain  of  the  Federals  at  the  centre  alarmed  Johnston,  who 
was  at  the  Lewis  House  anxiously  watching,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  receiving  reports  and  sending  out  orders.  It 
was  a  trying  hour  indeed,  for  all  signs  indicated  the  success  of  the 
Union  army.  Again  and  again  Johnston  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
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south,  longing  for  the  re-enforcements  that  did  not  come.  A  little 
more  delay,  and  the  disaster  to  the  Confederates  would  be  complete 
and  irretrievable. 

It  was  between  three  and  four  o’clock  when,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  in  the 
sky.  His  heart  sank,  for  he  believed  it  was  caused  by  Union  re-en¬ 
forcements  hurrying  to  the  battle-field ;  but  to  his  infinite  relief,  he 
soon  learned  that  four  thousand  Confederates  were  approaching  under 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith.  They  were  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  train, 
when  the  sound  of  cannon  told  Smith  that  a  battle  was  in  progress. 
He  stopped  the  cars,  the  soldiers  scrambled  out  and  went  at  double- 
quick  across  the  country.  Johnston  shouted  to  them  to  attack  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  right,  and  another  brigade  was  ordered  to  help  them. 

The  situation  of  Beauregard  was  critical.  He  was  fighting  des¬ 
perately,  but  was  pressed  steadily  backward.  At  the  moment  when 
defeat  seemed  inevitable,  he  was  strongly  reinforced.  An  advance 
along  the  whole  line  was  ordered,  and  the  fresh  troops  charged  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  The  Unionists  were  flanked  and  forced  down  the 
side  of  the  plateau.  Sharpshooters  kept  the  woods  aflame,  and  a 
strong  force  of  Stuart’s  cavalry  joined  in  the  impetuous  charge, 
which  threw  the  Federal  troops  into  panic. 

A  terrible  scene  followed.  It  was  about  half-past  four  that  the 
right  wing  broke  and  fled,  quickly  followed  by  the  centre  and  the 
left.  A  jumble  of  artillery,  infantry,  ambulance  trains,  congress¬ 
men,  civilians,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  joined  in  a  wild  struggle  to 
get  back  to  Washington.  Artillerymen  cut  the  traces  of  their  gal¬ 
loping  horses,  and,  leaping  upon  their  backs,  trampled  those  who 
were  too  helpless  or  crazed  with  fright  to  get  out  of  their  path. 
Men  who  were  perched  amid  the  limbs  of  trees,  so  as  to  gain  a  good 
view  of  the  Confederate  defeat,  jumped  to  the  ground  and  joined  in 
the  stampede,  and  hundreds,  pale  with  terror,  ran  until  exhausted, 
when  they  fell  and  were  crushed  under  the  massive  wheels  of  the 
plunging  cannon.  The  soldiers  and  spectators  had  become  a  frantic 
mob,  swayed  by  the  one  wild  desire  to  escape  death. 

They  began  to  arrive  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d, 
bringing  gloom  and  terror  with  them.  Many  fearing  they  were  not 
safe  even  there,  crowded  the  railway  trains  and  overran  the  city. 
Discipline  finally  restored  something  like  order. 

Had  the  Confederates  known  of  the  demoralization  of  the  Union 
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army,  they  might  have  captured  Washington,  and  thus  gained  a  tri¬ 
umph  beyond  estimate.  Beauregard  and  Johnston  were  censured  for 
not  doing  this ;  but  while  the  pursuit  was  under  way,  word  reached 
Beauregard  that  the  Union  troops  were  threatening  his  position  at 
Union  Mills.  By  his  orders  the  pursuit  was  stopped. 

General  McDowell  had  done  all  that  was  possible;  but  his  men 


“STONEWALL”  JACKSON 

were  undisciplined ;  and  all  such,  no  matter  how  brave,  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  panic  by  trifling  causes.  When  he  saw  that  the  day  was 
lost,  he  galloped  to  Centreville  and  sent  General  Blenker  s  German 
brigade  to  support  the  flying  troops,  while  Colonels  Davies  and 
Richardson  were  ordered  to  cover  Centreville. 

Ewell  had  been  directed  to  cross  Bull  Run  and  attack  Centreville, 
but  his  attack  was  repelled.  It  must  be  remembered  that  frightful 
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as  was  the  panic  at  Bull  Run,  it  spread  through  only  a  portion  of  the 
army.  The  regulars,  Blenker’s  brigade,  and  nearly  all  the  reserves 
at  Centreville,  though  they  had  been  fighting  and  marching  contin¬ 
uously  for  a  day  and  a  night,  were  not  stampeded,  but  did  fine  ser¬ 
vice  in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  terrified  fugitives. 

The  Confederate  loss,  as.  given  by  General  Johnston,  was  1,897, 
while  .that  of  the  Union  forces  was  2,952,  included  in  which  were 
1,460  missing,  most  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners. 

This  was  the  first  real  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  a  crushing 
Union  defeat. 
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CHAPTER  LVII 

EVENTS  OF  1 86 1— CONTINUED  (IN  THE  EAST  AND 

ELSE  WHERE) 


[Authorities:  Nothing  better  reveals  the  indomitable  determination  of  the  North  to 
preserve  the  Union  than  her  steady  persistence  in  1861.  Disaster  to  the  Unionists  was 
the  rule,  with  scarcely  an  exception;  yet  every  repulse  seemed  to  infuse  into  the  people 
of  the  North  a  more  deadly  earnestness  in  their  effort  to  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  bonds  of 
union  among  the  States.  There  was  as  yet  no  thought  of  the  abolishment  of  slavery — it 
was  only  to  maintain  the  cohesion  of  the  country.  “The  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre¬ 
served!”  was  the  universal  feeling.  Party  lines  were  obliterated,  political  antagonisms 
were  forgotten  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  Even  defeat,  again  and  again,  was  of  no 
effect,  and  the  scarcely  veiled  hostility  of  England  went  for  nothing.  We  were  fighting 
for  our  national  life.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Hilliard’s  “  Life  of  George  B.  McClellan,” 
Greeley’s  “American  Conflict,”  Tenney’s  “  Military  History  of  the  Rebellion,”  and 
“Southern  Generals.”] 


IONSTERNATION  filled  the  North.  No  one  had 
dreamed  so  stupendous  a  disaster  possible.  The 
first  battle  had  brought  the  most  decisive  of  vic¬ 
tories  to  the  Confederates. 

One  of  the  truest  of  all  sayings  is  that  nothing 
should  be  counted  a  misfortune  until  the  end  is 
seen.  The  Union  defeat  at  Bull  Run  (or  Manas¬ 
sas,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South)  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  for  the  North,  and  the  worst  possible  for 
the  cause  of  the  South.  It  destroyed  the  overwhelming  confidence 
of  the  Unionists,  who  began  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the 
task  before  them.  It  gave  an  assurance  and  hope  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  which  led  them  to  underrate  the  power  and  resolution  of  the 
North.  Southern  independence  was  looked  upon  as  certain.  In- 
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Period  vi  deed,  many  soldiers  went  home  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting. 

General  McClellan,  the  popular  leader,  was  summoned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Potomac,  He 
took  charge,  August  20th,  and  set  to  work  to  organize,  drill,  and 
discipline  the  superb  army  placed  in  his  hands.  The  authorities 
learned  the  important  truth,  that  the  successful  politician  is  the 
poorest  soldier.  Scores  of  officers  had  been  appointed  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  had  influence  with  those  above  them,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  brave  men  were  sacrificed  because  of  the  incompetence  of 
their  leaders.  The  same  mistake  was  made  to  some  extent  by  the 
Confederates ;  but  the  worthless  ones  were  soon  weeded  out  on  both 
sides,  and  military  operations  were  intrusted  to  those  who  were 
fitted  by  training  for  the  duty.  A  bill  passed  by  the  national  Con¬ 
gress,  requiring  a  qualifying  examination  before  any  one  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  post  of  command,  caused  the  dismissal  in  eight  months 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  officers.  The  lieutenants,  captains,  colonels, 
and  generals  who  had  been  parading  in  Washington  slipped  out  of 
their  gorgeous  uniforms,  went  home,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 
Their  loss  was  their  country’s  gain. 

The  Confederates  had  been  driven  out  of  West  Virginia,  and  they 
determined  to  reconquer  it.  With  that  object,  Gen.  John  B.  Floyd 
was  sent  to  reinforce  General  Wise  at  Lewisburg,  on  the  Greenbrier 
River.  The  remnants  of  Garnett’s  forces  had  been  gathered  at 
Monterey,  and  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  purpose  of  Floyd  was  to  capture  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  the 
country  lying  north.  Leaving  Wise  to  watch  the  Union  General 
Fighting  Cox,  Floyd  pressed  on  to  attack  Colonel  Tyler  at  Carnifex  Ferry. 

West  Tyler  fell  back  across  the  stream  on  the  approach  of  Floyd,  and  the 
Virginia  absence  0f  boats  delayed  the  latter.  Then  Floyd  tried  to  get  to  the 
rear  of  Cox,  so  as  to  cut  him  off  from  the  base  of  his  operations  on 
the  Ohio;  but  Rosecrans  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Cox  before  this 
could  be  accomplished.  A  battle  opened  September  10th  between 
Rosecrans  and  Floyd  which  continued  all  day.  Floyd  retreated  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  kept  up  his  flight,  pursued  by  Rosecrans,  to 
Meadow  Bluff  on  the  road  to  Lewisburg.  Wise  formed  an  in¬ 
trenched  camp  on  Sewell’s  Mountain,  and  General  Lee  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Wise  and  Floyd  at  Lewisburg,  while  Rosecrans 
fell  back  to  the  Gauley. 
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A  frightful  Union  disaster  occurred  in  October.  General  McCall 
was  directed  to  occupy  Drainesville,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of 
Washington.  General  Stone  was  ordered  to  watch  Leesburg,  and  he 
advanced  to  Edward’s  Ferry  on  the  Potomac.  Discovering  what  was 
believed  to  be  a  weak  Confederate  camp  at  Leesburg,  he  made  prep¬ 
arations  to  attack  it.  Colonel  Evans,  the  Confederate  officer,  seeing 
his  danger,  hurriedly  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  road  from  Lees¬ 
burg  to  Washington,  where  he  confidently  awaited  the  assault. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Union  troops  were  ferried  over 
the  river  in  three  scows,  a  life-boat,  and  two  skiffs.  Reaching  Lees¬ 
burg,  they  discovered  no  Confederate  camp,  but  the  Unionists  were 
furiously  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  of 
California,  crossed  the  river  with  a  supporting  column  of  nineteen 
hundred  men,  and  took  command  of  the  troops.  He  was  killed,  and 
the  Unionists  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  river.  They  rushed  over  the 
bluff  and  swarmed  in  such  numbers  into  the  boats  tnat  three  of  them 
were  swamped.  Most  of  the  soldiers  sprang  into  the  river  and  swam 
desperately  for  the  other  bank.  The  Confederates  shot  and  bayoneted 
scores,  the  Union  loss  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand  men. 

Our  attention,  thus  far,  has  been  given  to  events  in  the  East ;  but 
important  movements  took  place  in  the  West.  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
son,  governor  of  Missouri,  was  a  secessionist,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  despite  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  Unionists.  The  feeling,  however,  in  St.  Louis, 
the  chief  city,  was  strongly  secession.  The  police  commissioners, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  demanded  of  Captain  Lyon,  the  Union  com¬ 
mandant,  that  he  remove  his  soldiers  from  all  places  in  and  about 
the  city  except  the  arsenal ;  but  Lyon  summoned  the  home-guard, 
composed  mainly  of  loyal  Germans,  and  marching  out  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  camp,  captured  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners.  When  the 
troops  returned  to  the  city  they  were  attacked  by  a  mob.  The  sol¬ 
diers  fired  into  the  mob,  and  killed  and  wounded  more  than  twenty 
rioters.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  vigorous  services,  Lyon  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command  of 
all  the  Union  troops  in  Missouri. 

Governor  Jackson,  by  proclamation,  called  out  fifty  thousand  of 
the  state  militia  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  United  States 
troops.  Sterling  Price,  a  major-general  of  the  state  forces,  was  des¬ 
patched  to  Booneville  and  Lexington,  and  June  14th  Jackson  de- 
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parted  with  the  forces  under  Price.  He  was  pursued  by  Lyon  with 
two  thousand  men,  and  the  Confederates  were  dispersed. 

Col.  Franz  Sigel,  a  German,  who  had  seen  service  in  his  own 
country,  was  driven  back  with  eleven  hundred  men  by  a  superior 
Confederate  force  under  Rains  and  Parsons,  near  Carthage,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  He  managed  his  retreat  with  so 
much  skill  that  he  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  enemy,  and  continued 
to  fall  back  until  he  reached  Springfield,  near  which  town  he  was 
joined  by  Lyon. 

Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  the  Texan  ranger,  was  commander  of  the 
Confederate  army  in  Arkansas.  He  was  reinforced  by  General  Price, 
but  retreated  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Cowskin  Prairie,  near  the 
Indian  frontier.  Both  sides  received  reinforcements,  the  Union 
troops  being  under  the  command  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  West.  This  included  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  General  Fremont’s  principal 
aides  were  General  Pope  in  the  north  and  General  Lyon  in  the 
south. 

The  state  convention  of  Missouri  met  at  Jefferson  City  on  the 
2 2d  of  July,  deposed  Governor  Jackson,  and  elected  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  a  Union  man,  in  his  place.  Governor  Jackson  naturally 
refused  to  recognize  this  action,  and  the  Richmond  Congress  ad¬ 
mitted  Missouri  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  Jackson  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  5th  of  August,  asserting  that  Missouri  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Fremont  placed  Missouri  under  martial  law  on  the  31st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and,  in  doing  so,  declared  that  the  slaves  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  were  free.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  was  in 
reality  an  emancipation  proclamation,  which  could  come  only  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  President  Lincoln  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  that  momentous  edict  would  have  to  be  issued,  but 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  Some  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Union  in  the  North  were  opposed  to  freeing  the  slaves,  and 
needed  further  education  from  the  “logic  of  events.”  There  were 
others  in  the  border  States  who  would  be  driven  into  the  Confederate 
ranks  by  such  a  declaration  thus  early  in  the  struggle.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  a  request  to  Fremont  to  modify  that  part  of  his  proclama¬ 
tion  relating  to  slaves.  Fremont  declined,  and  suggested  that  the 
President  himself  make  the  change,  and  he  did  so. 
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Three  Confederate  columns,  led  by  Generals  McCulloch,  Price, 
and  Pierce,  and  numbering  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  most  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  and  with  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  against 
General  Lyon,  who  had  seven  thousand  men  and  sixteen  cannon. 
With  this  force,  General  Lyon  marched  out  of  Springfield,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy.  Lyon  led  one  column 
and  Sigel  the  other.  A  violent  storm  had  compelled  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  to  go  into  camp  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  where  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Union  troops  early  the  next  morning. 

The  ground  was  so  rough  and  wooded  that  the  battle  was  fought 
without  any  system  or  plan.  The  Unionists  had  the  advantage  at 
first.  General  Lyon  was  wounded,  but  continued  fighting,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  First  Iowa  Regiment  to  meet  a  flank 
movement.  He  was  cheering  his  men  when  he  was  shot  dead. 

The  battle  had  been  in  progress  but  a  short  while  when  Sigel  was 
informed  that  Lyon’s  column  was  advancing  by  an  adjacent  road. 
By  direction  of  Sigel  the  Union  flag  was  waved  as  a  signal.  The 
next  minute  the  approaching  troops,  who  were  McCulloch’s  ran¬ 
gers,  opened  a  destructive  fire  with  their  batteries,  and  followed  it 
up  with  so  much  vigor  that  the  Federals  were  driven  into  the  woods 
and  cut  down  by  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  cavalry.  The  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  eight  hundred. 

The  Union  troops  withdrew  toward  Springfield,  which  was  soon 
evacuated.  Major  Sturgis  and  his  men  reached  Rollo,  where  they 
had  railway  communication  with  St.  Louis.  Instead  of  pursuing, 
McCulloch  fell  back  to  the  Arkansas  frontier,  while  General  Price, 
with  the  Missouri  state  troops,  gave  his  attention  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  matters  in  that  State. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  Price,  with  four  thousand  men  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  against  Warrensburg,  where  he 
learned  that  the  Unionists  were  marching  from  Lexington  toward 
the  same  point.  The  latter  fell  back  to  Lexington,  and  hastily 
threw  up  intrenchments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mulligan, 
whom  Price  ordered  to  surrender.  Mulligan’s  reply  was  a  refusal  in 
terms  so  vigorous  that  it  approached  profanity. 

Price  attacked,  and  soon  had  the  little  band  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  except  toward  the  river.  The  Unionists  fought  with  the  ut¬ 
most  courage,  but  were  so  outnumbered  that  they  were  forced  to 
surrender.  Price  moved  to  the  southward,  and  Lexington  was  cap- 
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tured  by  the  Unionists,  October  16.  The  state  legislature,  sit¬ 
ting  at  Neosho,  passed  a  secession  ordinance;  but  the  larger  portion 
of  Missouri  was  held  by  the  Unionists  from  the  first.  The  State 
was  sorely  harried  by  “  jayhawkers,”  *  who  robbed,  killed,  and  plun¬ 
dered  Unionists  and  Confederates  indifferently  as  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred.  In  no  other  portion  of  the  country  was  the  war  between 
neighborhoods,  households,  and  brothers  waged  with  more  relentless 
fury  than  in  Missouri. 

General  Fremont  disappointed  the  high  expectations  of  the 
friends  of  the  Union.  He  was  arbitrary,  extravagant,  and,  though 
patriotic,  had  no  special  military  ability.  Major-General  Hunter 
assumed  temporary  command  in  the  West,  November  2d,  and  gave 
way  to  Major-General  Halleck  on  the  18th.  This  left  the  principal 
portion  of  Fremont’s  forces  under  General  Pope,  who  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  northwestern  Missouri,  where  he  captured  a  large  body  of 
troops  on  their  way  to  join  Price.  Price  retreated  towards  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri  was  devastated  by  civil  war  in  its  most  horrifying  form. 

The  fate  of  Kentucky,  another  border  State,  was  little  better  than 
that  of  Missouri.  Governor  Magoffin  was  a  secessionist,  and,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  made  the  attempt  to  hold  a  position  of  neutrality  in  the 
struggle — a  task  as  difficult  as  to  suspend  the  law  of  gravitation. 
He  demanded  that  President  Lincoln  should  withdraw  all  Federal 
troops,  and  asked  President  Davis  to  respect  the  State's  neutrality. 
Davis  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  but  only  so  long  as  Kentucky 
should  maintain  it.  President  Lincoln  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
there  was  a  general  wish  in  Kentucky  that  the  United  States  troops 
should  be  withdrawn;  he  sympathized  with  Governor  Magoffin’s  de¬ 
sire  for  peace,  regretted  that  he  had  expressed  no  wish  to  see  the 
Union  maintained,  and  declined  to  remove  the  troops. 

The  Kentucky  legislature  was  strongly  Union,  and  asked  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  call  out  the  state  troops  to  repel  invasion,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ask  help  from  the  United  States.  The  governor  vetoed  the  reso¬ 
lution  ;  but  it  was  passed  again  ;  and,  much  against  his  will,  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  on  the  30th  of  September,  calling  out  forty-one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men. 

*  A  name  applied  to  the  freebooting  guerillas  and  border  ruffians  who  in  the  free-soil 
conflict  in  Kansas,  and  during  the  Civil  War,  combined  robbery,  pillage,  and  murder  in 
Missouri  and  neighboring  States.  The  term  is  used  in  the  West  to  designate  a  taran¬ 
tula,  or  large,  poisonous  spider,  whose  attack  is  sudden,  deadly,  and  unexpected,  like  that 
of  the  “jayhawker.” 
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A  strong  force  of  Confederate  troops  entered  Kentucky  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  a  West  Point  graduate,  and  a  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Through  his  representations,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  government  decided  to  occupy  the  town  of  Columbus.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  was  sent  to  the  State  from  Cairo  with  a  Union  force; 
and  thus  ended  Kentucky’s  “neutrality”  in  the  war  for  the  Union. 

Major  Robert  Anderson  had  been  made  a  general,  and,  crossing  the 
Ohio,  took  possession  of  Louisville.  The  state  troops  co-operated 
with  the  Union  forces.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  of  the  Confederacy,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Western 
department,  where  were  the  forces  of  Polk  and  Zollicoffer. 

To  General  Grant  was  assigned  the  charge  of  an  expedition  to  open 
the  Mississippi.  This  was  an  herculean  task,  for  numerous  batteries 
had  been  erected  by  the  Confederates  on  both  shores.  Grant  em¬ 
barked  from  Cairo  on  the  6th  of  November  with  three  thousand  men, 
his  objective  point  being  Columbus,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  occupied  by  Polk.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Cairo. 

On  the  7th,  Grant  landed  his  troops  in  the  woods,  two  miles 
above  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  advanced  against  Belmont,  where 
the  Confederates  were  under  the  command  of  General  Pillow  and 
Colonel  Tappan.  Polk  was  in  doubt  whether  Belmont,  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  side,  or  Columbus,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  was  to  be  attacked. 
He  finally  decided  that  it  was  Columbus,  and  most  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  troops  were  gathered  there,  a  small  force  being  left  at  Belmont. 
These  were  attacked  and  routed ;  but  Polk  hurried  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  and  so  threatened  Grant’s  position  by  a  flank  movement  that 
he  withdrew  to  his  transports  and  retreated,  leaving  a  number  of  his 
dead  and  wounded  behind.  The  Confederate  force  exceeded  that  of 
the  Unionists,  and  the  retreat,  therefore,  was  a  necessity. 

The  secessionists  in  Kentucky  elected  their  candidate,  G.  W.  John¬ 
son,  governor.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Richmond,  and  two  senators 
for  that  State  were  sworn  in  and  took  their  seats.  It  required  all  of 
President  Lincoln’s  tact  to  hold  the  good  will  of  the  Unionists  in 
Kentucky,  for  they  condemned  many  of  the  arbitrary  arrests  made  by 
the  government  in  Louisville,  and  feared  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
arm  the  slaves.  Tennessee,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  seceded,  but 
there  were  many  Unionists,  especially  in  the  eastern  portion.  They 
destroyed  railways  and  bridges,  and,  as  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
the  situation  of  the  sorely  tried  people  was  extremely  bad. 
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EVENTS  OF  1861— CONCLUDED  (ON  THE  COAST) 


[. Authorities  ;  The  hostility  of  England  toward  the  North  has  during  the  period  of 
our  existence  been  shown  on  many  occasions  and  in  many  ways.  It  was  perhaps  never 
more  plainly  exhibited  than  in  her  persistent  attempts  to  secure  for  her  manufacturers  the 
cotton  of  the  South  by  aiding  and  abetting  the  running  of  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports.  Our  “  English  cousins”  tell  us  that  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  but  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  English  commercial  considerations  outweigh  all  remembrance  of 
ancient  kinship.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  selfish  than  the  course  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  her  dealings  with  other  nations  when  her  own  industrial  interests  are  concerned. 
Authorities  referred  to  for  the  events  narrated  in  this  chapter  are  Greeley’s  “American 
Conflict,”  Headley’s  “  The  Great  Rebellion,”  and  the  papers  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society.] 


HE  war  for  the  Union  could  not  be  pushed  to  a 
successful  issue  without  enforcing  a  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports.  The  Confederates  needed 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  which  were  ob¬ 
tainable  only  from  England,  France,  and  other 
foreign  countries.  There  was  comparatively  little 
money  in  the  South ;  but  she  had  an  abundance 
of  cotton,  which  England  was  as  eager  to  buy 
as  she  was  to  sell  her  own  merchandise.  “  Cotton  is  king”  was 
one  of  the  frequent  declarations,  and  many  believed  that  when  the 
supply  was  stopped,  the  sufferings  of  the  thousands  of  operatives 
whose  living  depended  upon  the  manufacture  of  goods  from  cotton 
would  lead  Great  Britain  to  interfere,  and  to  recognize  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

It  will  be  understood  how  great  the  temptation  to  foreign  vessels 
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was  to  run  the  blockade.  Any  vessel  that  could  get  out  from  a 
Southern  port  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  escape  the  alert  blockaders, 
was  sure  of  earning  a  large  sum  of  money,  especially  if  she  could 
steal  back  with  supplies  for  the  Confederacy.  There  were  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  and  inlets  to  be  guarded,  and  the  national 
cruisers  found  plenty  to  do.  The  blockade-runners  were  built  for 
speed ;  they  were  generally  painted  of  a  leaden  or  neutral  color,  and 
their  pilots  were  familiar  with  the  intricate  channels  and  passages 
that  indent  the  Atlantic  coast.  When  the  night  was  dark  or  foggy, 
they  would  extinguish  all  their  lights,  and  creep  cautiously  forward, 
on  the  watch  for  the  blockaders.  If  the  latter  were  too  wide-awake, 
the  runners  would  flee  up  the  inlet,  whither  they  could  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  await  another  chance.  Times  without  number,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  lines  of  the  Union  fleet  and 
escaping  to  sea,  and  at  daylight  a  faint  column  of  smoke  in  the  hori¬ 
zon  showed  where  they  were  crowding  all  steam  for  some  foreign 
port.  Sometimes  the  faint  puffing,  or  the  swish  of  the  paddles,  be¬ 
trayed  the  stealthy  attempt  of  the  blockade-runner  to  escape  to  sea 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  then  followed  a  desperate  chase, 
lasting  for  hours.  The  runner  might  be  able  to  show  a  “  clean  pair 
of  heels,”  or  she  might  be  disabled  by  a  shot  from  her  pursuers,  or 
overhauled  in  a  fair  race.  The  line  of  action  was  much  the  same  on 
the  return  of  the  steamer,  which  lay  off  shore,  or  prowled  up  and 
down  the  coast,  waiting  for  the  favorable  opportunity  to  dart  into  one 
of  the  inlets  with  her  precious  cargo.'" 


*  The  Confederate  ports  from  which  the  blockade  was  run  were  Galveston,  Tex., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Wilmington,  N.  C.  The  last  was  the  principal 
port,  because  it  was  more  accessible,  it  having  two  channels  leading  into  the  port — the 
new  and  old  inlets.  The  old  inlet,  or  southern  entrance,  was  guarded  by  Fort  Caswell 
and  Fort  Fisher,  while  the  other  inlet  was  defended  by  Fort  Fisher  and  a  small  battery 
on  land.  Both  inlets  led  into  Cape  Fear  River,  on  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  Cotton  was  bought  in  the  Confederacy  for  twenty-five 
and  thirty  cents  a  pound  in  gold,  and  sold  abroad  for  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  pound,  thus 
affording  enormous  profits.  Twice  only  during  the  war  was  the  blockade  of  Wilmington 
run  in  the  day  time,  once  by  the  Gibraltar ,  under  Captain  Semmes,  and  once  by  the 
Will  o'  the  Wisp ,  commanded  by  Captain  Caper.  The  principal  blockade-runners  were 
built  by  Messrs.  Laird,  Birkenhead.  Nassau  was  made  rich  by  blockade-running.  The 
cotton  bought  by  the  blockade-runners  was  transshipped  elsewhere,  her  aggregate  exports 
and  imports  rising  from  $2,000,000  in  i860  to  over  $50,000,000  in  1866,  in  which  year 
a  terrific  hurricane  swept  away  her  wealth.  The  run  to  Wilmington  was  made  in  two 
days  and  nights,  and  from  600  to  1,200  bales  of  cotton  were  carried  at  a  trip.  The 
profits  were  so  enormous  that  a  few  trips  enabled  an  owner  to  lose  his  vessel.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  out  of  sixty-six  blockade-runners  making  regular  voyages,  forty 
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The  South,  although  her  population  and  resources  were  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  the  North,  was  better  prepared  for  the  war.  Many 
of  her  leading  men  knew  that  the  struggle  was  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  through  a  period  of  years  they  made  their  preparations. 


A  BLOCKADE  RUNNER 

The  secession  members  of  President  Buchanan’s  cabinet  strove  to 
help  the  cause,  and  they  did  a  great  deal.  When  hostilities  began, 


were  captured,  destroyed,  or  wrecked,  after  more  or  less  success.  The  round  trip  be¬ 
tween  Nassau  and  Wilmington  brought  the  captain  $5,000  ;  the  chief  officer,  $1,250;  the 
second  and  third  officers,  $750  ;  the  chief  engineer,  $2, 500  ;  the  pilot,  $3,750,  and  the 
crew,  $250  each.  More  than  fifty  vessels  made  but  a  single  voyage  each;  twenty-three 
made  two ;  six  made  three  ;  while  two  made  ten  voyages  ;  and  the  champion  successfully 
dodged  the  blockading  fleet  eighteen  times. 
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there  were  only  ninety  vessels  in  the  United  States  navy;  and  of 
these,  twenty-seven  were  out  of  commission,  twenty-one  were  unfit  for 
service,  leaving  forty-two  in  commission ;  and  of  these,  only  eleven, 
carrying  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  guns,  were  in  American  waters. 
The  rest  had  been  scattered  around  the  globe,  or  were  in  Southern 
waters.  The  total  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  in  the  navy,  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1861,  was  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  In  addition,  a 
large  volunteer  force  was  called  for,  and  seventy-five  hundred  volun¬ 
teer  officers  were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  officers  resigned  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  officers  of 
the  line.  There  were  seventy-six  hundred  sailors  in  the  navy,  in¬ 
creased  to  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  * 

The  government  began  at  once  to  increase  its  naval  power.  Mer¬ 
chant-vessels  were  bought  and  converted  into  war-vessels.  Con¬ 
struction  was  begun  on  eight  additional  sloops-of-war,  and  numerous 
contracts  were  made  for  heavily  armed  gunboats.  The  latter  were 
known  as  the  “  ninety-day  gunboats,”  because  they  were  begun  and 
completed  in  that  period.  The  same  vigor  was  shown  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  “  double-end  ”  side-wheel  steamers  for  river  and  ocean  ser¬ 
vice. 

We  have  learned  of  the  glorious  record  of  the  Constitution ,  or 
“  Old  Ironsides.”f  She  lay  at  Annapolis,  and  was  used  as  a  training- 
ship  when  hostilities  began.  To  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates,  she  was  guarded  by  General  Butler’s  troops  until 
she  could  be  towed  to  New  York. 

While  nearly  all  of  the  posts  in  the  South  were  captured  by  the 
Confederates  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Fort  Pickens,  in  Florida, 
never  fell  into  their  hands.  Santa  Rosa,  a  mile  distant,  was  success¬ 
fully  attacked  by  the  Confederates  under  General  Anderson,  October 
7,  but  a  dread  that  the  Union  steamers  would  cut  off  their  retreat 
caused  a  hasty  flight  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  In  retaliation, 
Colonel  Browne,  commandant  of  the  fort,  bombarded  the  Confederate 


*  Maclay. 

f  This  was  the  vessel  of  glorious  memory  that  would  have  been  sold  some  years  before 
to  the  junk  dealers  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  a  poem  entitled  “Old  Ironsides,” 
written  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  a  mere  youth.  The  Constitution  still  lives,  but 
in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  she  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 
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works  on  the  2 2d  of  November.  The  Niagara  and  Richmond  aided, 
but  the  result  was  indecisive. 

A  formidable  naval  expedition  of  war  vessels  and  transports  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads,  August  26th.  The  fleet  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Flag-Officer  Silas  H.  Stringham,  and  the  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  troops  were  in  charge  of  General  Butler.  The  Confederate 
fortifications  against  which  this  was  aimed  were  at  Hatteras  Inlet, 
and  consisted  of  Fort  Hatteras  and  Fort  Clark,  on  the  southern  end 
of  Hatteras  Island.  Fire  was  opened  on  the  forenoon  of  August 
28th.  Captain  Stringham,  instead  of  anchoring,  so  as  to  allow  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  right  range,  kept  his  four  steamers  (the  Minnesota , 
the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland ,  and  the  Susquehanna)  circling  about 
at  varying  distances.  The  plan  was  very  successful.  The  Confed¬ 
erate  gunners  were  driven  out  of  Fort  Clark,  and  the  Union  forces 
took  possession. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  Fort 
Hatteras,  and  soon  became  so  tremendous  that  resistance  was  use¬ 
less.  Sometimes  three  shells  exploded  within  the  fort  at  the  same 
instant,  and  frequently  more  than  twenty  landed  in  the  space  of  a 
minute.  The  gunners  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  bomb-proof  chamber, 
and,  while  crowded  there,  an  immense  shell  dropped  among  them. 
Instantly  there  was  a  frantic  scramble  to  get  out.  Had  the  bomb 
exploded,  a  frightful  loss  of  life  must  have  followed,  but  fortunately 
the  fuse  died.  It  soon  became  certain  that  the  powder-magazine 
would  be  pierced,  in  which  event  there  would  be  no  possible  escape 
for  the  garrison.  Accordingly,  the  white  flag  was  run  up  in  token 
of  surrender. 

Among  the  six  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners  was  Captain  Samuel 
Barron,  their  commander.  They  had  four  men  killed  and  twenty  odd 
wounded,  while  no  one  was  hurt  on  the  fleet.  The  success  was  de¬ 
cisive  and  striking,  but  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done. 

A  second  and  a  much  more  formidable  expedition  left  Hampton 
Roads,  on  the  29th  of  October,  with  sealed  orders.  It  included  the 
powerful  frigate  Wabash ,  fourteen  gunboats,  thirty-four  steam 
transports,  and  twenty-six  sailing-vessels.  There  were  ten  thousand 
troops,  under  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  while  the  crews,  number¬ 
ing  about  twelve  thousand,  were  directed  by  Commander  Samuel  F. 
Du  Pont. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  Confederates  as  to  their  destination,  the 
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coal  vessels  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  off  Savannah.  They  were 
caught  in  a  severe  storm  near  Cape  Hatteras,  in  which  four  trans¬ 
ports  were  lost,  and  two  vessels  were  forced  to  throw  their  armament 
overboard  and  return  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  fleet  gradually  came 
together  again,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  lay  off  Port  Royal. 
The  destination  was  Beaufort,  between  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
Its  capture  would  enable  the  government  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Royal. 

Beaufort  lies  among  a  number  of  marshy  islands  and  lagoons,  from 
which  the  Confederates  had  removed  the  usual  landmarks  and  dis¬ 
placed  the  buoys.  The  harbor  is  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  with 
Fort  Walker,  at  Hilton  Head,  on  the  southern  shore,  and  Fort  Beaure¬ 
gard  on  the  northern  shore.  Captains  Charles  H.  Davis  and  Boutelle, 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  spent  three  days,  under  a  hot  fire  from  a  Con¬ 
federate  fleet  of  five  small  steamers,  in  discovering  the  channel  and 
restoring  the  buoys  to  their  proper  places.  The  lighter  transports 
and  gunboats,  on  the  7th,  crossed  the  bar  and  anchored  in  the  road¬ 
stead. 

The  Confederate  naval  force  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Josiah  Tattnall,*  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy.  He  was  kept 
off,  while  the  monster  war-vessels,  sweeping  through  immense  el¬ 
lipses  between  the  two  forts,  delivered  their  crushing  broadsides. 
General  Ripley,  the  Confederate  commander,  replied,  but  the  shot 
fell  short.  The  Confederate  gunboats  were  sent  skurrying  up  Skull 
Creek.  The  bombardment  was  maintained  for  four  hours  by  the 
Union  fleet,  and  was  very  destructive.  Most  of  the  Confederate  guns 
were  dismounted  or  rendered  useless,  and  the  forts  soon  became  un¬ 
tenable.  The  garrisons  fled,  and  managed  to  get  away  with  the  help 
of  the  steamers  and  gunboats  that  hastened  to  their  aid.  On  the 
Union  fleet  there  were  but  eight  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 
Forty-three  guns  were  captured,  and  the  forts  were  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  General  Sherman.  The  Confederate  loss  was  eleven  killed, 
forty-eight  wounded,  and  four  missing. 

The  success  of  the  Unionists  had  been  complete,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  close  the  harbor  of  Charleston  by  filling  the  channel 
with  sunken  vessels,  as  had  been  done  at  several  other  points. 

*  Josiah  Tattnall  commanded  the  famous  iron-clad  Merrimac ,  that  steamed  out  of 
Norfolk  and  attacked  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.  She  was  confronted  on  the 
second  day  by  the  Monitor ,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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Forty-five  cumbersome  whaling-ships  were  loaded  with  stone,  and  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  December  they  were  sunk;  but  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent  soon  swept  away  the  obstructions,  and  left  the  channel  as  free  as 
before. 

The  Confederacy  did  its  utmost  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  were  anxious  to  see 
the  American  Union  destroyed, 
but  were  afraid  to  act  openly 
against  it.  They  chose,  instead, 
to  use  dishonorable  methods.  In 
the  hope  of  securing  favorable 
action  by  them,  the  Confederate 
government  appointed  John  Sli¬ 
dell  and  James  Murray  Mason, 
both  of  whom  had  been  United 
States  Senators,  commissioners 
respectively  to  the  courts  of 
London  and  Paris.  They  went 
from  Charleston  to  Havana,  from 
which  city  they  sailed  with  their 
families  and  their  secretaries, 
Messrs.  Eustis  and  Macfarland, 
November  7,  in  the  British  mail 
steamer  Trent.  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes  (formerly  commander  of 
the  scientific  and  exploring  expedition  around  the  world  in  1838-42), 
of  the  San  Jacinto ,  stationed  his  -steamer  in  the  passage  of  the  Old 
Bahama  Channel,  with  the  determination  to  intercept  the  Trent  and 
take  off  the  Confederate  commissioners. 

The  official  records  of  the  Navy  Department  contain  the  following 
report  of  this  affair  by  Captain  Wilkes.  The  Lieut.  James  A.  Greer 
referred  to  recently  retired  from  the  navy  as  an  admiral. 

“  On  reaching  Cienfuegos,  I  learned  that  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason  had  landed  on  Cuba  and  had  reached  Havana  from  Charles¬ 
ton.  I  took  in  some  coal  and  left  with  all  despatch,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  to  intercept  the  return  of  the  Theodora;  but  on  my  arrival  at 
Havana,  on  the  3 1  st,  I  found  she  had  departed  on  her  return,  and  that 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  with  their  secretaries  and  families,  were 


CHARLES  WILKES 


STORMING  FORT  CLARK 

soon  as  possible,  and  to  wait  at  a  suitable  position  on  the  route  of 
the  steamer  to  St.  Thomas  to  intercept  her  and  take  them  out.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  I  left  Havana,  in  continuation  of  my  cruise 
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there,  and  would  depart  on  the  7th  of  the  month  in  the  English 
steamer  Trent  for  St.  Thomas  on  their  way  to  England. 

“  I  made  up  my  mind  to  fill  up  with  coal  and  leave  the  port  as 
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after  the  Sumter  on  the  north  side  of  Cuba.  The  next  day,  when 
about  to  board  a  French  brig,  she  ran  into  us  on  the  starboard  side, 
at  the  main  chains,  and  carried  away  her  bowsprit  and  foretopmast, 
and  suffered  other  damage.  After  taking  the  ship  in  tow,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  within  sight  of  Havana,  where  we  let  her  go.  I  then  went 
over  to  Key  West,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  the  Powhatan ,  or  some 
other  steamer,  to  accompany  me  to  the  Bahama  Channel,  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  steamer  in  which  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  were 
to  embark  to  escape  either  in  the  night  or  day.  The  Powhatan  had 
left  but  the  day  before,  and  I  was  therefore  disappointed,  and  obliged 
to  rely  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship;  and, 
proceeding  next  morning  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
communicated  with  Sagua  la  Grande,  on  the  4th,  hoping  to  receive  a 
telegraphic  communication  from  Mr.  Shufeldt,  our  consul-general, 
giving  me  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  steamer. 

“  In  this,  also,  I  was  disappointed,  and  ran  to  the  eastward  some 
ninety  miles,  where  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  contracts  to  the  width 
of  twelve  miles,  some  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Havana,  and 
in  sight  of  the  Paredon  Grande  lighthouse.  There  we  cruised  until 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  awaiting  the  steamer,  believing  that  if  she 
left  at  the  usual  time  she  must  pass  us  about  noon  at  the  8th,  and 
we  could  not  possibly  miss  her.  At  11:40  a.m.  on  the  8th,  her 
smoke  was  first  seen;  at  12  m.  our  position  was  to  the  westward 
of  the  entrance  into  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  about 
nine  miles  northeast  from  the  lighthouse,  the  nearest  point  of  Cuba 
to  us. 

“  We  were  all  prepared  for  her,  beat  to  quarters,  and  orders  were 
given  to  Lieut.  D.  M.  Fairfax  to  have  two  boats  manned  and  armed, 
to  board  her  and  make  Messrs.  Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and  Macfar- 
land  prisoners,  and  send  them  immediately  aboard. 

“  The  steamer  approached  and  hoisted  English  colors.  Our  em¬ 
blem  was  hoisted,  and  a  shot  fired  across  her  bow ;  she  maintained 
her  speed,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  heave  to ;  then  a  shell  was 
fired  across  her  bow,  which  brought  her  to.  I  hailed  that  I  intended 
to  send  a  boat  on  board,  and  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  with  the  second 
cutter  of  this  ship,  was  despatched.  He  met  with  some  difficulty ;  and 
remaining  on  board  the  steamer  with  a  part  of  the  boat’s  crew,  sent 
her  back  to  request  more  assistance.  The  captain  of  the  steamer 
having  declined  to  show  his  papers  and  passenger-list,  force  became 
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necessary  to  search  her.  Lieut.  James  A.  Greer  was  at  once  de¬ 
spatched  in  the  third  cutter,  also  manned  and  armed. 

“  Messrs.  Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and  Macfarland  were  recognized, 

and  told  they  were  required  to 
go  on  board  this  ship.  This 
they  objected  to,  until  an  over¬ 
powering  force  compelled  them. 
Much  persuasion  was  used  and 
a  little  force,  and  at  about  two 
o’clock  they  were  brought  on 
board  this  ship  and  received  by 
me.  Two  other  boats  were  then 
sent  to  expedite  the  removal  of 
their  baggage  and  some  stores, 
when  the  steamer,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Trent ,  was  suffered  to 
proceed  on  her  way  to  the  east¬ 
ward  ;  and  at  3 130  we  bore 
away  to  the  north  and  westward. 
The  whole  time  employed  was 
two  hours  and  thirteen  minutes. 

“  It  was  my  determination  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the 
Trent  and  sent  her  to  Key 
West  as  a  prize  for  resisting 
the  search  and  carrying  these  passengers,  whose  character  and 
objects  were  well  known  to  the  captain;  but  the  reduced  number 
of  my  officers  and  crew,  and  the  large  number  of  passengers  on 
boaid  bound  to  Europe,  who  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience, 
decided  me  to  allow  them  to  proceed. 

“Finding  the  families  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Eustis  on  board,  I 
tendered  them  the  offer  of  my  cabin  for  their  accommodation  to  ac¬ 
company  their  husbands.  This  they  declined,  however,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  Trent. 

“  Before  closing  this  despatch  I  would  bring  to  your  attention  the 
notorious  action  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects,  the  consul- 
general  of  Cuba,  and  those  on  board  the  Trent ,  in  doing  everything 
to  aid  and  abet  the  escape  of  these  four  persons,  and  endeavoring  to 
conceal  their  persons  on  board.  No  passports  or  papers  of  any  de- 
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scription  were  in  possession  of  them  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  this,  and  other  reasons  which  will  readily  occur  to  you,  I 
made  them  my  prisoners,  and  shall  retain  them  on  board  here  until 
I  hear  from  you  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  them.” 

The  report  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax  to  Captain  Wilkes  recites  in 
detail  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  making  Slidell  and  Mason 
prisoners.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  I  went  on  board  the  Trent  alone,  leaving  two  officers  in  the  boat, 
with  orders  to  wait  until  it  became  necessary  to  show  some  force.  I 
was  shown  up  by  the  first  officer  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  I  met 
the  captain,  and  informed  him  who  I  was,  asking  him  to  let  me 
see  his  passenger-list.  He  declined  my  request.  I  then  told  him 
that  I  had  information  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  Mr.  Eustis 
and  Mr.  Macfarland  having  taken  passage  at  Havana  in  the  packet 
for  St.  Thomas,  and  would  satisfy  myself  whether  they  were  on  board 
before  allowing  the  steamer  to 
proceed.  Mr.  Slidell,  evidently 
hearing  his  name  mentioned, 
came  up  to  me,  asking  if  I 
wanted  to  see  him.  Mr.  Mason 
soon  joined  us,  and  then  Mr. 

Eustis  and  Mr.  Macfarland. 

When  I  made  known  the  object 
of  my  visit,  the  captain  of  the 
Trent  opposed  anything  like  a 
search  of  his  vessel ;  nor  would 
he  consent  to  show  his  papers 
or  passenger-list.  The  four 
gentlemen  above  mentioned  pro¬ 
tested  also  against  my  arresting 
and  sending  them  to  the  United 
States  steamer  near-by. 

“  There  was  considerable  noise 
among  the  passengers  just  about 
this  time,  and  that  led  Mr. 

Houston  and  Mr.  Grace  to  repair 
on  board,  with  some  six  or  eight  men,  all  armed.  After  several  un¬ 
successful  efforts  to  persuade  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  to  go  peace¬ 
fully,  I  called  to  Mr.  Houston  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  the  ship, 
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with  the  information  that  the  four  gentlemen  named  in  your  order  of 
the  8th  were  on  board,  and  force  must  be  applied  to  take  them  out  of 
the  packet. 

“About  three  minutes  after,  there  was  still  great  excitement  on 
the  quarter-deck,  which  brought  Mr.  Grace  with  his  armed  party. 
I,  however,  deemed  the  presence  of  armed  men  unnecessary,  and  only 
calculated  to  alarm  the  ladies  present,  and  directed  Mr.  Grace  to 
return  to  the  lower  deck,  where  he  had  been  since  coming  on  board. 
It  must  have  been  less  than  half  an  hour  after  I  boarded  the  Trent 
when  the  second  cutter,  under  Lieutenant  Greer,  came  alongside 
(only  two  armed  boats  being  used).  He  brought  in  the  boat  eight 
marines  and  four  machinists,  in  addition  to  a  crew  of  twelve  men. 
When  the  marines  and  some  armed  men  had  been  formed  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  main-deck  cabin,  where  these  four  gentlemen  had  gone  to 
pack  up  their  baggage,  I  renewed  my  efforts  to  induce  them  to  ac¬ 
company  me  on  board.  Still  refusing  to  accompany  me  unless  force 
was  applied,  I  called  in  to  my  assistance  four  or  five  officers ;  and  first 
taking  hold  of  Mr.  Mason’s  shoulder,  with  another  officer  on  the 
other  side,  I  went  as  far  as  the  gangway  of  the  steamer,  and  delivered 
him  over  to  Lieutenant  Greer,  to  be  placed  in  the  boat. 

“  I  then  returned  for  Mr.  Slidell,  who  insisted  that  I  must  apply 
considerable  force  to  get  him  to  go  along  with  me.  Calling  in  at 
least  three  officers,  he  also  was  taken  in  charge,  and  handed  over  to 
Mr.  Greer.  Mr.  Macfarland  and  Mr.  Eustis,  after  protesting,  went 
quietly  into  the  boat.  They  had  been  permitted  to  collect  their  bag¬ 
gage,  but  were  sent  in  advance  of  it,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Greer. 

“  I  gave  my  personal  attention  to  the  luggage  ;  saw  it  put  in  a  boat, 
and  sent  in  charge  of  an  officer  to  the  San  Jacinto.  When  Mr.  Sli¬ 
dell  was  taken  prisoner,  a  great  deal  of  noise  was  made  by  some  of 
the  passengers,  which  caused  Lieutenant  Greer  to  send  the  marines 
into  the  cabin.  They  were  immediately  ordered  to  return  to  their 
former  position  outside.  I  carried  out  my  purpose  without  using  any 
force  beyond  what  appeared  necessary.  The  mail  agent,  who  is  a 
retired  commander  in  the  British  service,  seemed  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  course,  but  I  purposely  avoided 
all  official  intercourse  with  him.  When  I  was  finally  leaving  the 
steamer  he  made  some  apology  for  his  rude  manner,  and  expressed 
personally  his  approval  of  the  manner  I  had  carried  out  my  orders.” 

Lieutenant  Greer,  who  was  afterward  senior  officer,  in  a  report 
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corroborates  what  Lieutenant  Fairfax  had  to  say,  but  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristic  comments : 

“  When  I  first  went  on  board  with  the  marines,  and  at  intervals 
during  my  stay,  the  officers  of  the  steamer  made  a  great  many  irritat¬ 
ing  remarks  to  each  other  and  the  passengers,  which  were  evidently 
intended  for  our  benefit.  Among  other  things  said  were:  ‘Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  an  outrage?’  ‘Marines  on  board.’  ‘Why,  this 
looks  devilish  like  mutiny.’  ‘These  Yankees  will  have  to  pay  well 
for  this.’  ‘This  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the  South.’  ‘Eng¬ 
land  will  open  the  blockade.’  ‘We  will  have  a  good  chance  at  them 
now.’  ‘Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  piratical  act?’  ‘Why,  this  is  a 
perfect  Bull  Run!’  ‘They  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it  if  an  Eng¬ 
lish  man-o’-war  had  been  in  sight.’ 

“  The  mail  agent,  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  commander  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  was  very  indignant  and  talkative,  and  tried  several  times 
to  get  me  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
there  for  that  purpose.  He  was  very  bitter.  He  told  me  that  the 
English  squadron  would  raise  the  blockade  in  twenty  days  after  the 
report  of  the  outrage  got  home;  that  the  Northerners  might  as  well 
give  it  up  now,  etc.  Most  all  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel  showed  an 
undisguised  hatred  for  the  Northern  people  and  a  sympathy  for  the 
Confederates.” 

The  San  Jacinto  then  proceeded  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  after 
taking  aboard  coal  and  reporting  to  the  Navy  Department,  continued 
to  Boston,  and  handed  over  her  prisoners  to  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Warren.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  approves  Captain 
Wilkes’s  course  in  the  following  words : 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival,  and  especially  do  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  great  public  service  you  have  rendered  in  the 
capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  have 
been  conspicuous  in  the  conspiracy  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  when  seized  by  you  they  were  on  a  mission  hostile 
to  the  government  and  the  country.  Your  conduct  in  seizing  these 
public  enemies  was  marked  by  intelligence,  ability,  decision,  and 
firmness,  and  has  the  emphatic  approval  of  this  department.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  in  this  communication,  which  is  intended 
to  be  of  congratulation  to  yourself,  officers,  and  crew,  express  an 
opinion  on  the  course  pursued  in  omitting  to  capture  the  vessel 
which  had  these  public  enemies  on  board,  further  than  to  say  that 
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the  forbearance  exercised  in  this  instance  must  not  be  permitted  to 
constitute  a  precedent  hereafter  for  infractions  of  neutral  obligations.” 

The  North  was  thrown  into  joyous  excitement  by  the  news  of  this 
occurrence.  The  resentment  against  England  was  fierce.  Captain 
Wilkes  was  banqueted  in  Boston;  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  he  was  the  nation’s  idol  for  the 
time. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  of  Wilkes  was  unlawful.  He  had  done  the 
very  thing  for  which  we  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812. 
The  anger  in  that  country  was  great,  and  threats  of  war  were  loud 
and  deep.  When,  however,  the  fury  had  moderated,  and  an  investi¬ 
gation  was  made,  the  truth  was  brought  out  that  Captain  Wilkes 
would  have  been  justified  in  taking  the  Trent ,  with  all  on  board,  into 
an  American  prize  port.  Secretary  Seward,  however,  instructed 
Minister  Adams  to  notify  the  British  government  that  Captain 
Wilkes  had  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  proceedings  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
Since  Wilkes  had  violated  international  law  by  deciding  for  himself 
the  question  whether  the  prisoners  were  contraband,  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  ship  into  port  for  adjudication  in  a  prize  court,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  release  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  were  transferred  to 
a  British  vessel  which  was  waiting  at  Provincetown,  whence  they 
were  taken,  January  1,  1862,  to  England,  in  which  country  and 
France  they  were  never  able  to  render  any  special  service  to  the 
Confederacy. 

While  the  San  Jacinto  was  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  Trent 
(November  7th),  Rear-Admiral  James  Edward  Jouett,  then  a  lieuten¬ 
ant,  led  one  of  those  daring  cutting-out  expeditions  for  which  the 
American  navy  has  long  been  famous.  The  sailing  frigate  Santee 
was  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  when  Lieutenant  Jouett  offered  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  sink  the  Confederate  war-steamer  General  Rusk  and  the 
schooner  Royal  Yacht ,  the  latter  mounting  one  thirty-two  pounder. 
He  left  the  Santee  just  before  midnight,  with  forty  men  in  the  first 
and  second  launches,  and  rowed  into  the  harbor,  heading  for  the 
General  Rusk ,  which  lay  at  a  wharf  some  seven  miles  from  the  frig¬ 
ate.  He  passed  the  Royal  I  acht ,  and  was  nearly  to  the  G eneral 
Rusk ,  when  unfortunately  he  grounded,  and  the  second  launch  crashed 
into  him.  The  noise  warned  the  Confederates  of  their  danger,  and 
they  opened  fire,  while  two  or  three  steamers  dashed  out  in  pursuit. 
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Since  it  was  impossible  to  capture  the  General  Rusk,  Lieutenant 
Jouett  made  for  the  Royal  Yacht.  The  launches  were  discovered 
when  two  hundred  yards  distant  and  hailed,  but  continued  to  advance 
at  their  utmost  speed.  At  the  moment  the  first  launch  ran  along¬ 
side,  the  twelve-pound  howitzer  was  fired,  and  sent  a  shell  through 
the  schooner  at  the  water-line.  The  gunner  leaped  on  deck  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  recoil  of  the  launch  left  him  alone.  The 
launch  was  forced  alongside  again ;  but  just  as  Lieutenant  Jouett 
boarded,  he  received  a  fierce  thrust  from  a  bayonet.  Pluckily  pull¬ 
ing  the  weapon  from  his  side,  he  used  it  to  knock  down  his  assailant, 
and  leaped  to  the  help  of  the  gunner.  The  fight  was  a  savage  one ; 
but  the  thirteen  men  composing  the  crew  of  the  Royal  Yacht  were 
finally  forced  into  the  launch,  the  Royal  Yacht  destroyed,  and  the 
prisoners  safely  delivered  on  board  the  Santee.  The  Confederate 
loss  is  not  known,  but  that  of  the  Unionists  was  one  man  killed,  two 
mortally  wounded,  and  four  others  wounded,  besides  two  officers. 
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EVENTS  OF  1862— IN  THE  WEST 


[Authorities  :  The  year  1862  is  memorable  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  chiefly  because 
it  brings  out  of  obscurity  the  man  of  destiny,  the  chieftain  who  was  to  finish  the  war  for 
the  Union.  One  by  one,  the  commanders  to  whom  had  been  committed  the  control  of  the 
war  had  been  found  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Out  of  the  obscurity, 
the  logic  of  events  pushes  the  man  of  indomitable  purpose,  in  whom  the  North  speedily 
learns  to  trust — Ulysses  S.  Grant.  His  enemies  said  he  was  a  butcher;  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  lives  of  his  men.  Napoleon  had  the  same  thing  said  of  him;  but  he  wept 
over  the  poor  fellows  whose  death  was  the  price  of  his  victories.  The  victories  won  by 
Grant  cost  many  lives — but  they  were  victories,  not  defeats,  as  was  the  case  with  so 
many  of  the  early  commanders  of  our  armies.  The  principal  authorities  are,  Greeley’s 
“American  Conflict,”  “  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,”  by  Pollard  and  Alfriend,  and  “Military 
and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion.”] 
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HE  year  1862  was  one  of  great  battles  and  mighty 
campaigns.  North  and  South  were  fully  aroused, 
and  each  was  confident  of  final  triumph.  It  was 
American  against  American,  among  the  bravest 
soldiers  on  earth,  with  skilful  generals  at  the 
head  of  each  army.  Thus  far  the  Southern  forces 
had  been  the  more  successful,  and  naturally  they 
were  defiant  and  confident. 

The  task  before  the  Union  armies  was  a  prodigious  one.  From 
beyond  the  Mississippi  the  South  drew  immense  supplies  of  cattle 
and  food  for  her  troops  in  the  field,  and  this  great  river  had  been 
closed  by  the  numerous  Confederate  batteries.  To  open  it  all  the 
way  to  the  Gulf  would  be  to  lop  off  an  invaluable  portion  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  this  was  requisite  to  complete  Union  success. 

The  enforcement  of  the  blockade  was  another  need,  and  we  have 
already  learned  of  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  national  government 
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in  that  direction.  But  the  most  gigantic  task  of  all  was  the  invasion 
of  the  South  and  the  destruction  of  her  powerful  armies.  So  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  field,  so  long  would  the  insurgents  remain 
unconquered  and  the  Union  unrestored. 

At  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  General  McClellan,  upon 
being  appointed  successor  of  General  Scott  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  armies,  made  a  carefully  prepared  plan  of  operations 
and  submitted  it  to  the  President.  General  McClellan’s  belief  was 
that  the  decisive  struggle  would  be  fought  out  in  Eastern  Virginia. 
It  was  necessary  that  this  main  campaign  should  be  supported  by 
others,  and  he  urged  an  advance  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Confederates  from  Missouri.  About  the  only  place  in 
the  South  where  there  was  a  pronounced  Union  sentiment  was  in 
East  Tennessee,  which,  it  was  urged,  should  be  supported  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  movement,  in  which  the  railway  lines  leading  eastward  from 
Memphis  should  be  seized.  Troops  should  be  equipped  in  Western 
Virginia,  Baltimore  and  Fort  Monroe  should  be  occupied,  and  a* 
sufficient  force  kept  within  call  of  Washington  to  hold  it  secure. 
By  capturing  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile,  the  Confederacy  would  be  driven  to 
the  wall,  and  would  see  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance. 

Let  us  now  study  the  military  movements  in  the  West,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  in  Kentucky.  General  Halleck  was  in  command 
of  the  Western  military  district,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  By 
his  orders,  General  Buell  took  possession  of  Somerset  and  Columbia, 
near  the  upper  course  of  the  Cumberland.  There  he  was  confronted 
by  General  Zollicoffer,  who  was  at  Mill  Spring,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river.  Zollicoffer  crossed  to  the  northern  bank,  where  he  came 
under  the  command  of  General  Crittenden.  The  united  forces 
marched  at  midnight,  January  18,  to  attack  the  Umion  camp  ten 
miles  away,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thom¬ 
as,  who  was  engaged  in  recruiting,  and  had  gathered  a  considerable 
number. 

Thomas  recoiled  before  the  first  assault ;  but  he  speedily  rallied 
his  men,  and  drove  back  his  assailants  in  turn.  The  fighting  was 
desperate,  the  combatants  being  so  close  that  Zollicoffer  was  shot 
dead  by  a  Federal  officer  with  his  revolver.  The  Union  troops 
charged  and  chased  the  Confederates  all  the  way  to  their  intrench- 
ments,  from  which  they  were  driven  and  compelled  to  flee  across  the 
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Cumberland.  Their  flight  was  a  panic.  They  left  behind  their 
horses,  wagons,  artillery,  and  camp  equipments.  Crittenden  contin¬ 
ued  his  flight  to  Monticello,  and  then  into  Tennessee.  He  and  his 
men,  when  they  reached  Gainesborough,  were  in  a  starving  and  freez¬ 
ing  condition.  This  decisive  victory  brought  Eastern  Kentucky 
under  Union  control,  but  the  Confederates  had  a  strong  grip  upon 
the  Western  portion.  Their  line  extended  from  Bowling  Green  on 
the  right  to  Columbus  on  the  left.  The  whole  line  was  commanded 
by  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  had  improved  his  naturally 
strong  position  by  building  two  forts — Fort  Henry  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  in  Kentucky,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cumberland,  just  within  the  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  Op¬ 
posed  to  Johnston  was  a  Union  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
under  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell,  in  Central  Kentucky,  though  it  was 
considerably  scattered.  In  addition  to  this  force,  Grant  had  fifteen 
thousand  men  at  Cairo. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Henry  consisted  of  the  Fourth  and  Seventh 
Mississippi,  the  First  Kentucky,  a  Fouisiana  regiment,  and  a  cavalry 
company  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Floyd  Tilghman.  General 
Grant  decided  to  attack  this  post,  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet  under 
Captain  Foote.  The  fleet,  comprising  the  Cincinnati ,  the  Essex ,  the 
Carondelet ,  the  De  Kalb ,  and  the  wooden  gunboats  Conestoga ,  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  Tyler,  left  Cairo  on  the  morning  of  February  2d.  They 
were  ordered,  when  approaching  the  fort,  to  keep  in  constant  motion, 
so  as  to  disarrange  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  to  hold  their  heavily  pro¬ 
tected  bows  pointed  towards  the  fort. 

On  the  4th,  the  squadron  anchored  six  miles  above  Fort  Henry, 
and  the  troops  were  landed  and  posted  so  as  to  prevent  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  reaching  the  garrison,  and  to  shut  off  the  latter  from 
escape  in  the  event  of  their  surrender.  General  Grant  and  his  staff 
went  aboard  the  Essex,  on  the  5th,  and  ran  close  to  the  forts  on  a 
reconnoissance.  While  thus  employed,  a  shot  from  the  fort  passed 
through  the  officers’  quarters,  whereupon  the  Essex  dropped  beyond 
range. 

The  current  was  so  powerful  because  of  recent  heavy  rains  that 
frequently  both  anchors  and  a  full  head  of  steam  were  necessary  to 
hold  some  of  the  ironclads  in  position.  I  he  unusually  high  river 
was  full  of  floating  logs  and  trees,  and  the  men  were  continually  kept 
at  work  to  free  the  vessels  from  them.  It  was  tiresome  labor;  but 
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the  strong  current  swept  away  the  numerous  torpedoes  which  had 
been  anchored  in  the  river,  and  with  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy 
the  Union  fleet. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the>  6th,  the 
Cincinnati ,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  fired  the  opening  shot. 
The  fort  immediately  replied  with  shells  from  rifled  cannon.  The 
ironclads  approached  to  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  and  kept  up  a 
strong  fire.  For  a  time  the  aim  of  the  Confederates  was  the  more 
accurate,  since  they  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  obtain  the  pre¬ 
cise  range;  but  the  gunboats  soon  made  their  shots  effective,  and 
the  walls  of  the  fort  were  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  shell  and  solid 
shot. 

A  shocking  accident  occurred  early  in  the  afternoon.  A  shot  pen¬ 
etrated  the  armor  of  the  Essex ,  killed  the  acting  master’s  mate,  and 
entered  the  middle  boiler.  On  the  instant  the  forward  gun-room 
was  filled  with  superheated  steam.  Some  of  the  crew  ran  aft,  others 
sprang  through  the  ports  into  the  river,  Commander  Porter  succeed¬ 
ing  by  a  narrow  margin  in  saving  his  life.  He  was  seriously  hurt, 
and  was  rescued  from  the  water  by  a  sailor.  Twenty-eight  men  were 
frightfully  scalded,  most  of  whom  died.  Both  pilots  were  killed 
in  the  pilot  -  house.  The  Essex  floated  helplessly  down  stream, 
but  the  others  bravely  kept  up  the  fight.  Two  of  the  Confederate 
guns  were  disabled,  and  soon  after  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
fort  surrendered. 

General  Tilghman  saw  from  the  first  that  surrender  was  inevi¬ 
table,  and  he  accordingly  made  preparations  to  flee  across  the  country 
to  Fort  Donelson.  The  number  of  prisoners  secured,  therefore,  was 
only  seventy-eight,  while  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
reached  Fort  Donelson,  before  the  submission  of  Fort  Henry. 

An  attack  was  now  directed  against  the  enemy’s  line  of  defence  at 
Fort  Donelson,  a  strong  work  on  a  bluff,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cumberland  River,  and  twelve  miles  over¬ 
land  from  Fort  Henry.  Its  garrison  numbered  fifteen  thousand  men, 
under  Gens.  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  Simon  B.  Buckner.  The  defences 
included  three  batteries:  the  first  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water; 
another,  thirty  feet  higher;  while  the  third  battery  was  at  the  top  of 
the  bluff. 

On  February  12th  the  Carondelet  was  towed  to  a  point  a  few  miles 
below  the  fort,  and  then,  casting  loose,  steamed  forward  to  engage 
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the  works.  About  a  dozen  shells  were  thrown  into  the  fort ;  but  no 
lesponse  followed,  whereupon  the  Carondelet  dropped  three  miles 
below,  and  anchored. 

The  cause  of  the  silence  of  the  garrison  was  that  they  were  anx¬ 
iously  watching  the  land  movement  of  General  Grant  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.  The  next  morning,  at  his  request,  the  Carondelet 
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again  steamed  up  stream  and  renewed  her  attack.  The  enemy  an¬ 
swered,  but  did  little  damage,  while  the  gunboat  killed  an  officer 
and  inflicted  much  damage.  After  a  time  a  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pound  solid  shot  pierced  the  Carondelet' s  casemate  on  the  port 
side.  One  of  the  engineers  said  :  “  In  its  progress  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  boilers,  the  shot  glanced  over  the  temporary  barricades  in 
front  of  them,  and  then  passed  over  the  steam  drum,  struck  the 
beams  of  the  upper  deck,  carried  away  the  railing  around  the  en¬ 
gine-room,  and  burst  the  steam  heater ;  and  then,  glancing  back  into 
the  engine-room,  seemed  to  bound  after  the  men  like  a  wild  beast 
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pursuing  its  prey.  .  .  .  When  it  burst  through  the  side  of  the  Car- 
ondelet ,  it  knocked  down  and  wounded  a  dozen  men.  An  immense 
quantity  of  splinters  were  blown  through  the  vessel;  some  of  them, 
as  fine  as  needles,  shot  through  the  clothes  of  the  men  like  arrows.”  * 

The  Carondelet  retreated  for  a  short  time  to  repair  damages,  and 
then  renewed  and  continued  the  fight  until  the  close  of  day.  Flag- 
Officer  Foote  arrived  with  his  gunboats  about  midnight.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  was  occupied  in  making  ready  for  the  attack  from 
the  river.  The  Confederate  batteries  were  so  high  that  the  upper 
decks  of  the  ironclads  were  exposed  to  plunging  shot,  but  such  ad¬ 
ditional  means  of  defence  as  could  be  improvised  were  used. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  four  ironclads  steamed  up  the  river, 
almost  abreast,  while  the  two  wooden  gunboats  took  station  half 
a  mile  astern.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  batteries,  Captain  Foote 
opened  fire,  but  his  first  shots  fell  short.  Soon,  however,  he  dropped 
his  shells  with  great  accuracy.  The  vessels  steadily  approached  until 
the  intervening  distance  was  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  when  the 
shots  became  more  rapid  and  destructive. 

The  firing  of  the  Confederate  batteries  was  very  effective.  The 
ironclads  were  repeatedly  pierced,  and  much  damage  was  done ;  but 
although  the  St.  Loins  was  struck  more  than  fifty  times,  only  one 
shot  penetrated  her  mail.  That  exploded  in  the  pilot-house,  killing 
the  pilot,  and  inflicting  a  wound  upon  Captain  Foote.  Another 
shot  cut  her  rudder-ropes,  and  the  St.  Louis  drifted  out  of  action. 
The  total  loss  on  the  gunboats  was  eleven  killed  and  forty-three 
wounded. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant  was  doing  effective  work  with  his 
troops.  He  invested  the  entire  Confederate  left,  with  the  exception 
of  a  swampy  tract  near  the  river.  The  weather,  which  had  been 
mild,  now  became  intensely  cold.  The  men  on  both  sides  suffered 
severely,  a  number  freezing  to  death.  On  the  following  morning, 
before  daybreak,  the  Confederates  in  their  desperation  attempted  to 
cut  their  way  out.  Grant  was  down  the  river  consulting  with  Com¬ 
modore  Foote.  Hurrying  back,  he  ordered  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line,  requesting  the  gunboats  to  give  at  the  same  time  what  help 
they  could.  The  Union  troops  drove  back  the  enemy  at  every 
point. 

That  night  was  an  anxious  one  in  Fort  Donelson.  At  the  council 
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of  war  it  was  agreed  that  surrender  was  all  that  was  left ;  but  General 
Floyd  declared  that  he  would  die  before  submitting  to  the  Federals. 
Pillow  felt  the  same  way,  though  both  officers  overestimated  their 
importance.  The  two  decided  that,  no  matter  what  happened,  they 
must  manage  to  escape.  General  Buckner  was  disgusted;  but  he 
agreed  to  remain  and  conduct  the  surrender.  Floyd  secretly  crossed 
the  river  with  his  brigade,  and  Pillow  passed  over  in  a  scow.  Most 
of  the  cavalry  galloped  off  by  the  lower  road  to  Nashville. 

At  daybreak,  as  Grant  was  about  to  give  the  order  for  assault,  a 
flag  arrived  from  Buckner,  proposing  an  armistice  until  noon  that  day 
in  order  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  The  reply  instantly  went 
back :  “  No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can 
be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works.” 

This  answer  was  a  happy  one.  The  initials  of  “  Unconditional 
Surrender”  are  the  same  as  those  of  General  Grant’s  given  names, 
'from  which  fact  he  was  often  referred  to  afterwards  as  “  Unconditional 
Surrender  Grant.”  Buckner  declared  the  demand  ungenerous;  but 
when  he  learned  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  keep  their  per¬ 
sonal  baggage,  and  the  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  he  expressed 
his  thanks  for  the  chivalry  shown  to  him  and  his  troops. *  The  pris¬ 
oners  numbered  fifteen  thousand,  the  greatest  number  that  up  to  that 
time  had  been  surrendered  in  this  country. 

President  Davis  was  so  angered  by  the  cowardly  course  of  P'loyd 
that  he  deprived  him  of  a  command,  and  General  Pillow’s  military 
career  terminated. 

This  was  the  first  important  Union  victory  of  the  war,  and  caused 
unbounded  rejoicing  throughout  the  North.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
General  Grant’s  popularity,  which  steadily  increased  to  the  close  of 
the  war. 

The  effect  of  these  decisive  victories  was  to  break  up  the  whole 
Confederate  line  and  push  it  far  back  into  Tennessee.  General 
Johnston  had  withdrawn  from  Bowling  Green  to  Nashville,  but 
evacuated  it  on  learning  of  the  fall  of  Donelson,  and  the  city  was 
taken  possession  of  by  General  Mitchell  with  a  division  of  Buell’s 
army.  General  Johnston  at  last  took  position  near  Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn.  Thus  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  State,  including  the 
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*  Years  afterwards,  when  General  Grant  was  overtaken  by  financial  misfortune,  one  of 
the  first  of  his  many  friends  to  offer  assistance  was  General  Buckner,  who  was  also  a  pall¬ 
bearer  at  his  funeral. 
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Cumberland,  was  abandoned  by  the  Confederates.  General  Polk 
withdrew  from  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  formed  a  new  line 
of  defence  forty  miles  south,  near  New  Madrid.  Columbus  was  oc¬ 
cupied  the  next  day  by  the  Union  cavalry  from  Paducah,  followed 
shortly  by  Commodore  Foote’s  gunboats. 

The  new  Confederate  line  of  defence  placed  New  Madrid  at  the 
left,  where  Polk  was  stationed;  Beauregard  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  made 
the  centre;  while  Johnston,  in  chief  command,  at  Murfreesboro’  was 
the  right. 

Three  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  electoral  vote  for 
the  Confederate  Presidency  was  counted.  Jefferson  Davis  was  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected,  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  Vice-President. 
They  were  inaugurated  at  Richmond  on  Washington’s  Birthday.  In 
his  address,  the  President  referred  to  the  reverses  in  the  Southwest, 
and  urged  that  they  should  stir  all  to  greater  efforts  and  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  Southern  independence. 

General  Grant  did  not  rest  content  with  his  brilliant  success,  but 
he  and  General  Buell  prepared  to  strike  other  vigorous  blows  against 
the  enemy,  whose  possession  of  Island  No.  10  on  the  Mississippi 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Confederates  to  hold  New  Madrid  on  the 
Missouri  shore. 

General  Johnston  determined  not  only  to  maintain  this  shorter  and 
more  powerful  line,  but  to  crush  the  Union  army  in  Tennessee,  re¬ 
cover  the  lost  ground,  and  resume  the  offensive.  He  left  a  garrison 
to  hold  Island  No.  10,  and  then  ordered  the  divisions  under  Generals 
Beauregard,  Bragg,  Hardee,  and  Breckinridge  to  march  to  Corinth, 
from  which  point  it  was  intended  to  advance  to  Pittsburg  Landing 
and  crush  Grant’s  army,  recapture  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson 
before  they  could  be  reinforced,  and  then  invade  the  North.  It  was 
a  brilliant  scheme,  and  the  man  who  planned  it  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  officers  in  the  Confederate  army. 

After  the  fall  of  Nashville,  General  Grant  descended  the  Tennes¬ 
see  with  his  army  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  which  occupies  a  bluff  ex¬ 
tending  back  to  a  plateau  half  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is  eighty  feet 
high.  General  Buell  moved  toward  the  same  point  overland,  the  two 
armies  thus  being  separated.  Johnston  set  out  from  Corinth  for 
Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  3d  of  April.  His  army  was  forty  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  divided  into  three  corps  and  a  reserve.  The  advance  was 
so  slow  that  this  formidable  body  did  not  reach  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Union  camp,  about  a  dozen  miles  distant,  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th. 

The  National  troops  were  encamped  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
just  above  Pittsburg  Landing,  both  wings  resting  near  the  river,  with 
the  centre  curving  out  five  miles  from  the  banks.  About  daybreak, 
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on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Hardee’s  corps  attacked  the  Union  centre 
with  great  fury,  the  aim  being  to  overwhelm  it,  and  then  sweep  round 
and  assail  each  wing  in  the  rear.  The  assault  was  a  surprise  to  the 
Union  troops ;  and  though  the  division  of  General  Prentiss,  which 
held  the  centre,  and  received  the  first  shock,  resisted  desperately,  it 
was  forced  back,  until  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  had  captured  three  regiments,  including  the  general,  and  were 
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in  possession  of  the  camp.  The  enemy  then  turned  to  destroy  the 
wing  under  General  Hurlburt,  protecting  the  stores  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  an  unforeseen  occurrence 
interposed  at  the  critical  moment,  and  averted  an  irretrievable  dis¬ 
aster. 

While  the  fighting  was  in  progress,  the  Tyler  and  the  Lexington 
were  steaming  up  and  down  the  river,  looking  for  a  chance  to  get  in 
a  blow.  A  lull  followed,  during  which  the  Confederates  massed 
their  forces  for  the  charge,  which  promised  to  be  resistless.  The 
Tyler  quickly  silenced  a  battery,  and  then  dropped  down  to  the  land¬ 
ing  opposite  Pittsburg,  where  the  Lexington  joined  her.  The  two 
took  a  position  commanding  a  gully,  across  which  the  Confederates 
must  pass  in  their  final  charge,  and  awaited  the  critical  moment. 
The  enemy  dashed  from  cover  and  swarmed  down  the  ravine  on  their 
way  to  crush  the  Unionists.  Then  the  gunboats  swept  the  narrow 
valley  with  a  cyclone  of  shot  and  shell.  The  enemy  struggled  with 
desperate  bravery,  but  could  not  face  the  tempest  of  death,  and  they 
gradually  fell  back  beyond  reach  of  the  gunboats. 

When  the  battle  opened,  Grant  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  consulting  with  Buell.  Making  all  haste  back,  he  came  upon 
what  looked  like  a  hopelessly  beaten  army,  the  Unionists  having 
been  driven  out  of  their  camps  to  the  verge  of  the  bluff,  where  the 
only  choice  seemed  to  be  surrender  or  destruction. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  General  Johnston  was  struck  in  the 
knee  by  a  ball  that  shattered  his  leg  and  severed  a  large  artery. 
His  aides  lifted  him  from  his  horse,  and  he  died  almost  immediately. 

Beauregard  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  most  of  his  men  busied 
themselves  in  plundering  the  captured  camps.  Seeing  little  chance 
of  accomplishing  anything  more  that  day,  he  ordered  the  several 
divisions  to  withdraw.  That  night  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  arrived  with 
five  thousand  men,  and  three  divisions  of  Buell’s  army,  numbering 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  crossed  the  river.  This  gave  Grant  a 
force  of  fifty  thousand,  while  the  Confederates  were  so  disorganized 
by  their  successes  that  they  could  not  muster  more  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  on  the  following  morning.  Grant  had  thoroughly  prepared  him¬ 
self,  and  at  daylight  advanced  to  the  attack.  It  was  cold  and  rainy, 
but  the  troops  were  full  of  ardor,  and  steadily  forced  the  Confederates 
before  them.  ,  “  Step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to  position, 
the  Confederate  lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again.  The  firing 
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was  grand  and  terrific.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then  in  Sher¬ 
man’s,  rode  General  Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for 
his  fading  prestige  of  invincibility.  Far  along  the  lines  to  the  left 
the  contest  was  raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the 
sounds,  the  enemy  were  retreating  everywhere.”  * 

The  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  was  the  first  really  great  engage 
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ment  of  the  war,  and  was  among  the  most  desperately  fought  of  all 
the  conflicts.  The  total  number  engaged  was  nearly  100,000,  of 
whom  1,735  were  killed,  7,882  wounded,  and  4,044  missing  on  the 
Union  side,  and  1,728  killed,  8,012  wounded,  and  959  missing  of  the 
Confederates.  The  Federals  were  now  strongly  posted  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Tennessee. 

Before  making  his  effort  to  destroy  the  Union  army,  General 
Johnston  left  a  strong  force  to  hold  Island  No.  10.  The  earthworks 
on  the  island  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  mounted  two 
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ten-inch  columbiads,  four  eight-inch  guns,  five  thirty-two  pounders, 
and  five  sixty-four  pounders.  Thirty  heavy  guns  were  mounted  op¬ 
posite,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  a  floating  battery  of  sixteen  guns 
was  anchored  just  below  the  first  battery  on  Island  No.  10.  Hulks 
had  been  sunken  in  the  northern  channel,  so  that  all  vessels  had  to 
pass  on  the  southern  side,  within  easy  range  of  sixty  large  guns. 
New  Madrid  was  at  the  bend  above,  fortified  and  held  by  several 
thousand  troops,  so  that  Island  No.  10  was  guarded  on  the  Missouri 
side,  while  below,  on  the  eastern  bank,  were  planted  batteries  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  force  from  crossing  at  that  point.  The  land  approaches  on 
the  south  were  guarded  by  impassable  swamps. 

A  combined  land  and  naval  attack  was  made  on  Island  No.  10  by 
Colonel  Buford  and  Captain  Foote,  March  16th,  and  continued  in  an 
aimless  way  until  the  26th.  Meanwhile,  General  Pope,  with  two 
thousand  men,  edged  around  the  Confederate  position,  and  by  blockad¬ 
ing  the  river  below  Point  Pleasant  he  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
New  Madrid.  They  were  then  shut  in  on  three  sides,  a  dense  swamp 
being  on  the  east,  while  the  Mississippi  imprisoned  them  on  the 
north  and  west.  General  Pope’s  wish  was  to  close  the  southern 
opening ;  but  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  aid  of  the  gunboats. 

The  latter  were  all  above  the  point,  so  that,  if  disabled,  they  would 
drift  directly  in  front  of  the  Confederate  batteries.  It  was  deemed 
too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  run  these,  and  it  was  decided  to  cut  a 
canal  from  Island  No.  8  across  the  swamps  to  New  Madrid,  through 
which  the  ironclads  might  pass  below  the  fortifications.  This  canal 
was  finished  in  less  than  three  weeks,  with  the  result  that  not  a  gun¬ 
boat  could  go  through,  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  lightest  transports. 

In  this  emergency,  Commander  Walke,  of  the  Carondelct,  volun¬ 
teered  to  run  the  batteries.  The  effort  was  deemed  so  nearly  hope¬ 
less  that  at  the  council  of  officers  every  other  man  opposed  it.  On 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  April,  which  was  of  inky  darkness,  with  a 
drenching  rain,  and  amid  a  furious  fire  from  the  batteries,  whose 
gunners  traced  the  Carondelct  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  the  daring 
exploit  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  destroyed  all  hope  of  holding  Island  No.  10,  for  it  was  easy 
for  General  Pope  to  cross  the  river  and  cut  off  the  supplies  and  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison.  Two  nights  later,  the  Pittsburg  also  ran  the 
batteries.  The  Union  troops  at  New  Madrid  and  Point  Pleasant 
crossed  to  the  eastern  shore.  On  the  8th  of  April,  Captain  Foote 
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and  General  Pope  received  the  surrender  of  Island  No.  10,  including 
five  thousand  men. 

About  this  time,  the  government  purchased  a  number  of  river 
steameis  and  fitted  them  up  as  rams.  Seven  joined  the  squadron 
under  Captain  Davis  above  Fort  Pillow  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Fort  Pillow  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  on  the  4th  of  June, 
and  the  next  day  the  squadron  dropped  down  the  river  to  a  point  two 
miles  above  Memphis.  On  the  6th  it  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
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enemy’s  vessels,  which  were  drawn  up  in  double  line  of  battle  oppo¬ 
site  the  city.  The  Union  ironclads  also  formed  in  line  of  battle. 
The  bluffs  were  swarming  with  people,  gathered  to  witness  the 
thrilling  sight. 

The  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Monarch  steamed  past  the  Confed¬ 
erate  ironclads  at  full  speed  and  charged  the  vessels,  the  Queen  of 
the  West  selecting  the  General  Lovell ,  near  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s 
line  of  battle.  The  General  Lovell  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  a  mut¬ 
ually  destructive  collision  seemed  inevitable;  but  suddenly  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Lovell  swerved  and  headed  in  shore.  The  Queen  of  the  West 
smashed  into  her  with  such  terrific  momentum  that  the  Confederate 
was  cut  nearly  in  two,  and  disapppeared  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Before  the  Queen  of  the  West  could  shake  off  the  wreck,  she  was 
rammed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  shock  carrying  away  one  of 
her  paddle-boxes.  With  the  remaining  wheel,  however,  she  limped 
to  the  Arkansas  shore,  where  she  grounded. 

A  curious  accident  followed.  The  Monarch ,  closely  following  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  selected  her  target,  and  was  making  for  it  at  full 
speed,  when  two  Confederate  boats  charged  her  from  opposite  sides. 
They  underestimated  the  speed  of  the  Monarch ,  which  shot  ahead 
like  an  arrow ;  and  instead  of  serving  as  a  buffer  for  the  two  boats  of 
the  enemy,  she  slipped  out  of  the  way,  while  the  latter  crashed  into 
each  other  with  great  force.  One  of  the  Confederate  boats  ran 
ashore  near  the  Queen  of  the  West ,  and  the  Monarch  headed  for  the 
other,  which  turned  down  the  river ;  but  a  few  minutes  later  a  shot 
passed  through  the  boiler  of  the  Confederate  and  caused  her  to  sink. 
Another  boat  of  the  enemy  was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  her  steam- 
chest,  and  drifting  against  the  Arkansas  bank,  her  crew  made  their 
escape.  The  rest  of  the  Confederate  fleet  now  fled  down  the  river, 
and  were  pursued  for  a  dozen  miles,  with  the  result  that  only  one 
vessel  escaped,  seven  being  destroyed  or  captured.  Four  of  the  cap¬ 
tures  were  repaired  and  added  to  the  Union  fleet.  The  city  of 
Memphis  surrendered  the  next  day. 

General  Price  spent  the  winter  of  1861-62  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
where  he  gained  many  recruits  and  supplies.  He  was  attacked,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 2th,  by  the  armies  of  Generals  Curtis  and  Sigel,  and  retreated 
to  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Finding  himself  still  in  danger,  he  pushed  southward  to  the  Boston 
Mountains,  where  he  united  with  McCulloch.  Later  he  was  joined 
by  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  *  and  Albert  Pike,  the  latter  of  whom 
brought  two  thousand  Indians  with  him. 

The  Confederate  army  was  now  so  strong  that  its  leaders  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  General  Curtis,  whose  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sugar  Creek,  south  of  Pea  Ridge,  the  right  commanded  by  General 
Sigel,  the  left  by  General  Carr,  and  the  centre  by  Gen.  Jefferson  C. 
Davis.  Sigel  was  attacked  March  6th.  He  was  surprised  and  nearly 
cut  off,  but  no  officer  ever  understood  more  perfectly  the  science  of 
retreating  than  this  German.  He  disentangled  himself  and  joined 

the  main  army,  while  Curtis,  afraid  that  the  road  in  the  rear  would 

\ 

*  General  Van  Dorn  was  killed  in  May,  1863,  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Dr.  Peters,  in 
Maury  county,  Tennessee. 
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be  seized,  shifted  his  front,  so  as  to  face  northwest  and  with  his  line 
across  Pea  Ridge. 

In  this  position,  the  Union  army  received  the  impetuous  assault 
of  the  enemy,  who  pushed 
back  the  left  wing.  The  Con¬ 
federates  occupied  the  ground 
they  had  won,  and  the  Union 
army  took  a  new  position 
about  a  mile  to  the  rear.  The 
peril  of  the  Union  army  was 
grave,  for  the  overlapping  of 
the  right  wing  threatened 
its  communications  with  Mis¬ 
souri.  McCulloch  attempted 
to  form  a  junction  with  Van 
Dorn  and  Price,  and  Sigel 
sought  to  check  him  with  a 
detachment,  which  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  cavalry  charge  and 
placed  for  a  time  in  great 
danger ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Davis  retrieved  the  ground 
lost,  and  shattered  the  Con¬ 
federate  right,  during  which 
two  of  their  best  leaders,  McCulloch  and  McIntosh,  were  killed. 

Van  Dorn  made  his  headquarters,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  near  the 
ground  formerly  held  by  General  Carr,  while  Curtis  at  the  same  time 
placed  Carr  in  the  centre  and  Davis  on  the  right,  Sigel  remaining 
on  the  left.  The  first  necessity  was  to  drive  the  Confederates  out  of 
a  range  of  wooded  hills.  In  the  morning,  under  cover  of  his  artil¬ 
lery,  Sigel  threw  his  infantry  regiments  forward  and  threatened  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  fighting  for  two  hours  was  desperate, 
but  the  Confederate  batteries  were  silenced,  and  their  troops  steadily 
withdrew  into  the  open  ground  beyond.  Then  the  Union  centre  and 
right  charged,  the  Confederate  left  was  turned,  the  centre  broken, 
and  the  enemy  fled  among  the  woods  of  Cross  Timber  Hollow.  The 
Union  troops  recovered  their  communications,  and  the  Confederates 
were  decisively  defeated. 

On  the  following  day,  Van  Dorn  sent  a  request  for  permission  to 
59 
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bury  his  dead.  The  request  was  granted,  but  Curtis  complained 
that  the  enemy’s  Indian  allies  had  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  mangled 
the  bodies  of  the  fallen  Union  soldiers.  Van  Dorn  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  was  misinformation,  and  added  that  the  Indians  with 
him  had  been  civilized  for  years.  He,  in  turn,  charged  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  committing  barbarities,  while  Sigel  was  equally  bitter  in 
his  complaint  that  his  countrymen  had  been  brutally  used.  It  was 
afterwards  alleged  that  at  Pea  Ridge  Albert  Pike’s  Indians  were 
impartial,  and  as  vigorous  in  scalping  their  friends  as  their  enemies. 
They  were  so  unmanageable  that  their  services  were  worthless,  and 
they  were  employed  no  more. 

The  Confederates  now  retreated  northward  to  reorganize.  Curtis 
was  reinforced  from  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  remained  at  Keetsville 
for  the  rest  of  the  month.  Learning  that  Price  was  advancing  upon 
Springfield,  Mo.,  he  moved  forward  to  meet  him  ;  but  nothing  resulted, 
and  Curtis  withdrew  into  Arkansas,  establishing  himself  at  Batesville. 
In  this  position,  Curtis  after  a  time  found  himself  in  serious  peril. 
His  supplies  ran  low,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country. 
The  apprehensions  for  the  Union  army  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  an 
expedition  at  Memphis  in  June  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  and  thence  to  pass  up  the  White  River  to 
Batesville.  The  attempt  was  a  failure;  but  early  in  July  supplies 
reached  Curtis  by  land  from  Missouri.  He  marched  from  Batesville 
to  Jacksonport,  and  finally  took  post  at  Helena.  He  was  made  com¬ 
mander  of  the  department  of  Missouri,  including  that  State,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  aim  of  the  Confederates  was  to  penetrate  Missouri  and  recover 
their  power  north  of  Arkansas.  Numerous  skirmishes  and  consider¬ 
able  fighting  followed,  but  all  the  attempts  were  defeated.* 

There  was  fighting  as  far  westward  as  New  Mexico,  where  the 
battle  of  Valverde  was  fought  February  21st.  General  Sibley  com¬ 
manded  a  small  force  of  Texans,  while  Colonel  Canby  was  in  charge  of 
Fort  Craig.  Sibley  advanced  from  Messilla,  Ariz.,  and  when  within 
thirty  miles  of  Fort  Craig,  Colonel  Canby  marched  out  to  meet  him, 


*  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  stated  to  the  writer  that  at  the  opening  of  the  war  he 
urged  that  the  Confederacy  should  make  no  fight  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  but  concen¬ 
trate  the  fifty  thousand  men  or  more  whose  efforts  were  wasted  in  that  section  on  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  President  Davis,  who  was  never  very  friendly  to  Johnston 
(owing  to  a  quarrel  antedating  the  war),  overruled  him.  Events  proved  that  General 
Johnston  was  right  in  his  views. 
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but  not  finding  him,  returned.  Two  thousand  Confederates  soon 
afterward  appeared  in  front  of  the  fort,  but  did  not  attack.  A 
squad  of  cavalry,  under  Major  Duncan,  was  sent  out  to  harass  them. 
The  Texans  retreated  down  the  Rio  Grande  valley  to  Valverde,  where 
they  took  position.  The  Union  troops  crossed  the  river  with  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  six  pieces  and  two  mountain  howitzers  and  attacked  them. 
The  fighting  was  severe,  and  continued  nearly  all  day.  After  re¬ 
peated  efforts  and  much  loss  of  life,  the  Texans  succeeded  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  battery.  A  number  of  New  Mexicans  on  the  Federal  side 
fled  in  a  panic,  every  gunner  was  shot  down,  and  the  battery  was 
turned  upon  the  Union  troops,  who  retreated  in  confusion. 

Colonel  Canby,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  wounded,  withdrew  to  Fort  Craig,  where  he  was  undis¬ 
turbed,  the  enemy  being  too  much  weakened  to  attack.  Valverde 
was  a  Confederate  victory;  but  Sibley  declared  the  value  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  Confederacy  was  not  worth  one-half  what  it  cost. 
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£ Authorities :  The  celebrated  general,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  remarked  that  the 
most  successful  military  commanders  have  usually  been  those  who  have  been  placed  at 
once  at  the  head  of  an  army,  without  being  required  to  spend  much  time  in  inferior 
positions.  This  statement  was  not  realized  in  many  cases  amongst  the  Northern  generals 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  inferior  positions  during 
the  Mexican  War,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  placed  at  once  in  charge  of  armies,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  failed.  General  Grant  is  almost  the  only  notable  exception.  The 
South,  however,  was  more  fortunate  in  experiments  of  this  kind.  The  names  of  many 
Southern  generals  of  whom  the  Prince’s  remarks  are  true  will  occur  to  the  reader.  The 
authorities  for  this  period,  in  addition  to  the  many  well-known  histories,  are  the  “Army 
of  the  Cumberland,”  and  Tenney’s  “Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion.”] 


<The  ffaptuiwl  EbaSu,, 


IENERAL  HALLECK  was  in  St.  Louis  when 
news  reached  him  of  the  Union  victory  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  he  set  out  for  that 
point.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  mat¬ 
ters  had  gone,  and  meant  to  take  charge  him¬ 
self.  He  allowed  Grant,  however,  to  remain 
second  in  command. 

The  Union  army  was  speedily  reinforced. 
Pope  came  from  before  Memphis  with  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Federal  troops  numbered  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  In  May,  Halleck  began  cautiously  to  advance  against 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  town.  Beauregard,  whose  force  was  much  inferior, 
destroyed  all  property  of  value  and  evacuated  the  place,  which  was 
occupied  by  Halleck  on  the  30th.  Beauregard  retreated  to  Tupelo, 
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fifty  miles  to  the  south.  Halleck’s  advance  could  have  been  made 
with  equal  safety  and  effect  a  month  earlier. 

By  the  close  of  summer  General  Bragg  was  in  the  command  of  a 
Confederate  army  numbering  sixty  thousand  men.  Kirby  Smith 
with  his  corps  was  at  Knoxville,  while  the  troops  of  Hardee  and 
Polk  were  with  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  They  were  directed  to  march 
to  Louisville,  threatening  Cincinnati  on  the  way.  Smith  went  almost 
across  Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati  was  thrown  into  a  panic  by  his  ap¬ 
proach.  While  preparations  were  hurriedly  making  for  its  defence, 
Smith  turned  to  the  southwest  at  Cynthiana  and  united  with  Bragg 
at  Frankfort. 

General  Buell  was  near  Nashville  with  a  strong  Union  army,  and 
seeing  that  Louisville  was  in  danger,  started  with  all  haste  thither. 
Immediately  a  race  began  between  the  two  armies  for  the  prize,  for 
the  first  to  arrive  was  certain  to  capture  it.  The  chances  were  even, 
and  a  slight  advantage  would  decide  which  was  to  be  the  fortunate 
winner  of  the  city.  Upon  reaching  Bardstown  on  Salt  River,  Bragg 
found  the  bridge  in  flames.  The  delay  of  a  few  hours  made  him  the 
loser.  Buell  reached  Louisville,  September  25th,  where  reinforce¬ 
ments  joined  him  until  his  command  reached  fully  one  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Finding  that  he  had  been  frustrated,  Bragg  marched  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  inaugurated  Thomas  Hawes  as  provisional  governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  enforced  a  conscription  law,  but  gained  only  a  few  re¬ 
cruits.  The  Confederate  army  had  entered  into  a  land  of  wonderful 
fertility,  the  like  of  which  they  had  probably  never  seen.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  supplies  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  and 
they  foraged  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  forty-mile  wagon-train 
were  eight  thousand  beeves,  fifteen  hundred  mules,  six  thousand 
barrels  of  pork,  two  hundred  wagon-loads  of  bacon,  ten  thousand 
hogs,  a  million  yards  of  jeans,  and  an  immense  amount  of  clothing. 

Learning  of  Buell’s  approach,  Bragg  set  out  to  withdraw  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  into  Tennessee.  The  principal  Confed¬ 
erate  army  was  overtaken  on  the  road  between  Lebanon  and  Harrods- 
burg.  Bragg’s  headquarters  were  at  Harrodsburg,  where  the  two 
roads  join,  upon  which  he  had  posted  his  forces  in  two  bodies  nearly 
equal,  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  General  Polk,  with  his  three 
divisions  on  the  road  from  Lebanon  to  Bardstown,  was  ordered  to 
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Buell,  who  was  advancing  from  the  west,  did  not  suspect  he  was 
so  near  the  enemy,  and  was  taken  by  surprise.  When  Polk  caught 
sight  of  the  approaching  Union  army,  he  hurled  his  infantry  against 

it.  Buell’s  front  line 
was  composed  of  raw 
troops,  who  broke, 
but  the  others  stood 
firm.  Reinforce¬ 
ments  were  hurriedly 
brought  up,  and  the 
opposing  armies  were 
about  equal  in  num¬ 
bers.  Polk  attacked 
heroically,  and  the 
Unionists  were  de¬ 
feated  with  severe 
loss.  Darkness  pre¬ 
vented  a  serious  dis¬ 
aster.  Bragg  con¬ 
tinued  his  retreat, 
having  lost  about 
twenty-five  hundred 
in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  that  of  the  Fed- 
erals  being  m  uch 
greater.  Buell’s  conduct  of  the  campaign  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
on  the  30th  of  October  he  was  superseded  by  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans. 
Meanwhile,  Bragg  reached  Tennessee,  where  he  was  safe. 

Sherman  was  in  command  at  Memphis,  and  Rosecrans  (previous 
to  his  supersession  of  Buell)  was  at  Corinth  under  orders  to  stop  the 
Confederate  army  of  the  Mississippi,  should  it  try  to  cross  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  attack  Buell.  General  Price  gathered  his  forces  at  Iuka, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Corinth,  where  he  was  driven  out  by  Rose¬ 
crans,  who  fortified  himself  at  Corinth.  As  soon  as  Price  was  joined 
by  Van  Dorn  and  Lovell,  he  assailed  Rosecrans,  whose  troops  were 
forced  back  by  the  first  assault.  Once  more  an  important  Union 
army  was  placed  in  grave  peril,  but  Rosecrans  greatly  strengthened 
his  position  during  the  night.  The  Confederates  attacked  in  the 
morning,  but  in  a  short  time  their  batteries  were  silenced,  owing  to 
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the  deadly  accuracy  of  the  Union  artillery.  Then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  storm  the  defences.  Several  redoubts  were  captured,  and 
the  defenders  driven  into  the  town.  The  division  that  did  this  was 
not  supported,  and  the  Unionists  drove  them  out. 

The  bravery  of  the  Confederates  could  not  have  been  surpassed. 
Under  fearful  losses  they  persisted  in  their  advance  up  a  rugged 
ravine,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  There  the 
withering  fire  staggered  them,  and,  the  Unionists  charging  at  the 
critical  moment,  they  were  forced  back.  Van  Dorn,  afraid  of  an  at¬ 
tack,  retreated,  and  was  pursued  many  miles  by  Rosecrans,  who 
finally  returned  to  his  former  position.  The  losses  on  both  sides 
were  dreadful,  and  the  military  situation  was  practically  unchanged. 

The  Union  forces  under  Generals  Blunt  and  Herron  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Arkansas  were  opposed  by  General  Hindman,  who,  with  about 
thirteen  thousand  men,  interposed  himself  between  two  smaller  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Union  army,  under 
the  respective  officers  named. 

While  trying  by  forced  marches 
to  unite  with  General  Blunt, 

Herron’s  detachment  of  some 
four  thousand  men  was  con¬ 
fronted  at  Illinois  Creek,  near 
Prairie  Grove,  by  the  entire  Con¬ 
federate  force,  strongly  intrench¬ 
ed  in  woods  which  hid  their 
strength.  Herron  attacked  with 
great  spirit,  driving  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  across  the  creek, 
where  he  found  their  artillery 
and  infantry  strongly  posted  on 
a  wooded  ridge.  A  Union  light 
battery,  which  was  sent  across, 
was  driven  back.  General  Her¬ 
ron  then  sent  another  battery 
over  at  a  different  point,  and 
followed  it  with  three  other  bat¬ 
teries  and  regiments,  which  in  the  course  of  an  hour  silenced  the 
Confederate  guns.  The  Unionists  then  advanced  across  an  open 
field,  until  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge,  when  the  Twentieth 
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Wisconsin  and  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  charged  and  captured  a  battery, 
but,  unable  to  hold  it,  fell  back.  The  Confederates  now  charged 
the  three  Union  batteries,  but  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  The 
Twenty-sixth  Indiana  and  Thirty-seventh  Illinois,  by  a  brilliant  dash, 
captured  the  battery,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Confederates.  Just 
then  the  sound  of  General  Blunt’s  guns  was  heard,  announcing  that 
his  division,  which  had  been  making  forced  marches  to  the  relief 
of  General  Herron,  was  at  hand.  Before  the  united  attack  of  the 
two  Union  divisions,  the  Confederates  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Van 
Buren,  after  which  the  fighting  in  that  section  became  aimless  and 
indecisive. 

At  the  very  time  this  battle  was  going  on,  another,  of  a  far  differ¬ 
ent  nature,  took  place  in  Hartsville,  Tenn.  Col.  A.  B.  Moore,  of  the 
One  Hundredth  and  Fourth  Illinois,  was  in  command  at  that  point 
of  about  two  thousand  men.  He  was  surprised,  December  7th,  by 
the  Confederate  General  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  cav¬ 
alry  and  mounted  infantry.  Moore  had  neglected  to  fortify  or  in¬ 
trench  his  position.  His  pickets  were  captured,  and  having  gained 
the  rear  of  the  Union  troops,  when  the  sun  was  shining,  without  ex¬ 
citing  alarm,  the  Confederates  attacked  and  compelled  the  superior 
Union  force  to  surrender. 

It  would  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  learn  by  what  narrow  chances 
great  campaigns  have  succeeded  or  failed.  An  unexpected  slip  has 
caused  the  miscarriage  of  a  counter-movement  which  promised  mo¬ 
mentous  results.  Thus  in  April,  1862,  the  Union  General  O.  M. 
Mitchell  (famous  also  as  an  astronomer),  set  on  foot  one  of  the  most 
daring  schemes  ever  conceived,  and  which,  had  it  succeeded,  as  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  it  would  succeed,  must  have  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  war. 

General  Mitchell  sent  out  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  Georgia  State  Railroad  between  Atlanta  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  Success  in  the  attempt  would  have  given  East  Tennessee  to 
the  Union  forces,  which,  moving  on  Lynchburg,  would  have  laid  the 
valley  of  Virginia  at  their  mercy,  and  enabled  them  to  attack  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  in  the  rear.  Still  further,  the  Union  troops  would  have 
held  the  railway  to  Charlottesville  and  Orange  Court  House,  as  well 
as  the  Southside  Railroad  leading  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
Then  probably  a  junction  could  have  been  effected  with  McClel¬ 
lan’s  army,  and  Gen.  Jo.  Johnston’s  front  and  flank,  as  well  as  the 
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flank  of  Beauregard,  would  have  been  exposed  to  overwhelming 
assault. 

This  daring  scheme  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Andrews,  in 
April,  1862.  He  was  a  Kentuckian  engaged  in  the  secret  service  of 
the  United  States  government.  He  proposed  to  make  his  way  to 
some  point  on  the  State  road,  where  he  and  several  companions 
could,  by  a  sudden  dash,  seize  an  engine  and  train  of  cars,  and  then 
putting  on  all  steam,  make  for  Chattanooga,  cutting  the  telegraph- 
wires  and  burning  the  bridges  behind  them,  until  safe  within  their 
own  lines. 

The  party  selected  for  this  delicate  and  dangerous  task  numbered 
twenty-four.  They  were  picked  from  four  companies  of  the  Second, 
Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-third  Ohio  regiments.  William  Campbell, 
however,  who  volunteered  in  place  of  a  soldier,  was,  like  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  a  citizen  of  Kentucky.  The  men  were  told  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  a  secret  one,  and  that  it  involved  great  personal  peril ;  but 
only  one  person  beside  Mr.  Andrews  knew  the  particulars.  Since 
they  had  been  selected  because  of  their  known  courage,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  their  leader  did  not  deter  them,  but  all  were  eager  for  the 
venture. 

Before  setting  out,  Andrews  divided  seven  hundred  dollars  of  Con¬ 
federate  money  among  them,  sternly  saying,  as  he  did  so,  that  he 
would  instantly  shoot  the  first  man  who  showed  the  effects  of  liquor, 
or  who  flinched  when  the  supreme  test  came.  Then  they  separated 
into  parties  of  two  and  three ;  and,  dressed  in  citizens’  clothing,  and 
carrying  only  side-arms,  they  made  their  way  to  Chattanooga,  where 
it  was  agreed  to  meet.  Twenty- two  reached  that  point  without  at¬ 
tracting  attention,  and  bought  tickets  for  Marietta,  where  they  arrived 
at  midnight,  April  nth. 

The  following  morning  the  company  returned  over  the  same  road 
to  Big  Shanty,  where  the  train  was  accustomed  to  stop  for  meals, 
and  where  twenty  thousand  Confederate  troops  were  encamped  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  road.  The  point  was  a  general  rendezvous  for  re¬ 
cruits  and  the  organization  of  regiments.  The  train  itself  had  a 
number  of  soldiers  on  board  among  the  other  passengers,  and  an  iron 
safe  filled  with  money  with  which  to  pay  the  troops  at  Corinth,  Miss. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  Andrews  explained  to  his  companions  the 
precise  work  before  them,  which  was  to  destroy  the  track  and  bridges 
from  Big  Shanty  to  and  beyond  Chattanooga,  or  as  far  as  Bridgeport, 
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Tenn.  That  portion  of  the  road  crosses  numerous  streams ;  and 
since  General  Mitchell  had  already  severed  communications  from 
Corinth  by  occupying  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
would  prevent  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  reaching  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia. 

The  train  customarily  stopped  at  Big  Shanty  for  the  passengers  to 
breakfast.  Engineer,  fireman,  conductor,  and  indeed  all  the  train- 
hands  hurried  into  the  eating-saloon,  and  were  soon  busy  satisfying 
their  wants.  At  once  the  conspirators  sauntered  to  their  positions, 
grouping  themselves  in  parties  of  three  and  four  alongside  the  differ¬ 
ent  cars.  Andrews  stood  at  the  coupling-pin  of  the  third  car.  He 
had  with  him  several  men  who  had  been  railway  engineers,  and  there¬ 
fore  knew  how  to  act.  One  of  these  strolled  up  to  the  engine  and 
found  everything  in  order. 

The  twenty-two  men,  Federals,  entered  the  cars;  Andrews  drew 
the  coupling-pin  and  called,  “  All  right !”  The  new  engineer  opened 
the  throttle,  and  the  engine,  with  three  box-cars  attached,  moved  off. 

The  amazement  of  the  train-hands  and  the  Confederate  camp  so 
near-by  perhaps  can  be  imagined.  They  could  hardly  believe  the 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes ;  but  yonder  went  the  train,  puffing  faster 
and  faster,  until  it  vanished  around  a  curve,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  stolen  by  a  band  of  daring  Yankees. 

Fully  understanding  the  desperate  nature  of  the  work,  Andrews 
stopped  the  train  beyond  the  curve,  and  one  of  his  men  climbed  a 
telegraph-pole  and  cut  the  wire.  Then  they  were  off  again,  making 
frequent  stops  to  tear  up  the  track,  and  place  obstructions  upon  it. 

But  the  fates  were  against  the  brave  party,  and  difficulties  not 
dreamed  of  began  to  confront  them.  Mr.  Andrews  had  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  schedule,  which  showed  that  they  should  have  met 
but  one  train,  but  they  met  three.  Two  were  engaged  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  service,  and,  since  the  track  was  a  single  one,  the  runaways  had 
to  switch  off  and  wait  for  them  to  pass.  When  the  first  stop  was 
made,  the  engineer  of  the  road  came  forward,  and  was  about  to  step 
upon  the  engine,  when  Andrews  quietly  interposed  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  his  train  was  an  extra,  running  through  to  Corinth,  and 
his  own  crew  had  been  engaged  specially  to  run  it  thither.  As  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  stated,  he  pointed  to  the  iron  safe.  The  en¬ 
gineer  was  satisfied,  the  engine  hurriedly  took  on  wood  and  water, 
and  was  off  again. 
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To  his  vexation,  Andrews  soon  found  himself  again  compelled  to 
run  upon  the  switch.  He  entered  the  office  and  helped  himself  to 
the  switch-keys.  This  aroused  strenuous  objection;  but  he  calmed 
matters  with  the  story  that  he  was  taking  a  large  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  Beauregard  at  Corinth.  Fully  an  hour  was  lost  by  these 
enforced  stops. 

Every  minute  was  valuable,  and  this  delay  made  Andrews  uneasy ; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  lost  their  nerve.  They  continu¬ 
ally  halted,  tearing  up  rails,  cutting  telegraph-wires,  and  throwing 
obstructions  upon  the  track.  To  make  up  for  the  time  thus  used,  the 
new  engineer  utilized  every  ounce  of  steam  in  increased  speed,  and, 
despite  the  roughness  of  the  road,  frequently  struck  a  gait  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  sufficient,  it  seemed,  to  wrench  the  train  apart  and  send 
engine  and  all  to  destruction.  Reaching  a  bridge  some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  they  piled  one  of  their  cars  high  with  wood,  and 
then  left  it  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  structure,  which  they  hoped 
thus  to  destroy. 

Meanwhile,  how  were  matters  going  at  Big  Shanty?  Passengers 
and  train-hands  were  dumfounded  for  a  few  moments  by  the  startling 
occurrence,  but  several  were  quick  to  think  and  act.  They  decided 
that  the  Union  party  had  stolen  the  train  on  the  assumption  that  no 
engine  could  be  obtained  for  pursuit  short  of  Kingston,  more  than 
thirty  miles  distant,  and  that  by  promptly  cutting  the  telegraph- 
wires  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  pursuit  for  several  hours. 
Such  would  have  been  the  fact  but  for  the  promptness  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  engineer,  and  the  foreman  of  the  wood  department  of  the 
State,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  train.  Pausing  only  long  enough 
to  exchange  a  few  words,  the  three  men  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  train  on  foot,  a  proceeding  that  much  amused  the  passengers,  the 
remainder  of  the  train-hands,  and  the  soldiers.  The  pursuers  did  a 
little  laughing  themselves ;  but,  all  the  same,  they  were  in  dead 
earnest. 

After  running  three  miles  along  the  ties,  they  came  upon  a  party 
of  track-repairers,  who  had  a  small  car  which  they  shoved  in  front 
of  them  with  their  tools.  These  men  were  immediately  impressed 
into  service.  Turns  were  taken  by  two  at  a  time  in  pushing  the  car 
up  the  grades,  while  it  was  allowed  to  run  down  the  inclines  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  Everything  was  going  well,  when  they  ran  into  a 
place  where  the  track  had  been  torn  up  the  fugitives.  They 
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scrambled  up,  lifted  the  car  on  the  rails,  and  were  off  again.  They 
kept  at  it  until  they  finally  reached  Etowah  station,  some  thirty 
miles  from  Big  Shanty.  There  they  found  “  Yonah,”  one  of  the 
oldest  coal  locomotives  in  the  State,  already  fired  up.  She  was  im¬ 
mediately  run  upon  the  main  track,  and  went  wabbling  and  puffing 
down  the  road,  as  if,  like  an  old  war-horse,  she  snuffed  the  battle 
from  afar.  She  soon  struck  a  lively  pace,  and,  when  she  reached 
Kingston,  the  pursuers  made  the  gratifying  discovery  that,  owing  to 
the  obstructions  the  fugitives  had  met,  they  were  only  twenty  min¬ 
utes  in  advance.  “Yonah”  was  left  to  rest  herself,  and  the  Con¬ 
federates  climbed  into  a  cab  of  the  Pine  Branch  road,  which  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  passenger  train  almost  due.  Quite  a 
party  of  volunteers,  catching  up  such  arms  as  they  could,  joined 
them,  and  away  they  sped  in  the  direction  of  Adamsville. 

Before  reaching  that  point,  however,  the  train  was  obliged  to  stop 
bceause  of  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  road  by  the  runaways. 
Once  more  the  conductor  and  foreman  of  the  wood  department 
started  ahead  on  foot,  and,  two  miles  out,  met  a  freight  train  from 
Adamsville.  Explaining  the  situation,  the  freight  was  backed  to 
that  town,  where  the  train  was  left,  while  the  engine  started  after  the 
fugitives,  and  ran  to  Calhoun,  at  which  point  they  met  a  down  pas¬ 
senger  train.  Here  a  halt  was  made  long  enough  to  take  on  board  a 
party  of  well-armed  volunteers  and  a  number  of  track  repairers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  telegraph  operator.  The  pursuers  were  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  Calhoun,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  caught  sight  of 
the  runaways.  Not  dreaming  of  danger  so  near,  the  Unionists  had 
halted,  and  were  oiling  their  engine  and  taking  up  the  track;  but,  at 
sight  of  their  enemies,  they  clambered  hastily  aboard  and  were  off 
again.  They  threw  many  heavy  cross-ties  from  the  rear  box- car, 
the  end  of  which  was  broken  out  for  that  purpose.  They  took  the 
precaution,  also,  of  carrying  off  the  rails  that  were  torn  up;  but 
nothing  could  shake  off  their  pursuers.  When  they  reached  these 
bare  spots,  they  stopped,  and,  wrenching  loos^,  die  rails  behind  them, 
laid  them  again  in  front,  the  engine  passing  carefully  over  to  the 
firm  track  beyond.  Then  the  cross-ties  were  flung  aside,  and  the 
chase  resumed. 

This  strange  pursuit — sudden  stoppages  alternating  with  the  high¬ 
est  bursts  of  speed — continued  through  Resaca,  Tilton,  and  past  Dal¬ 
ton.  At  the  last  point  the  pursuers  put  off  their  telegraph  operator, 
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to  telegraph  to  Chattanooga  with  orders  to  have  the  runaways  stopped 
there,  if  they  were  not  overhauled  before. 

The  Unionists,  in  order  to  block  the  message,  stopped  almost  in 
front  of  a  Confederate  camp  and  cut  the  wires ;  but  the  dispatch 
from  the  operator  at  Dalton  had  passed  through  just  two  minutes 
before. 

Again  the  runaways  tore  up  the  track,  cut  down  a  telegraph-pole ; 
and  fastened  it  on  the  cross-ties ;  but  the  pursuers  took  only  a  few 
minutes  to  remove  it,  and  thundered  through  the  dark  passage  of 
Tunnel  Hill,  barely  five  minutes  behind  the  fugitives.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  was  now  so  desperate  that  they  uncoupled  two  of 
the  box-cars  and  left  them  standing  on  the  track.  The  others  hastily 
coupled  them  to  the  front  of  the  engine,  and  resumed  the  pursuit, 
pushing  the  cars  in  front  to  the  first  turn-out,  where  they  were 
switched  to  one  side. 

The  runaways  were  now  in  a  bad  way.  Their  wood,  water,  and  oil 
were  exhausted,  and  all  the  brass-work  on  the  journals  had  been 
melted,  and  the  fierce  chase  left  no  time  for  repairs.  When  the  pur¬ 
suing  engine  was  within  less  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  the  locomotive 
in  front  was  brought  to  a  halt,  and  those  on  board  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  scattered  to  the  woods,  each  for  himself. 

But  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  swarming  with 
armed  men.  None  of  the  fugitives  knew  the  section,  and,  with  the 
help  of  bloodhounds,  all  were  run  down  and  eventually  captured. 
The  daring  scheme  had  failed,  not  because  of  the  lack  of  courage  and 
foresight  upon  the  part  of  the  men  who  undertook  it,  but  because 
through  the  perversity  of  fate,  as  it  may  be  said,  they  attempted  its 
execution  on  the  only  day  when  success  was  not  possible.  This  was 
admitted  by  the  Confederates  themselves,  who  did  not  withhold  their 
admiration  for  the  genius  that  had  planned  the  venture,  and  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  nerve  which,  by  so  narrow  a  chance,  fell  short  of  carrying 
it  out. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

EVENTS  OF  1862— (CONTINUED) 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast 


\Atithorities:  Among  the  events  chronicled,  none  has  more  striking  interest  than  the 
battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  The  attack  of  the  latter  upon  the  wooden 
fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  demonstrated  the  utter  helplessness  of  unarmored  vessels  in  the 
presence  of  an  iron-clad.  The  poor  fellows  of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  had  believed 
their  vessels  a  match  for  any  similar  craft  in  the  navies  of  the  world.  Nelson,  at  Traf¬ 
algar,  had  in  his  fleet  no  vessel  equal  to  the  Congress.  Now  nothing  but  flight  could 
save  them,  and  they  disdained  to  fly.  That  battle  made  necessary  the  total  change  in 
naval  warfare,  and  improvements  in  guns  and  armor  have  since  been  going  on  all  over 
the  world  until  the  present  time.  Before  one  of  the  wonderful  steel  rifles  found  on  our 
latest  battle-ships,  the  Merrimac  would  have  found  herself  as  helpless  as  were  the 
wooden  vessels  at  Hampton  Roads.  At  this  writing,  it  is  announced  that  a  successful 
submarine  torpedo-boat  has  been  completed  in  this  country.  Should  this  be  true,  another 
readjustment  to  new  conditions  will  become  a  necessity  for  the  builders  of  naval  vessels. 
Soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  national  disputes  must  be  settled,  not  by  war,  but  by  arbitration. 
Special  references  for  the  chapter  are  to  Greeley’s  “American  Conflict,”  Headley’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Rebellion,”  and  Estvan’s  “War  Pictures  of  the  South.”] 


E  have  glanced  at  the  principal  military  operations 
on  land  in  the  West  and  Southwest  during  the 
year  1862.  Important  as  they  were,  those  in  the 
East  were  still  more  so.  Our  country  was  mak¬ 
ing  history  fast,  and  the  war  for  the  Union  was 
pressed  with  prodigious  vigor.  An  account  of  the 
movements  on  the  coast  shall  be  our  first  considera¬ 


tion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  fleet  sailed  for 
Albemarle  Sound.  It  carried  twelve  thousand  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  and  a  naval  force  under 
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Flag-Officer  Louis  M.  Goldsborough,  with  Commander  Stephen  C. 
Rowan  as  divisional  commander.  The  expedition  assembled  at  An¬ 
napolis  early  in  January,  and  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  night 
of  the  10th.  Only  the  leading  officers  knew  the  destination,  but  all 
were  confident  and  filled  with  ardor.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  consisted  of  a  varied  assortment  of  river,  ferry,  and  tug-boats,  so 
unfitted  for  sea  and  military  service  that  there  was  much  misgiving 
in  high  quarters  as  to  its  success.  Besides  the  twenty  vessels,  there 
were  forty-six  army  transports,  each  armed  with  one  small  gun,  under 
Commander  Samuel  F.  Hazard  of  the  navy. 

This  force  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  the  night  following  its 
arrival,  and  by  the  1 3th  most  of  the  vessels  had  reached  Hatteras 
Inlet.  Several  accidents  took  place,  during  which  a  number  of 
horses  and  considerable  property  were  lost,  and  Col.  J.  W.  Allen  and 
Surgeon  F.  A.  Welles  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  surf- 
boat. 

Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  some  of  the  vessels  could 
not  be  brought  over  the  bar  until  February  4th.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  gunboats  formed  in  three  columns,  and  began  cautiously 
to  ascend  the  channel,  the  sounding-boats  in  advance,  to  learn  wheth¬ 
er  the  buoys  had  been  removed.  At  night,  the  fleet  anchored  off 
Stumpy  Point.  The  next  day,  after  an  advance  of  only  two  miles,  a 
heavy  fog  compelled  all  to  anchor.  Moving  again  with  the  same 
care  as  before,  the  fleet  approached  Roanoke  Island,  where  there 
were  three  strong  earthworks  mounting  twenty-four  guns,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  three  thousand  men.  Brig.-Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  formerly 
governor  of  Virginia,  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  district 
which  embraced  this  section. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Roanoke  Island  is  a  point  of  strategic  im¬ 
portance.  It  lies  between  Roanoke  Sound  on  the  east  and  Croatan 
Sound  on  the  west,  and  commands  both  channels.  The  appeals  of 
General  Wise  to  the  Confederate  authorities  to  strengthen  the  de¬ 
fences  had  been  only  partially  heeded.  The  malarious  climate  pros¬ 
trated  many  of  the  negroes  employed  on  the  works,  and  General  Wise 
himself  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Colonel  Shaw.  The 
Confederate  gunboats  numbered  only  seven,  and  were  stationed  be¬ 
tween  Roanoke  Island  and  the  mainland.  They  were  in  charge  of 
Commodore  Lynch,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  the  head 
of  the  famous  Dead  Sea  Expedition. 
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The  Union  fleet  entered  Croatan  Sound  on  the  morning  of  Febru¬ 
ary  7th  and  opened  the  attack.  Commodore  Lynch  was  not  reckless 
enough  to  risk  a  fight  with  so  overwhelming  a  force,  and  withdrew 
his  gunboats  to  the  protection  of  the  batteries.  After  the  fighting 
had  continued  some  time,  General  Wise,  who  was  on  the  mainland, 
sent  his  son  with  reinforcements.  One  of  the  Confederate  gunboats 
was  sunk,  but  the  loss  on  either  side  was  unimportant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  transports  had  at  night  landed  the  troops  in 
the  rear  of  the  gunboats,  and  beyond  range  of  the  Confederate  bat¬ 
teries.  The  next  morning  the  advance  was  made  in  three  columns, 
through  a  swampy  forest.  The  woods  gave  the  Unionists  good  pro¬ 
tection,  and  they  passed  the  marsh  on  each  side  of  the  Confederates, 
thus  forcing  them  out  of  their  intrenchments.  They  fled  to  the 
shore,  and  some  of  them  succeeded  in  embarking  on  boats  which 
were  towed  away  by  a  steamer.  Two  thousand  prisoners  were  taken, 
among  them  being  Lieutenant  Wise,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
Roanoke  Island  was  captured  with  slight  loss  on  the  Union  side,  and 
a  gain  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  prisoners  and 
three  thousand  small  arms. 

The  Confederate  gunboats  were  pursued  and  attacked  in  the  nar¬ 
row  channel  leading  to  Elizabeth  City.  The  crews  made  a  short 
fight,  then  fired  their  craft  and  escaped  to  shore.  Winton  on  the 
Chowan  was  burned  by  the  Unionists. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  New- Berne,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  on  the  railway  connecting  Beaufort  with 
Raleigh  and  Richmond.  A  tiresome  tramp  through  the  mud  brought 
the- troops  in  front  of  the  town  on  the  night  of  March  13th.  A  line 
of  forts  in  advance  of  the  houses  defended  the  place.  These  deliv¬ 
ered  so  destructive  a  fire  that  the  Federals  were  ordered  to  storm 
the  works.  It  was  a  determined  struggle,  and  the  fighting  was  furi¬ 
ous  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Confederate  position  was  turned,  and  the 
approach  of  the  gunboats  caused  the  enemy  to  flee.  They  blew  up 
one  of  the  forts,  and  checked  pursuit  by  burning  the  bridge  behind 
them.  New- Berne  had  also  been  fired  by  the  Confederates,  who 
destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  turpentine,  cotton,  and  military 
stores,  and  a  number  of  buildings.  The  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Unionists,  and  General  Foster  was  appointed  as  military  governor.  A 
detachment  of  gunboats  took  possession  of  Washington,  at  the 
mouth  of  Tar  River,  in  Pamlico  Sound.  Fort  Macon,  which  com- 
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manded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  surrendered  April 
25th.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  was  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Capt.  Charles  S.  McCauley,  the  commandant,  April  21, 
1861,  to  prevent  the  property  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ates.  Nevertheless,  they  secured  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
stores,  including  two  thousand  of  the  best  cannon,  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  South. 

The  forty-gun  frigate  Merrimac ,  of  thirty-five  hundred  tons,  sank 
before  her  hull  was  much  injured  by  the  flames.  The  Confederates 
raised  her  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  found  her  hull  and  engines  un¬ 
injured.  She  was  put  into  the  dry-dock,  and  her  upper  woodworks 
were  elevated  to  the  berth-deck,  on  which  were  built  bulwarks  of 
twenty  inches  of  pitch  pine,  protected  by  four  inches  of  oak,  and  in¬ 
clined  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees,  the  bulwarks  extending  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  amidships. 

This  two  feet  of  solid  wood  backing  was  covered  by  rolled  iron 
plates,  two  inches  thick  and  eight  inches  wide,  running  horizontally. 
Outside  of  this  were  laid  similar  iron  plates  running  vertically,  the 
bolting  rivets  being  secured  on  the  inside.  The  shot-proof  casemate 
was  sheathed  with  a  grating  twenty  feet  wide  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long.  In  front  of  the  smokestack  was  the  pilot-house, 
with  the  same  armor  as  the  sides.  Fastened  to  the  prow,  and  about 
two  feet  under  water,  was  a  cast-iron  ram,  reaching  beyond  the  cut¬ 
water. 

The  Merrimac  was  pierced  for  ten  guns,  and  re-named  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  the  Confederates.  The  seven-inch  rifled  guns  were  mounted 
on  pivots,  so  that  they  could  be  fired  abeam  or  along  the  keel  line 
forward  or  aft.  The  broadside  armament  included  two  rifled  six- 
inch  guns  and  six  nine-inch  Dahlgren  guns. 

The  work  of  building  the  Merrimac  was  carried  on  amid  many 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  mechanics  and  suitable  work¬ 
shops.  Her  commander  was  Capt.  Franklin  Buchanan,  lately  of  the 
United  States  navy,  whose  staff  of  officers  included  seven  lieuten¬ 
ants,  six  midshipmen,  paymaster,  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon,  cap¬ 
tain  of  marines,  engineer,  five  assistant  engineers,  etc.,  and  a  crew  of 


*  When  the  secession  flag  was  lowered,  and  that  of  the  Union  run  up,  a  veteran  Con¬ 
federate  bugler  climbed  upon  the  shattered  rampart  and  saluted  “Old  Glory’’  by  playing 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 
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three  hundred  and  twenty,  composed  mainly  of  volunteers  from  the 
army  around  Yorktown,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg. 

Among  the  letters  found  in  Richmond,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  a  number  from  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  Confederate  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  Mcrrimac  {Virginia). 
Since  this  craft  was  destined  to  open  an  era  in  naval  warfare,  some 
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of  these  letters  deserve  record.  The  first  was  dated  February  24, 
1862,  and  was  directed  to  Flag-Officer  Buchanan: 

“You  are  hereby  detailed  from  the  office  of  ‘Orders  and  Detail,’ 
and  will  proceed  to  Norfolk  and  report  to  Flag- Officer  Forrest  for 
the  command  of  the  naval  defences  of  James  River. 

“  You  will  hoist  your  flag  on  the  Virginia ,  or  any  other  vessel  of 
your  squadron,  which  will  for  the  present  embrace  the  Virginia , 
Patrick  Henry,  Jamestown,  Teaser,  Raleigh,  and  Beaufort. 

“  The  Virginia  is  a  novelty  in  naval  construction,  is  untried,  and 
her  powers  unknown,  and  the  department  will  not  give  specific  orders 
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as  to  her  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Her  powers  as  a  ram  are  regarded 
as  very  formidable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  may  be  able  to  test  them. 

“  Like  the  bayonet  charge  of  infantry,  this  mode  of  attack,  while 
the  most  destructive,  will  commend  itself  to  you  in  the  present 
scarcity  of  ammunition.  It  is  one  also  that  may  be  rendered  de¬ 
structive  at  night  against  the  enemy  at  anchor. 

“  Even  without  guns,  the  ship  would  be  formidable  as  a  ram. 

“Could  you  pass  Old  Point -and  make  a  dashing  cruise  on  the 
Potomac  as  far  as  Washington,  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind  would 
be  important  to  the  cause. 

“  The  condition  of  our  country  and  the  painful  reverses  we  have 
just  suffered  demand  our  utmost  exertions,  and  convinced  as  I  am 
that  the  opportunity  and  the  means  for  striking  a  decided  blow  for 
our  navy  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  it,  and  know  that  your  judgment  and  gallantry  will  meet  all  just 
expectations. 

“  Action — prompt  and  successful  action — now  would  be  of  serious 
importance  to  our  cause ;  and  with  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  suc¬ 
cess,  and  for  the  happiness  of  yourself,  officers,  and  crew,  etc.” 

The  letter  of  March  7th  shows  what  high  expectations  were  held 
of  the  Merrimac  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  Secretary  Mallory 
writes : 

“I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  attack  of  New  York  by  the 
Virginia.  Can  the  Virginia  steam  to  New  York  and  attack  and  burn 
the  city?  She  can,  I  doubt  not,  pass  Old  Point  safely,  and  in  good 
weather  and  a  smooth  sea  she  could  doubtless  go  to  New  York. 
Once  in  the  bay  she  could  shell  and  burn  the  city  and  the  shipping. 
Such  an  event  would  eclipse  all  the  glories  of  all  the  combats  of  the 
sea,  would  place  every  man  in  it  pre-eminently  high,  and  would  strike 
a  blow  from  which  the  enemy  could  never  recover.  Peace  would  in¬ 
evitably  follow.  Bankers  would  withdraw  their  capital  from  the  city, 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  its  magazines  and  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  would  be  destroyed,  and  such  an  event,  by  a  single  ship, 
would  do  more  to  achieve  an  immediate  independence  than  would 
the  results  of  many  campaigns. 

“  Can  the  ship  go  there?  Please  give  me  your  views.” 

Work  was  kept  up  day  and  night  on  the  Merrimac ,  but  it  was  not 
until  March  that  she  was  completed.  The  iron  armor  was  coated 
with  tallow,  and  everything  being  in  readiness,  she  cast  loose  from 
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her  moorings  in  Norfolk,  on  the  forenoon  of  March  8th,  and  steamed 
down  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  engines  worked  unsatisfactorily, 
the  highest  speed  being  only  five  knots,  and  her  twenty-two  feet  of 
draught  and  cumbersome  length  made  manoeuvering  exceedingly 
difficult. 

The  Mei'rimac  was  escorted  down  the  river  by  a  number  of  steam¬ 
ers,  but,  dropping  them  at  Sewell’s  Point,  she  steamed  toward  New¬ 
port  News  alone.  There  lay  the  United  States  fifty-gun  frigate 
Congress ,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Smith  commanding,  and  the  twenty-four-gun 
sloop-of-war  Cumberland,  under  Commander  William  Radford. 
Lower  down  Hampton  Roads  were  the  sailing  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  steam  frigates  Roanoke  and  Minnesota. 

In  the  soft  sunshine  of  that  memorable  spring  morning,  the  Union 
vessels  lay  calmly  at  their  anchors  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay. 
There  was  no  thought  of  danger  on  shipboard  or  on  land,  for  there 
had  been  so  many  rumors  of  the  terrible  Merrimac ,  followed  by  her 
delay,  that  few  had  come  to  suspect  there  was  anything  to  be  feared 
from  her.  It  was  nine  o’clock  when  the  Union  vessels  saw  the 
smoke  of  two  steamers  over  the  woods  that  hid  the  Elizabeth  River 
from  the  Cumberland.  By  and  by  the  smoke  of  a  third  steamer  was 
observed,  and  by  noon  the  three  were  descried,  approaching  from 
Sewell’s  Point.  A  gunboat  near  the  Cumberland  was  sent  down  to 
Pig  Point  to  find  out  who  the  strangers  were.  A  couple  of  miles 
away  the  officers  of  the  gunboat  saw  what  seemed  to  be  the  roof  of 
an  immense  house  moving  slowly  through  the  water,  with  its  chim¬ 
ney  emitting  black  smoke.  A  brief  scrutiny  convinced  them  that 
this  was  the  Merrimac.  The  thirty-two-pounder  Parrott  gun  of  the 
gunboat  was  brought  to  bear,  and  six  shots  fired ;  but  the  Merrimac 
gave  no  heed,  and  the  gunboat  returned  to  the  Cumberland.  Be¬ 
tween  noon  and  one  o’clock  the  Merrimac  came  out  of  the  river  and 
into  plain  sight. 

The  men-of-war  began  preparations  for  battle.  The  crews  were 
under  fine  discipline,  and  everything,  to  the  slightest  detail,  moved 
with  the  precision  of  machinery.  The  Merrimac ,  in  advance  of  her 
escorts,  and  with  her  ports  closed,  moved  grimly  forward  like  some 
gigantic  sea-monster,  her  huge  iron  prow  pointed  toward  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Cumberland.  The  latter  opened  with  her  heavy  pivot- 
guns,  the  Congress  speedily  doing  the  same,  while  the  shore  batteries 
added  their  fire.  The  enormous  projectiles  glanced  off  the  iron  sides 
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of  the  monster  like  stones  skipping  over  the  surface  of  a  mill-pond. 
She  approached  with  slow,  resistless  majesty  until  within  short  range, 
when  she  flung  open  her  bow  port  and  fired  her  seven-inch  rifled  gun. 
The  ball  hulled  the  Cumberland' s  quarter,  and  killed  or  wounded 
nearly  all  of  the  crew  of  the  after  pivot-gun.  The  Congress  and 
Cumberland  were  now  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  delivered  full 
broadsides  from  their  batteries — and  then  took  place  that  which  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  The  tons  of  hurtling  iron,  which  would 
have  splintered  and  sunk  any  wooden  craft  afloat,  were  as  harmless  as 
so  many  wads  of  paper.  The  paymaster  on  the  Congress  was  the 
brother  of  Commander  Buchanan,  but  the  latter  did  not  stay  his  hand 
because  of  that  fact.  With  deliberation  and  fearful  precision  he  re¬ 
turned  the  fire  of  the  Union  ships  from  his  bow  gun.  Still  pushing 
resistlessly  nearer,  the  four  starboard  port-lids  of  the  Mcrrimac  were 
lifted,  the  black  muzzles  pushed  out,  and  four  shells  were  driven  into 
the  hull  of  the  Congress .  Then  the  Merrimac ,  under  full  steam, 
headed  for  the  Cumberland.  The  ram  struck  with  appalling  force, 
opening  a  chasm  in  the  side  of  the  frigate  through  which  the  water 
poured  like  a  mill-stream.  In  backing  away,  the  iron  prow  of  the 
Merrimac  clung  to  the  wreck.  The  blow  was  followed  by  a  discharge 
of  her  bow  gun.  Then,  as  she  shook  off  the  doomed  ship  as  a  bull 
might  fling  a  rag  from  his  horn,  Lieutenant  Jones  called  through  a 
port-hole  of  the  Merrimac  to  his  former  classmate  :  “  Surrender,  Mor¬ 
ris,  or  I’ll  sink  you !” 

“  Never,”  replied  Lieutenant  Morris.  “  I’ll  sink  first!” 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  Merrimac  and  her  consorts  converged  their 
fire  on  the  Cumberland ,  the  gunboats  Yorktozvn,  Jamestown ,  and 
Teaser  coming  up  and  giving  help.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
hope  for  the  Cumberland ;  she  was  like  a  fly  under  the  heel  of  a 
giant ;  but  not  a  man  flinched.  A  shell  burst  in  the  sick-bay,  and 
killed  and  wounded  four  men  in  their  cots.  Over  a  hundred  of  the 
crew  were  soon  slain  or  injured,  and  the  vessel  settled  so  fast  that 
she  was  certain  soon  to  sink ;  but  the  heroes  fought  on,  bringing  up 
the  wounded  and  placing  them  on  deck  to  escape  the  inrush  of 
waters,  which  soon  drove  the  men  from  the  guns  on  the  lower  deck. 
Instantly  manning  the  upper  batteries,  the  struggle  was  continued. 
The  red  flag,  meaning  “no  surrender,”  was  run  up  at  the  fore,  while 
the  merciless  pounding  of  the  Merrimac  hastened  the  destruction  of 
crew  and  ship. 
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Commodore  Buchanan  was  in  sight  on  the  upper  deck,  directing 
operations.  A  sailor  named  Cavenagh  twice  attempted  to  leap  on 
the  Merrimcic ,  when  she  came  within  reach,  intending  to  kill  the 
Confederate  commander.  Landing  on  the  sloping  armor,  he  could 
not  sustain  himself,  and,  slipping  back,  swam  to  the  Cumberland. 
When  the  forward  magazine  was  flooded,  and  the  water  was  rising 
around  the  gun-carriages,  Lieutenant  Morris  shouted  to  each  to  save 
himself. 

All  the  boats  had  been  shot  away  except  one,  and  that  was  filled 
by  those  who  first  reached  it.  The  chaplain  went  down  with  the 
wounded,  and  a  number  were  shot  while  swimming  in  the  water, 
Lieutenant  Morris  being  among  those  that  were  saved.  The  Cum¬ 
berland  sank  in  fifty-four  feet  of  water,  which  reached  to  her  cross- 
trees,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  remained  fluttering  from  her  mast¬ 
head. 

The  Merrimac ,  accompanied  by  her  consorts,  now  set  out  to  com¬ 
plete  the  destruction  of  the  Congress.  Securing  a  favorable  position, 
at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  she  raked  the  frigate  with  horri¬ 
ble  effect.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  killed;  but  Lieutenant  Pender- 
grast,  who  succeeded  him,  kept  up  the  fight,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
until  his  two  stern  guns,  the  only  ones  that  were  available,  were  dis¬ 
abled.  The  ship  by  that  time  was  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the 
white  flag  was  displayed.  The  gunboats  Beaufort  and  Raleigh  ran 
alongside  to  take  off  the  crew  and  burn  the  ship. 

The  shore  batteries,  however,  kept  up  their  fire,  forcing  the  steam¬ 
ers  to  haul  off  with  only  thirty  prisoners  and  the  flag  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  When  the  officers  called  to  General  Mansfield,  who  was 
directing  the  firing,  and  pointed  to  the  white  flag  of  the  Congress ,  he 
shouted  back : 

“  They  may  surrender,  but  we  don’t !” 

By  Commodore  Buchanan’s  orders,  hot  shot  were  fired  into  the 
Congress ,  which  burned  throughout  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and 
most  of  the  night.  Buchanan  was  struck  by  a  rifle-ball  from  New¬ 
port  News  and  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  command  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimac  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Jones.  The  Co?igress  had  lost  over 
a  hundred  men,  a  number  being  so  much  exhausted  by  swimming 
ashore  that  they  died  after  being  helped  from  the  water. 

During  the  fight,  the  frigates  Minnesota ,  Roanoke ,  and  St. 
Lawrence ,  at  Fort  Monroe,  seven  miles  away,  hurried  towards  the 
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scene  of  action.  When  within  nearly  a  mile,  the  Minnesota  ran 
aground.  “  Why  this  ship,  with  one  of  Norfolk’s  best  pilots  in 
charge  of  her,  should  have  run  upon  a  well-known  shoal  at  such  a 
critical  moment  may  well  excite  suspicion  of  treachery ;  and  a  deeper 
investigation  reveals  it.  On  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  is  learned  that  ‘the  pilot  of 
the  Minnesota ,  although  bound  by  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  United 
States,  had  also  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy,  and  was  in  the 
service  and  pay  of  its  Department  of  Marine;  and  the  stranding  of 
that  ship  was  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  office  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  information  of  the  disaster  was  received  in  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  after  its  occurrence.’  The  pilot  was  discharged 
from  the  United  States  service  April  19,  1862,  and  immediately  on 
his  arrival  at  Norfolk  he  was  appointed  second  pilot  of  the  Merrimac 

The  Roanoke  and  the  St.  Lawrence  had  also  grounded  a  little 
way  above  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  Merrimac  now  set  out  to  destroy 
them.  The  shallowness  of  the  water  compelled  the  ram  to  take  the 
south  channel  and  fire  over  the  middle  ground  at  a  mile  distant. 
Only  one  of  her  shots  struck,  and  that  did  little  damage.  Her  con¬ 
sorts,  however,  secured  easy  range,  and  inflicted  serious  injury  before 
they  were  driven  off.  The  Minnesota  used  her  ten-inch  guns  on  the 
Merrimac ,  and  her  single  stern-chaser  on  the  gunboats.  After  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  St.  Lawrence  was  floated  off,  and  her  approach 
relieved  the  Minnesota  of  the  annoying  fire  of  the  gunboats.  It  was 
now  dark,  and  the  Merrimac ,  to  avoid  grounding,  headed  for  Sewell’s 
Point,  where  she  anchored  with  her  consorts,  intending  to  resume 
her  work  of  death  and  destruction  the  next  morning. 

It  had  been  a  fateful  day  for  the  United  States  navy.  Of  the  434 
men  on  the  Congress ,  1 30  had  been  killed  or  drowned,  and  among 
them  was  her  commander.  Thirty  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many 
wounded.  On  the  Cumberland \  120  were  killed  or  drowned  and 
many  wounded  out  of  a  crew  of  376.  Two  were  killed  on  the  Merri¬ 
mac,  and  8  wounded,  including  Captain  Buchanan.  Inclusive  of  the 
gunboats,  21  were  killed  or  wounded. 

*  Maclay. — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  treachery  of  this  man;  but  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Mallory  seems  to  contain  improbabilities.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  he 
could  reach  the  pilot,  under  the  circumstances,  with  instructions,  when  the  time  was  nec¬ 
essarily  very  brief  and  such  communication  must  have  directed  suspicion  to  the  pilot. 
Furthermore,  what  right  had  Secretary  Mallory  to  expose  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
trusted  agents? 
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While  the  Merrimac  had  received  the  fire  of  fully  a  hundred  guns, 
she  had  suffered  no  material  injury.  Her  flagstaff  was  shot  away 
several  times,  and  when  the  colors  were  fastened  to  the  smokestack 
they  fell  again.  Finally  they  were  tied  to  a  boarding-pike. 

The  South  was  filled  with  rejoicing  and  the  North  with  the  deep¬ 
est  gloom,  for  imagination  saw  no  limit  to  the  awful  work  of  which 


THE  WHOLE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  WAR  WILL  BE  CHANGED” 


the  Merrimac  was  capable,  and  upon  which  it  was  believed  she  would 
enter  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  President  Lincoln  called  a  cabi¬ 
net  meeting  to  consider  the  new  peril  that  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Union. 

“  The  whole  character  of  the  war  will  be  changed  by  the  Merri¬ 
mac declared  the  impetuous  Stanton.  “  She  will  destroy  one  after 
the  other  every  vessel  of  our  navy.  She  will  lay  all  the  cities  on 
the  seaboard  under  contribution.  Port  Royal  must  be  abandoned ; 
I  shall  recall  Burnside  at  once.  I  shall  notify  the  governors  and 
municipal  authorities  of  the  North  to  take  instant  measures  to  pro- 
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tect  their  harbors.  It  is  quite  likely  that  we  shall  receive  a  shell  or 
cannon-ball  from  the  Merrimac  in  the  White  House.” 

The  most  extraordinary  measures  were  proposed  for  protection, 
but  none  was  practicable.  All  felt  that  we  were  at  the  mercy  of 
this  leviathan,  and  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  Providence  could 
save  the  Union  from  overthrow;  and  that  interposition  was  at  hand. 


JOHN  ERICSSON 


Now,  while  the  Merrimac  was  in  course  of  construction  by  the 
Confederates,  our  government  was  kept  fully  informed  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  work.  Early  in  October,  1861,  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  famous  Swedish  inventor,  John  Ericsson  of  New  York,  to 
construct  a  war-vessel  on  a  new  and  unique  pattern,  the  invention  of 
which  was  wholly  his  own.  It  was  an  iron-plated  raft,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  feet  over  all,  forty-one  and  a  half  feet  beam,  with 
eleven  and  one-third  feet  depth  of  hold.  A  single  revolving  turret 
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contained  two  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  firing  solid  shot  weigh¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Less  than  two  feet  of  the  hull 
was  to  appear  above  water;  the  target  surface  was  plated  with  five 
layers  of  wrought  iron,  each  an  inch  in  thickness,  resting  on  eight 
inches  of  solid  oak ;  while  two  layers  of  half-inch  plates  protected  the 
deck. 

The  turret  was  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  and 
nine  feet  high.  It  was  built  of  eight  layers  of  one-inch  plates  of 
forged  iron.  The  propeller  and  rudder  at  the  stern  were  protected 
by  the  overhang  of  the  deck.  The  pilot-house  forward  rose  four  feet 
above  the  deck,  affording  scant  room  for  three  men  standing.  The 
top  was  covered  with  plates  of  iron  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  kept 
in  place  by  their  weight  alone.  The  object  of  this  was  to  afford  a 
means  of  escape  for  the  crew  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  keel  of  the  Monitor  was  laid  at  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  October  25, 
1861.  One  hundred  days  later,  January  30th,  she  was  launched. 
She  made  her  trial  trip  February  19th,  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
government.  Her  guns  were  mounted  March  4th,  and  a  board  of 
naval  officers  made  a  favorable  report  upon  her.  Her  name,  Monitor , 
was  given  to  her  by  request  of  Mr.  Ericsson.  It  was  intended  at 
first  that  she  should  join  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  but  news 
of  the  completion  of  the  Merrimac  changed  her  destination. 

There  was  much  distrust  of  the  novel  craft.  She  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  naval  experts,  many  of  whom  pronounced  her  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  her  own  crew  than  were  any  of  the  craft  of  the  enemy. 
Several  to  whom  the  command  was  offered  declined.  Lieut.  John 
Lorimer  Worden  left  a  sick-bed  and  volunteered  to  take  command. 
Lieut.  Samuel  Dana  Greene,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  was  executive 
officer.  With  sixteen  officers  and  a  crew  of  forty-two  men  she  left 
New  York,  Thursday  morning,  March  6th,  in  tow  of  a  tug-boat. 

The  voyage  southward  was  perilous  to  the  last  degree.  She  would 
have  foundered  but  for  the  persistent  labor  and  skill  of  the  crew. 
So  much  water  was  dashed  through  the  blower-pipes  that  the  belts  of 
the  blower-engines  slipped,  and  the  artificial  draught  was  stopped. 
The  two  engineers  who  hurried  into  the  engine-room  were  overcome 
by  gas,  and  were  only  revived  after  being  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
turret.  So  much  water  poured  down  the  smokestacks  and  blower- 
pipes  that  the  vessel  threatened  to  sink.  No  one  could  breathe  in 
the  engine-room  because  of  the  gas,  and  the  steam  sank  so  low  that 
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the  steam-pumps  could  not  be  worked.  Resort  was  had  to  hand- 
pumps,  which  were  too  weak  to  throw  the  water  through  the  turret, 
the  only  opening  for  it.  When  the  men  were  ready  to  despair,  the 


BLOWING  UP  OF  THE  CONGRESS 


wind  died  out,  and  comparatively  smooth  water  was  reached.  1  hen 
rough  water  was  again  encountered,  and  the  steering  apparatus  got 
out  of  order,  compelling  all  hands  to  toil  through  most  of  the  night. 
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The  perils  of  the  voyage  ended  on  Saturday  morning,  March  8th, 
when  the  Monitor  once  more  reached  smooth  water. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  while  passing  Cape  Henry, 
those  on  board  heard  the  distant  booming  of  cannon.  The  reports 
were  those  of  the  Merrimac  s  guns  as  she  fired  red-hot  shot  into  the 
doomed  Congress .  Soon  afterward  the  pilot  came  on  board  and  told 
the  fearful  story.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  action,  but  it  was 
nearly  ten  o’clock  before  the  Monitor  arrived  off  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  Congress  was  still  burning.  “  The  moon  in  her  second  quar¬ 
ter  was  just  rising  over  the  waters,  but  her  silvery  light  was  soon 
paled  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Congress ,  whose  glare  was  reflected 
in  the  river.  The  burning  frigate,  four  miles  away,  seemed  much 
nearer.  As  the  flames  crept  up  the  rigging,  every  mast,  spar,  and 
rope  glittered  against  the  dark  sky  with  dazzling  lines  of  fire.  The 
hull  was  plainly  visible,  and  upon  its  black  surface  each  port-hole 
seemed  the  mouth  of  a  fiery  furnace.  For  hours  the  flames  raged 
with  hardly  a  perceptible  change  in  the  wondrous  picture.  At  irreg¬ 
ular  intervals  loaded  guns  and  shells,  exploding  as  the  fire  reached 
them,  shook  up  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  sent  forth  their  deep  rever¬ 
berations.  The  masts  and  rigging  were  still  standing,  apparently 
almost  intact,  when  at  one  o’clock  in  the  following  morning  she  blew 
up.”  *  The  same  glare  showed  the  topmasts  of  the  Cumberland ,  with 
“  Old  Glory”  fluttering  from  the  peak.  The  Monitor  steamed  up  the 
channel,  and  anchored  beside  the  Minnesota ,  which  was  still  aground. 

The  crew  of  the  Monitor  had  been  compelled  to  battle  for  more 
than  two  days  and  nights  against  the  sea,  during  which  they  had 
only  dry  bread  to  eat,  for  cooking  was  impossible.  One  man  was 
sick  in  his  bunk,  and  all  were  exhausted.  The  crew  of  the  Merrimac , 
flushed  and  aglow  with  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  triumphs,  slept 
by  their  guns,  as  one  of  the  officers  remarked,  dreaming  of  greater 
victories  on  the  morrow. 

Peering  through  the  mists  of  the  calm  Sunday  morning  across 
Hampton  Roads,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Monitor  saw  the  dark 
outlines  of  her  colossal  antagonist  assuming  more  distinct  form  as 
she  grimly  approached  to  resume  her  hideous  work.  She  slipped 
her  moorings  at  eight  o’clock,  and  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Jones 
headed  for  the  Minnesota .  She  steamed  toward  the  Rip-Raps,  and, 
when  within  a  mile,  sent  a  shot  into  the  Minnesota  s  counter.  Then 

*  R.  E,  Colston:  “  Rattles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,” 
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the  Monitor  swung  from  her  anchorage,  and  David  advanced  to  meet 
Goliah. 

The  programme  of  the  Merrimac  was  a  fearful  one.  She  meant  to 
destroy  the  Minnesota ,  then  the  Roanoke  and  the  St.  Lawrence ,  after 
which  she  would  steam  northward  to  Washington  and  New  York. 
This  course  of  proceedings  was  changed  at  sight  of  the  Monitor , 
which  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  Confederates  from  the 
descriptions  received  from  the  North.  Amid  the  breathless  expec¬ 
tancy  of  the  crowds  of  spectators,  the  two  craft  approached  each 
other. 

At  half-past  eight  the  Merrimac  discharged  her  bow  gun,  but  the 
target  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  missile  missed.  Lieutenant 
Worden  held  his  fire  until  within  short  range,  and  running  alongside 
of  his  bulky  enemy,  stopped  the  engines  and  gave  the  order  to  begin 
firing.  The  turret  revolved  until  the  guns  bore,  and  the  eleven-inch 
solid  shot  crashed  against  the  Merrimac.  Almost  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  the  Merrimac  fired  her  starboard  broadside.  The  impact  on 
the  turret  was  tremendous,  and  there  were  anxious  glances  around  to 
learn  the  result  of  this  first  test  of  the  armor.  A  fervent  prayer  of 
relief  went  up  when  it  was  seen  that  none  of  the  shot  had  penetrated 
and  the  turret  revolved  freely.  Hope  and  confidence  now  thrilled 
those  on  the  smaller  vessel. 

The  ironclads  immediately  turned  and  fired  again  at  closer  quar¬ 
ters  than  before.  The  Monitor  hurled  one  solid  shot  every  eight 
minutes,  while  the  Merrimac  used  only  shells.  No  apparent  injury 
was  done  to  either  craft.  The  Merrimac  fired  her  guns  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  loaded.  The  advantage  at  this  time  was  with  the 
smaller  boat,  which,  owing  to  her  light  draught  and  size,  could  ma¬ 
noeuvre  with  much  more  celerity  than  her  huge  enemy,  and  her  revolv¬ 
ing  turret  brought  her  guns  into  range  when  they  were  loaded.  The 
Merrimac  could  not  fire  until  her  guns  bore,  and  part  of  the  time  she 
had  to  receive  the  pounding  of  the  Monitor  in  sullen  silence. 

Seeing  that  the  broadsides  produced  no  effect,  Lieutenant  Worden 
made  a  dash  at  the  Merrimac  s  stern,  hoping  to  disable  the  rudder  or 
propeller.  He  barely  missed  the  mark,  and  at  the  moment  of  graz¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  quarter,  both  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  discharged. 
The  solid  shot  crushed  in  the  iron  plates  for  several  inches,  and  the 
concussion  knocked  down  the  crew  of  the  after-guns  of  the  Merrimac. 

Finding  that  none  of  her  shots  injured  the  Monitor ,  the  Merrimac 
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now  resorted  to  her  ram.  She  charged  at  full  speed,  but  the  alert 
Monitor  turned,  so  that  the  blow  glanced  harmlessly  past.  It  was 
like  an  elephant  trying  to  run  down  a  nimble  hound  that  plays  all 
around  him.  The  Monitor  was  so  flat  and  broad  that  the  most  furi¬ 
ous  ramming  merely  pushed  her  aside,  “  as  a  floating  door  would 
slip  away  from  under  the  cutwater  of  a  barge.”  As  a  last  resort, 
Lieutenant  Jones  determined  to  board  her,  to  choke  her  turret  by 
some  means,  and  lash  her  to  the  Merrimac.  Before  the  attempt 
could  be  made  the  Monitor  hauled  off  into  shoal  water,  where  she 
was  as  safe  as  if  in  New  York. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  ammunition  in  the  turret  ran  low, 
and  Lieutenant  Worden  drew  back  to  replenish  the  stock.  To  do 
this,  the  scuttle  in  the  revolving  deck  of  the  turret  had  to  correspond 
with  an  opening  in  the  stationary  deck  below,  so  that  the  temporary 
withdrawal  from  action  was  necessary.  The  movement  led  the  crew 
of  the  Merrimac  to  think  that  her  antagonist  was  beaten ;  but  the 
error  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  Monitor  again  bore  down 
on  her  enemy,  who,  convinced  that  the  turret  was  impregnable,  turned 
their  fire  against  the  pilot-house. 

Lieutenant  Worden  was  peering  through  a  sight-hole  in  the  pilot¬ 
house,  when  a  shell  struck  the  outside,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  away, 
and  exploded.  There  was  a  blinding  flash,  a  terrific  concussion,  and 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  powder.  Believing  the  pilot-house  to  have 
been  destroyed,  he  gave  the  order  to  sheer  off,  and  sent  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Greene.  The  latter  ran  forward,  and  found  his  commander  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  pilot-house.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  blood  seemed  to  be  oozing  from  every  pore  in  his  face. 
He  was  totally  blind,  and  clung  to  the  ladder  until  help  reached  him. 
He  was  led  into  the  cabin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him ;  but  his 
anxiety  about  the  progress  of  the  battle  caused  him  to  disregard  the 
intense  pain  of  his  wounds,  and  he  insisted  upon  knowing  everything 
that  took  place. 

Lieutenant  Greene  hurried  to  the  pilot-house,  and  found  that  the 
only  damage  to  the  Monitor  was  a  fracture  of  the  heavy  iron  plate. 
The  craft  had  been  drifting  during  the  confusion,  but  she  now  started 
again  for  her  foe,  which,  observing  her  running  to  shoal  water,  where 
she  could  not  be  followed,  headed  for  Norfolk.  The  Monitor  fired 
several  shots  after  her,  as  if  to  challenge  her  to  come  back  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  fight ;  but  the  Merrimac  steamed  up  Elizabeth  River,  and 
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the  Monitor  once  more  took  her  station  beside  the  Minnesota ,  which 
was  still  aground. 

During  this  memorable  fight,  the  Monitor  fired  forty-one  shots, 
and  was  struck  twice  on  the  pilot-house,  three  times  on  the  deck, 
eight  times  on  the  side,  and  nine  times  on  the  turret.  The  Merri- 
mac  showed  ninety-seven  indentations  of  shot,  twenty  of  which  were 
caused  by  the  guns  of  the  Monitor. 


END  OF  THE  MONITOR 


The  Merrimac  was  placed  in  the  dry-dock  at  Norfolk  for  repairs. 
Important  improvements  were  made  in  her,  and  April  1 1  she  came 
down  the  Elizabeth  River,  in  command  of  Commodore  Josiah  Tat- 
nall,  who  intended  again  to  engage  the  Monitor ,  which  was  anchored 
below  Fort  Monroe  with  the  other  Union  vessels.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  had  ordered  that  the  invaluable  little  craft  should 
remain  strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  should  take  no  unnecessary 
risks.  Being  the  only  ironclad  in  the  possession  of  the  government, 
she  was  too  valuable  to  incur  the  danger  of  a  second  meeting  with 
her  formidable  antagonist,  unless  in  an  emergency. 
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The  end  of  these  two  ironclads  was  tragic.  Norfolk  was  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  Confederates  in  the  following  May.  The  Merrimac 
drew  too  much  water,  to  pass  up  the  James  River,  and  on  the  11th 
she  was  run  ashore  on  Craney  Island,  her  crew  of  three  hundred 
officers  and  men  landed,  and  the  vessel  fired.  She  blew  up  at  five 
o’clock,  and  thus  vanished  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  Monitor ,  in  company  with  the  steamer  Rhode  Island \ 
sailed  for  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  December  29th.  She  was  in  charge  of 
Commander  John  P.  Bankhead.  On  the  day  following  the  vessels 
encountered  a  fierce  gale,  and  about  midnight  the  Monitor  went 
down,  sixteen  of  her  crew  of  sixty-five  sinking  with  her. 

The  battle  between  these  two  ironclads  wrought  a  revolution  in 
the  naval  warfare  of  the  world.  It  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of 
wooden  vessels  when  confronted  by  one  of  these  craft  incased  in 
armor.  The  navies  of  all  nations  now  consist  principally  of  armored 
vessels,  in  which  important  improvements  have  been  made.  Our 
government  immediately  contracted  with  Ericsson  for  a  fleet  of  iron¬ 
clads,  which  were  employed  in  blockading  the  Southern  ports.* 


*  Many  of  the  war-vessels  used  by  both  sides  on  the  Western  waters  are  referred  to  as 
“ironclads.”  This  was  because  some  of  their  vital  portions  were  partly  protected  by 
rude  armor;  but  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  were  the  first  real  ironclads  in  which  the 
entire  vessel  was  incased  in  armor. 


(Xorvfe  derate*  Iron -Clads. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

EVENTS  OF  1862— (CONTINUED)— THE  GULF  COAST 

AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

[. Authorities :  In  this  chapter  are  described,  among  other  things,  the  doings  of  two  men 
which  served  perhaps  more  to  make  their  names  historical  than  all  the  other  acts  of  their 
lives.  Those  men  were  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  David  Glascoe  Farragut.  As  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  an  effort  to  open  the  Mississippi,  they  co-operated  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  and  an  equally  desperate  and  per¬ 
sistent  attack,  during  which  Farragut  greatly  distinguished  himself,  they  were  successful. 
Butler  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  city,  but  his  vigorous  measures  awakened  unexampled 
bitterness.  James  Barton  says  of  him,  however:  “At  New  Orleans  he  was  magnificently 
right,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  He  reduced  the  city  to  order,  and  saved  it  from 
yellow  fever  during  the  summer  of  1862  by  his  careful  sanitary  regulations.  Never  was 
a  man  so  vilified  who  perhaps  deserved  it  less.  He  was  replaced  by  General  Banks, 
whose  method  of  government  by  conciliating  failed,  thus  demonstrating  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  Butler’s  vigorous  measures.  To  the  authorities  cited  in  previous  chapters 
add  Fleadley’s  “Farragut  and  Our  Naval  Commanders.’’] 


ARLY  in  the  war  the  national  government  deter¬ 
mined  to  capture  New  Orleans,  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  the  South.  Its  commerce  had 
been  ruined  by  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade, 
and  in  that  city  there  was  intense  hostility  against 
the  Unionists.  With  a  view  of  raising  the  block¬ 
ade,  the  Confederates  increased  their  river  fleet 
and  began  to  build  a  number  of  ironclads. 

The  question  was  considered  whether  to  attack  New  Orleans  with 
a  fleet  descending  the  river,  or  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  feared  that  the  city  was  impregnable  from 
below.  On  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  seventy-five  miles  below 
New  Orleans  and  twenty-five  miles  above  the  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi,  were  Forts  Philip  and  Jackson.  They  were  garrisoned 
mainly  by  regular  troops,  many  of  whom  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  These  forts  constituted  the  outer  line  of  de¬ 
fences,  the  second  line  being  established  among  the  swamps  and 
woods  lining  the  river  banks  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Confederates  made  the  blunder  of  weakening  the  sec¬ 
ond  line,  which  was  defended  by  two  ranges  of  cannon,  and  intended 
to  guard  against  the  approach  of  infantry.  Many  of  the  larger  guns 
were  removed  to  strengthen  the  river  batteries. 

The  defences  were  formidable,  each  fort  mounting  one  hundred 
guns.  Below  them  was  a  boom  of  hulks  and  cypress-logs  chained 
together,  and  stretching  across  the  river.  Above  this  boom  lay  fif¬ 
teen  Confederate  vessels,  including  the  iron-clad  ram  Manassas  and 
a  partially  completed  floating  battery,  covered  with  railroad  iron, 
called  the  Louisiana.  Three  thousand  ninety-day  volunteers  de¬ 
fended  the  city,  most  of  the  troops  formerly  there  having  been  sent 
to  Beauregard’s  army  in  Tennessee. 

The  national  government  decided  that  New  Orleans  should  be  at¬ 
tacked  from  below,  and  spent  months  in  preparing  an  expedition 
consisting  of  six  sloops-of-war,  sixteen  gunboats,  twenty  mortar- 
schooners,  and  five  other  vessels,  all  under  the  command  of  Com¬ 
modore  David  Glascoe  Farragut.*  Capt.  David  D.  Porter  had 
charge  of  the  schooners,  each  of  which  carried  a  thirteen-inch  mortar 
and  two  long  thirty-two  pounders.  It  was  hoped  that  the  fire  from 
these  would  silence  the  forts.  The  land  forces,  consisting  mainly 
of  New  England  troops,  and  numbering  fifteen  thousand,  were  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler. 

A  detachment  of  soldiers  arrived  at  Ship  Island  in  December, 
1861,  another  in  January  following,  and  P'arragut  came  February 
20th,  in  the  Hartford.  From  that  hour  the  men  were  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  attack.  On  the  16th  of  April,  Farragut  ascended  the 
river  to  a  point  three  miles  below  Fort  Jackson.  A  reconnaissance 
showed  that  the  water  through  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain  was 

*  The  reader  will  recall  Midshipman  Farragut  of  the  Essex ,  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
was  a  man  of  Southern  birth  and  affiliations,  and  was  living  in  Norfolk  at  the  time  the 
craze  of  secession  swept  over  the  South.  When  appealed  to  by  the  Confederate  leaders, 
he  replied:  “I’ll  see  every  one  of  you  damned  before  I’ll  raise  my  hand  against  the  flag!’> 
Being  told  that  he  could  not  remain  in  his  home,  he  said  he  wanted  only  two  hours’ 
notice,  and  the  same  evening  left  with  his  family  for  the  North.  Farragut  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  naval  heroes. 
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too  shallow  to  allow  the  fleet  to  pass,  and  it  was  decided  to  advance 
against  the  city  by  means  of  the  Misssisippi  itself.  There,  too,  the 
water  was  shallower  than  marked  on  the  maps.  It  took  two  weeks 
to  work  the  Pensacola  over  the  bar  at  Southwest  Pass,  and  the  Colo¬ 
rado  could  not  be  gotten  over  at  all.  It  required  three  weeks  to  pass 


ADMIRAL  FARRAQUT 


the  natural  obstructions.  Meanwhile,  the  gun-boats  and  mortar-ves¬ 
sels  had  gone  through  Pass  a  V Outre. 

The  masts  and  rigging  of  the  gunboats  and  mortar-vessels  were 
decked  with  the  limbs  of  trees  to  deceive  the  Confederate  watchers. 
Their  task  was  to  attack  the  craft  of  the  enemy,  and  to  drive  out  the 
sharpshooters  by  shelling  the  woods,  the  fleet  in  the  mean  time  wait¬ 
ing  at  a  point  twenty-two  miles  below  the  forts.  The  troops  were 
carried  in  transports  through  Pass  a  1’ Outre  to  Table  Island,  and 
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thence  by  smaller  boats  to  a  point  twelve  miles  behind  Fort  Philip, 
on  the  northeastern  bank  of  the  stream.  A  short  time  after,  two  of 
the  mortar-boats  entered  a  bayou  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Jackson,  and 
soon  several  gunboats  were  within  two  miles  of  the  fort. 

In  response  to  the  signals,  the  mortar-schooners  opened  fire  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  1 8th.  Each  schooner  fired  a  shell  every  ten 
minutes.  The  forts  responded  briskly,  but  the  intervening  trees 
prevented  accuracy  on  their  part.  The  fire  of  the  mortars  was  in¬ 
creased  towards  night  and  diminished  at  midnight. 

The  bombardment  was  kept  up  for  six  days  and  nights,  during 
which  period  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  iron  were  hurled  at  the  forts. 
The  first  day’s  discharge  set  fire  to  the  officers’  citadel  in  Fort  Jack- 
son,  and  on  the  second  day  their  quarters  were  burned  and  the  artil¬ 
lerists  driven  from  the  parapet  guns.  The  fort,  however,  suffered 
no  material  injury,  though  several  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  Confederates  had  filled  a  number  of  fire-barges  with  light, 
inflammable  wood,  saturated  with  turpentine  and  tar,  and  set  them 
adrift  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  Union  fleet.  The  Federals  were 
vigilant,  and  these  fire-ships  were  caught  and  towed  ashore,  where  a 
number  of  them  set  the  wharves  of  Fort  Philip  aflame,  and,  in  the 
darkness,  helped  the  Unionists  to  aim  their  guns.  The  preparations 
for  receiving  these  blazing  craft  were  so  perfect  that  very  soon  not 
the  least  fear  was  felt  concerning  them. 

Seeing  the  uselessness  of  the  attempt,  the  Confederates  set  none 
adrift  on  the  night  of  April  20th.  Lieut.  Pierce  Crosby  with  the 
Pinola ,  and  Lieut.  Charles  H.  B.  Caldwell  with  the  Itasca ,  both 
under  the  orders  of  Commander  Henry  H.  Bell,  went  up  the  river  to 
sever  the  boom  which  still  spanned  the  stream.  The  forts  discov¬ 
ered  their  approach  and  opened  fire,  whereupon  the  mortars  increased 
their  fire.  After  several  mishaps,  Lieutenant  Caldwell  passed 
through  a  gap  in  the  obstructions,  turned  about,  and  under  a  full 
head  of  steam  struck  the  chain  holding  the  hulks  together,  and  ran 
the  bow  of  the  boat  so  far  upon  it  that  it  was  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  weight  of  the  craft  snapped  the  huge  links,  and  opened  a 
still  larger  gap.  Three  nights  later  a  careful  examination  was  made 
of  this  opening,  and  the  way  was  found  to  be  clear. 

On  the  20th,  Farragut  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers.  Pie 
told  them  that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  run  by  the  forts,  but  he 
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wished  their  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  it.  There  was 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  but  the  decision  reached  was  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  23d.  The  vessels 
were  to  be  ranged  in  single  line,  and  to  pass  the  forts  in  three  divis¬ 
ions,  the  first  being  led  by  Capt.  Theodorus  Bailey,  with  the  gun¬ 
boat  Cayuga ,  Lieut.  N.  B.  Harrison,  at  the  head ;  the  second,  or 
centre  division  was  to  be  led  by  Captain  Farragut  in  the  sloop-of- 
war  Hartford ,  Commander  Richard  Wainwright,  and  the  third  divi¬ 
sion,  commanded  by  H.  H.  Bell,  to  be  led  by  the  gunboat  Sciota , 
Lieut.  Edward  Donaldson. 

The  machinery  and  exposed  parts  of  the  vessels  were  protected  by 
bags  of  sand,  coal,  and  ashes,  hammocks,  and  sails,  and  some  of  the 
hulls  were  smeared  with  river-mud  to  make  them  less  conspicuous, 
while  decks  and  gun-carriages  were  whitewashed,  so  as  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  the  more  readily  in  the  darkness. 

The  night  of  April  23d  was  clear,  and  the  sky  studded  with  stars. 
By  half-past  three  the  next  morning  the  whole  fleet  was  under  way. 
The  alarm  had  spread  to  the  forts,  and  the  Confederates  kindled  bon¬ 
fires  on  the  banks,  while  fire-rafts  helped  to  light  up  the  impressive 
scene.  The  mortar-schooners  renewed  their  bombardment  with  great 
vigor,  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  Union  fleet  came  within  range 
the  enemy  opened  with  all  the  guns  that  could  be  made  to  bear. 
Captain  Bailey,  with  the  Cayuga,  pushed  boldly  towards  Fort  St. 
Philip  under  the  tremendous  fire,  and  was  soon  confronted  by  three 
steamers,  which  dashed  at  him  with  the  intention  of  running  him 
down.  His  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  gun  was  fired  at  the  second 
steamer  when  she  was  within  a  hundred  feet,  and  crippled  her.  She 
ran  in-shore,  and  was  speedily  wrapped  in  flames,  while  a  second  shot 
turned  another  aside.  The  third  steamer  was  swiftly  approaching, 
and  the  Cayuga,  having  been  struck  more  than  forty  times,  made 
ready  to  repel  boarders,  when  the  Varuna,  the  fifth  in  line,  crippled 
the  Confederate  with  a  shot,  and  steamed  up  the  river.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  steamer  filled  with  soldiers  made  for  the  Varuna, 
when  Commander  Boggs  sent  a  shot  into  her  boiler,  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  swung  ashore.  A  gunboat  and  two  other  steamers  were 
also  driven  ashore  by  the  Varuna. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  Governor  Moore,  Lieut.  Beverly 
Kennon  commander,  while  lying  near  Fort  St.  Philip  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  approaching  fleet,  and  was  soon  in  pursuit  of  the  Varuna. 
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He  used  the  Union  distinguishing  lights  until,  in  the  gray  mist  of 
the  morning,  he  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Varuna ,  which 
had  no  suspicion  of  her  danger.  Then  he  lowered  the  Union  light, 
and  fired  at  the  Varuna  without  striking  her.  The  Varuna  replied, 
and  a  desperate  fight  followed.  The  Union  boat  was  rammed,  and 
several  men  killed,  while  the  Governor  Moore  received  still  greater 
injury,  and  finally  was  set  on  fire  and  compelled  to  drop  out  of 
action.  Lieutenant  Kennon  strove  to  get  into  the  fight  again,  but 
his  machinery  was  too  much  crippled,  and  more  than  fifty  of  his  men 
had  been  killed.  Finally,  he  ran  his  boat  ashore  and  burned  her. 

The  Varuna  had  hardly  shaken  off  this  vicious  foe  when  the  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  plunged  through  the  darkness  and  furiously  rammed  her, 
immediately  backing  off  and  repeating  the  blow.  The  Varuna  kept 
on,  and  the  moment  her  broadside  guns  bore,  hurled  five  eight-inch 
shells  into  her  enemy,  which  drifted  to  land,  wrapped  in  flames.  But 
the  Union  boat  had  been  so  mangled  that  she,  too,  was  sinking. 
Commander  Boggs  ran  her  ashore,  threw  out  his  anchor,  and  made 
fast  to  the  trees  on  the  bank.  All  this  time  he  kept  up  a  fire  on  the 
Governor  Moore ,  which  was  making  a  vain  effort  to  get  up  steam. 
When  the  last  shots  were  fired  on  the  Varuna ,  water  covered  the 
gun-trucks  and  entered  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  was  sent  out 
in  spray  and  mist  with  the  projectile  itself.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  Union  boat  was  struck  by  the  Stonewall  Jackson ,  she  was 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river. 


“Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Varuna ? 

Who  shall  not  hear  of  the  deeds  she  has  done  ? 

Who  shall  not  hear,  while  the  brown  Mississippi 
Rushes  along  from  the  snow  to  the  sun  ?  ” 

The  vessels  of  the  first  division  held  their  assigned  places  until 
past  the  obstructions,  when  there  was  some  confusion.  The  shots  at 
the  Oneida  were  too  high,  and  she  escaped  serious  damage.  She 
rammed  an  enemy  amidships,  and  left  her  in  a  sinking  condition, 
and  fired  rapidly  right  and  left.  Just  as  she  reached  the  Cayuga ,  a 
strange  craft  loomed  out  of  the  darkness.  Commander  Lee  hailed, 
and  the  reply  was  made  that  the  craft  was  the  United  States  steamer 
Mississippi.  The  Union  commander  knew  this  was  untrue  from  the 
distinguishing  lights  of  the  stranger,  and  he  delivered  a  raking  fire. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  Governor  Moore  which  received  this  rough  treat¬ 
ment. 
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The  Mississippi  and  the  Pensacola  slackened  speed  when  passing 
the  forts,  and  opened  with  their  guns,  while  the  smaller  craft  passed 
on.  The  Mississippi  was  struck  many  times,  but  received  no  seri¬ 
ous  injury. 

The  Confederate  ram  Manassas  was  racing  savagely  down  stream, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  the  Pensacola ,  and  under  a  full  head  of 
steam  charged  upon  her.  Captain  Morris  saw  his  enemy  in  time  to 
dodge  her,  and  the  Manassas  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The  next 
Union  craft  to  get  in  her  path  was  the  Mississippi ,  which  received  a 
blow  that  opened  an  enormous  chasm  in  her  side,  and  she  narrowly 
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escaped  sinking.  Commander  Smith,  however,  was  able  to  proceed, 
and  to  cripple  a  Confederate  steamer  with  a  broadside. 

Captain  Farragut  with  the  second  division  did  not  reply  until  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  receiving  the  fire  of  the  forts.  He  gave  bort 
St.  Philip  a  broadside,  and  was  groping  through  the  smoke  and 
gloom  when  a  fire-raft,  with  a  tug  pushing  at  the  rear,  came  flaming 
toward  the  Hartford' s  port  quarter.  In  attempting  to  escape  this 
new  danger  the  Hartford  ran  aground  within  a  few  rods  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  which,  recognizing  her  three  ensigns  and  flag-officer  s  flag  at 
the  mizzen,  opened  a  savage  fire  upon  her ;  but  providentially  most  of 
the  shot  passed  too  high. 
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But  there  was  no  escaping  the  fire-raft.  The  tug-boat  shoved  her 
against  the  Hartford ,  the  flames  entering  through  the  port-holes,  and 
darting  like  so  many  fiery  serpents  up  the  well-oiled  rigging.  The 
men  showed  perfect  discipline,  and  under  the  orders  of  Commander 
Wainwright  extinguished  the  flames  before  they  had  done  much 
damage.  Then  the  Hartford  succeeded  in  backing  into  deep  water, 
and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  against  Fort  St.  Philip  as  long  as  it  was 
within  range. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  large  steamer,  swarming  with  men,  dashed 
at  the  flagship  with  the  intention  of  boarding,  but  a  well-directed 
shell  sent  her  drifting  down  stream. 

The  Brooklyn ,  Commander  Thomas  T.  Craven,  closely  followed 
the  Hartford.  She  received  a  furious  fire  from  Fort  St.  Philip. 
Discovering  the  peril  of  the  Hartford ,  Captain  Craven  deliberately 
took  position  alongside,  and  opened  with  shell  and  shrapnel  on  the 
fort,  so  as  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  fire.  He  held  this  posi¬ 
tion,  though  in  danger  of  being  sunk,  until  the  Hartford  had  extri¬ 
cated  herself. 

That  which  the  Union  fleet  dreaded  more  than  anything  else  was 
the  ram  Louisiana ,  which  report  credited  with  being  an  invincible 
monster.  Craven  was  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  St.  Philip  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  Louisiana.  Promptly  the  Brooklyn  delivered 
her  starboard  fire  of  solid  shot,  whose  crash  against  the  iron-clad  was 
heard ;  but  the  prodigious  sleet  of  iron  glanced  hundreds  of  feet  up 
in  the  air.  A  shell  entered  the  hull  of  the  Brooklyn  which,  had  it 
exploded,  would  have  sunk  her;  but  with  a  continuation  of  her  mar¬ 
vellous  good  fortune  she  veered  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  con¬ 
tinued  steaming  slowly  against  the  current. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  steamer  appeared,  her  forecastle  crowded 
with  men,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  boarding,  but  the  Brooklyn 
turned  aside,  and  delivered  so  destructive  a  fire  of  shells  that  the 
steamer,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  her  men,  disappeared  before  the 
after-guns  of  the  Union  boat  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  next  attention  was  from  the  Manassas,  which  rammed  the 
Brooklyn  almost  at  right  angles  nearly  amidships,  and  fired  a  gun 
at  the  same  moment.  Before  the  thirty-pounder  Parrott  could  be 
used  on  the  Manassas,  she,  too,  vanished  in  the  darkness.  Still 
creeping  cautiously  upward,  Captain  Craven  received  the  fire  of  a 
large  steamer ;  but  a  broadside  sent  her  drifting  down  stream,  envel- 
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Period  vi  oped  in  flames.  Then  the  guns  of  the  Brooklyn  silenced  Port  St. 

Th  e  War  Philip,  and  passing  out  of  range,  several  gunboats  of  the  enemy  were 

TH  iS6i°N  destroyed.  During  the  hour  and  a  half  that  the  Brooklyn  was  under 
jo  fire  she  had  eight  men  killed  and 

twenty-six  wounded. 

Commander  Bell,  leading  the 
third  division,  came  under  fire 
at  about  four  o’clock  with  the 
Scioto, ,  which  received  little  dam¬ 
age.  Next  to  him  was  the  Iro¬ 
quois ,  which  exchanged  a  hot  fire 
with  the  forts.  She  was  attacked 
by  the  McRae  and  another  ves¬ 
sel,  but  drove  off  the  McRae , 
killing  Lieutenant  Huger,  her 
commander.  It  was  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Lieutenant  Hu¬ 
ger  was  an  officer  on  the  hvquois 
at  the  time  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  Iroquois 
suffered  severely  from  the  rak¬ 
ing  fire  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and 
when  out  of  range  was  attacked 
by  half-a-dozen  steamers,  but  repelled  and  crippled  them  all.  Later 
she  captured  a  gunboat,  with  a  good  supply  of  ammunition  and  small 
arms,  and  took  four  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners.  She  had  eight 
killed  and  twenty-four  wounded. 

The  Winona  and  the  Itasca  soon  received  so  terrible  a  fire  that 
Commander  Porter  signalled  them  to  retire.  The  Itasca  was  so 
badly  injured  that  Lieutenant  Caldwell  ran  her  ashore  to  prevent  her 
sinking.  The  Pinola  suffered  severely,  and  the  Manassas ,  to  escape 
a  ramming  from  the  Mississippi ,  ran  to  land,  and  the  crew  scrambled 
out  and  escaped  in  the  woods.  The  Mississippi  then  riddled  the  ram. 

It  was  daylight  when  the  Cayuga  opened  fire  on  the  Confederate 
batteries  at  Chalmette,  three  miles  below  New  Orleans.  After  a 

Surrend-  br}ef  resistance  they  surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  Union  fleet  was 

er  of  the  .  .  y 

Forts  thirty-seven  killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  wounded  Of 
the  Confederate  land  forces  twelve  were  killed  and  forty  wounded. 
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The  loss  of  the  Confederate  flotilla  was  no  doubt  equal  to  that  of 
the  Unionists. 

Captain  Farragut  continued  up  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  and,  at 
noon  on  the  25th,  sent  Captain  Bailey  ashore  with  a  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  The  troops  intended  for  its  defence  had  been 
withdrawn  by  General  Lovell,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  had  fled. 
The  mayor  refused  to  haul  down  the  Confederate  flag ;  but  the  Union¬ 
ists  took  possession,  raised  the  national  banner  over  the  mint,  and 
General  Butler,  who  had  received  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  took 
control  of  the  city.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Lmion  forces  the 
planters,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  burned  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  bales  of  cotton.  The  people  were  in  a  desperate  mood,  and 
there  was  so  much  danger  of  an  outbreak  that  Farragut  placed  his 
ships  so  as  to  command  the  city,  and  threatened  it  with  bombard¬ 
ment.  Formal  possession  of  New  Orleans  was  taken  May  1st. 

General  Butler  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  One  newspaper  refused 
to  print  his  proclamation,  whereupon  he  took  possession  of  the  office 
and  installed  his  own  printers.  On  the  26th  of  April,  William  B. 
Mumford  hauled  down  the  United  States  flag  from  the  mint,  dragged 
it  through  the  mud,  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  By  order  of  General  But¬ 
ler  he  was  arrested,  tried  before  a  military  commission,  and  hanged 
June  7th.  On  the  10th  of  May  a  large  amount  of  specie,  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Dutch  consul,  was  seized  because  of  evidence  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  government.  All  the 
consuls  in  the  city  protested,  but  Butler  would  not  yield.  By  his 
orders  the  circulation  of  Confederate  money  ceased  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  newspapers^  were  suppressed  for  urging  the  destruction 
of  the  sugar  and  cotton  crops. 

General  Butler  aimed  to  be  just  to  all.  He  would  not  allow  the 
bakers  or  venders  of  food  to  charge  more  than  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  city  authorities,  and  two  Union  soldiers  convicted  of  robbery 
were  shot.  He  commuted  the  sentence  of  death  passed  by  a  court- 
martial  on  six  Confederate  soldiers  who  abused  their  parole  by  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  company  to  serve  under  General  Beauregard.  He 
made  the  city  so  clean,  and  the  sanitary  regulations  so  perfect,  that 
not  a  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  city. 

By  an  official  order,  July  25th,  all  the  slaves  leaving  the  city  by 
direction  of  their  masters  were  declared  free.  Some  weeks  later 
the  disloyal  firms  and  corporations  were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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poor.  The  property  of  the  leading  secessionists  was  confiscated, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  disarmed.  About  the  same  time  a  body  of 
negro  troops  was  organized  into  the  Native  Guards,  and  enrolled  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  On  the  24th  of  September,  Butler 
ordered  all  Americans,  male  and  female,  to  make  an  accurate  return 
of  their  property,  and  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  under 
a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  sixty  thousand  persons  complied  with  this  order. 

General  Banks  superseded  General  Butler,  December  14th.  He 
tried  gentle  measures ;  but  turbulence  was  renewed,  so  that  in  self- 
defence  he  resorted  to  sternness  again. 

In  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and 
of  the  city  of  Memphis,  we  learned  something  of  the  work  of  our 
fleets  on  the  western  rivers.  Although  a  serious  blow  was  struck  at 
the  Confederacy  by  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi  was 
not  yet  open  to  Union  vessels;  but  the  Confederates  were  driven 
from  one  position  after  another,  and  finally  concentrated  their  strength 
at  Vicksburg,  which  they  fortified  into  a  veritable  Gibraltar. 

Farragut,  however,  was  the  man  to  push  every  advantage  he  had 
gained.  His  orders  were  to  “  clear  the  Mississippi,”  and  .though  the 
obstacles  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  he  set  about  the  task  with 
the  discretion  and  heroism  characterizing  everything  he  did  for  his 
country.  By  his  orders,  Captain  Craven  ascended  the  river  with  the 
Brooklyn.  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez  complied  with  the  summons 
to  surrender,  but  Vicksburg,  on  the  2 2d  of  May,  returned  a  defiant 
refusal.  The  Brooklyn  and  Richmond  anchored  below  the  city,  and 
Farragut  arrived  with  his  remaining  ships,  mortar-steamers,  and  mor¬ 
tar-schooners,  the  last  under  Commander  Porter.  On  June  26  the 
mortars  began  shelling  the  Confederate  works,  which  extended  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  Arranging  his  vessels  in  two  lines,  Farra¬ 
gut,  at  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  28,  set  out  to  run  the 
batteries.  The  vessels  received  a  severe  plunging  and  raking  fire, 
but  three  hours  later  all  had  successfully  passed  except  the  Brooklyn. 
the  Kennebec,  and  the  Katahdin ,  at  the  rear.  Through  a  misunder¬ 
standing  they  retired  below.  The  Union  loss  was  seven  killed  and 
thirty  wounded,  besides  eight  killed  on  the  Clifton  by  escaping 
steam  when  her  boiler  was  pierced  by  a  shot.  Joining  the  flotilla 
under  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  the  two  fleets  took  position  above  Vicks¬ 
burg. 
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The  Confederates  had  been  working  night  and  day  on  two  rams 
with  which  they  expected  to  clear  the  Mississippi  of  all  the  Union 
vessels.  They  were  not  quite  completed  when  Memphis  surrendered, 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the  time.  One  of  them,  the 
Tennessee ,  was  burned,  and  the  other,  the  Arkansas ,  was  taken  up  the 
Yazoo,  where,  after  much  difficulty,  she  was  finished. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Captain  Davis  sent  the  Carondelet ,  Capt. 
Henry  Walke,  the  Tyler ,  Lieutenant-Commander  William  Gw  in,  nd 
the  steam  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  Colonel  Ellet,  up  the  Yazoo  on  a 
reconnaissance.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  1  5th,  when  the  Union 
gunboats  had  ascended  about  six  miles,  that  they  unexpectedly  met 
the  Arkansas  coming  down  stream  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  The 
Carondelet  was  two  miles  behind  the  Queen  of  the  West ,  which  was 
a  mile  in  advance  of  the  Tyler ;  the  last,  turning  about,  ran  back  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Being  unfitted  for  such  a  contest,  the  Union  boats 
retreated,  firing  upon  the  Arkansas  as  they  ran.  A  running  fight 
was  kept  up,  during  which  considerable  damage  was  done  on  both 
sides. 

Entering  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas ,  amid  a  fire  which  injured 
her  armor  and  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  men,  passed  through 
the  Union  fleet  and  was  moored  under  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  On 
the  3d  of  August  the  ram  went  to  the  assistance  of  General  Breck¬ 
inridge  in  an  attack  upon  the  Union  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge.  Her 
machinery  broke  down  repeatedly,  and  finally  she  ran  aground.  The 
Essex  instantly  steamed  forward  to  attack  her,  whereupon  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Arkansas  escaped  with  his  men  to  shore,  and  blew  up 
the  ram.  By  this  time  it  was  so  clear  to  the  government  that  the 
captured  points  on  the  river  could  not  be  held  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  a  land  force  (which  could  not  be  spared  at  the  time)  that 
Davis  with  his  flotilla  withdrew  to  Helena,  the  lower  squadron  went 
to  New  Orleans,  and  the  larger  vessels  were  detailed  for  blockade 
duty. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII 

EVENTS  OF  1862— {CONTINUED)— THE  PENINSULAR 

CAMPAIGN 


[ Authorities :  When  McClellan’s  Fabian  policy  of  “masterly  inactivity”  was  followed 
by  the  rather  cautious  activity  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Yorktown  by  siege  and  the 
victory  at  Williamsburg,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  prompt  to  show  its  approval 
of  his  tardy  aggressiveness  by  a  series  of  resolutions.  We  suspect  that  the  changing 
conditions  of  warfare  are  rapidly  rendering  siege  operations  and  a  Fabian  policy  gener¬ 
ally  the  only  ones  remaining  that  will  avoid  the  speedy  annihilation  of  an  army.  For 
with  magazine  rifles  effective  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  with  batteries  of  steel 
rifled  cannon  throwing  shells  charged  with  high  explosives  to  the  distance  of  several 
miles  with  almost  infallible  accuracy,  successful  charges  by  infantry  and  cavalry  become 
more  and  more  hopeless.  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  war.  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  try  their  strength,  will  lead  to  a  speedy  disbandment  of  standing 
armies,  and  to  the  adjudication  of  national  quarrels  by  judicial  rather  than  by  military 
methods.  References  are  to  Greeley’s  “American  Conflict,’’  to  Headley’s  “History  of 
the  Rebellion,”  and  to  Estvan.] 


STUDY  of  the  character  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClel¬ 
lan  shows  that  his  fatal  defect  as  a  military  leader 
lay  in  his  self-distrust  and  timidity.  He  was  a 
dashing  soldier  in  West  Virginia,  and  attracted 
admiration  by  that  quality,  which  was  joined  to 
personal  bravery  and  excellent  judgment.  When 
called  to  conduct  great  campaigns,  however,  he 
seemed  overweighted  by  the  responsibility.  He 
underestimated  his  own  strength  and  overestimated  that  of  the 
enemy.  He  shrank  from  “  taking  chances”  ;  and  when  he  moved,  did 
so  ponderously  and  hesitatingly,  and  was  quickly  frightened  by  any 
unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of  the  foe. 
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When  he  succeeded  General  Scott  he  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiers, 
and  held  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  North  and  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  raised  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency ;  but  the  weeks  and  months  passed,  and  still  no  forward 
movement  was  made.  The  North  grew  impatient.  This  impatience 
became  so  marked  and  open  in  expression  that  it  could  not  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  In  the  early  spring  of  1862,  an  advance  was  ordered 
against  the  Confederate  army,  which  lay  across  the  path  to  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  plan  of  McClellan  was  to  move  forward  from  the  lower  part 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  way  of  Urbana,  on  the  Rappahannock.  When 
this  town  was  occupied,  the  Confederates  would  be  forced  out  of 
their  positions  near  Manassas,  and  be  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
batteries  erected  on  the  lower  Potomac  to  guard  Norfolk  and  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  objection  made  by  Piesident  Lincoln  to  this  plan  was  that  it 
would  leave  Washington  unprotected.  To  render  the  capital  secure 
required  a  force  that  would  seriously  weaken  the  army  marching 
against  Richmond.  The  President  favored  moving  around  Alexan¬ 
dria  on  the  intrenchments  at  Bull  Run.  He  issued  an  order,  January 
27th,  directing  that  on  F'ebruary  2 2d  following  there  should  be  a 
general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  against  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  position  on  the  Potomac,  and  that,  after  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  all  the  available  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for  seizing  and  occupying  a 
noint  upon  the  railway  southwest  of  Manassas  Junction. 

McClellan  was  offended  that  this  plan  should  be  proclaimed  with¬ 
out  first  apprising  him  that  his  own  had  been  set  aside.  He  still 
insisted  upon  the  route  by  the  Chesapeake,  but  the  President  would 
not  yield.  Meanwhile,  the  weeks  slipped  past,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  remained  inactive. 

President  Lincoln,  who  shared  the  general  impatience  with  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  tardiness,  soon  issued  two  orders,  one  directing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  army  into  corps,  and  he  appointed  generals  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  those  corps ;  while  the  other  directed  the  general  advance, 
and  placed  the  responsibility  upon  McClellan  of  carrying  it  out. 
Learning  that  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commander  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  forces  at  Manassas,  was  withdrawing  his  lines,  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  begun  on  the  10th  of  March, 
62 
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the  day  after  the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  Mernmac.  1  he 
plan  of  advance  from  the  Lower  Chesapeake  had  been  sent  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnston  by  spies  in  Washington,  and  he  prepared  to  frustrate  it. 

As  soon  as  General  McClellan  learned  the  news,  he  determined  to 
move  the  whole  army  forward,  hoping  to  compel  General  Johnston  to 
give  battle.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  sent  in  advance  as  a 
corps  of  observation.  They  reached  the  enemy’s  lines  at  Centreville 
at  noon,  and  found  masses  of  military  stores  and  valuable  property 
burning.  The  rest  of  the  army  pushed  on  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Fairfax  Court  House,  General  McClellan  himself  going  to  Manassas. 

The  roads  were  abominable  ;  and  since  the  retreating  enemy  burned 
all  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  put  every  possible  obstruction  in  the 
way,  successful  pursuit  was  impossible.  The  main  part  of  the  army 
therefore  moved  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  to  be  embarked 
for  the  advance  against  Richmond. 

The  victory  of  the  Monitor  over  the  Merrimac  had  removed  all 
misgivings  of  the  security  of  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions,  while  the  presence  of  the  Merrimac  in  the  James  River  ex¬ 
cluded  the  Union  forces  from  that  stream,  leaving  the  York  and 
its  tributaries  the  only  line  of  water  communication  with  Fort 
Monroe. 

The  first  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  consisting  of  four 
divisions,  was  commanded  by  General  McDowell ;  the  second,  of 
three  divisions,  by  General  Sumner;  the  third,  of  three  divisions,  by 
Brig.-Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman;  the  fourth,  of  three  divisions,  by 
Brig. -Gen.  PC  D.  Keyes. 

The  forces  left  for  the  defence  of  Washington  were  under  the 
command  of  Brig.-Gen.  James  Wadsworth,  who  was  also  Military 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
political  appointment,  which  brought  little  credit  to  the  Union  arms. 
The  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks 
— another  unfit  appointment — was  to  be  formed  from  his  own  and 
General  Shields’  division. 

Previous  to  this,  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  had  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
Attorney-General  during  the  latter  part  of  President  Buchanan’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  able,  impetuous,  imperious 
in  his  manner,  but  he  consecrated  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of 
his  country. 
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The  embarkation  of  the  troops  began  on  the  17th  of  March  from 
Alexandria.  It  was  a  vast  work,  for  the  army  was  enormous,  includ¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  cavalry  and  artillery  with  armaments  and  supplies. 
There  was  much  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  sailing  transports  for  the 


“all  QUIET  ALONG  THE  POTOMAC” 


horses,  because  of  an  order  for  the  steamers  to  leave  Alexandria 
without  them.  As  a  consequence,  more  than  two  weeks  passed 
before  the  whole  force  was  shipped  to  its  new  destination.  General 
McClellan  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  2d  of  April.  He  had  less 
than  sixty  thousand  men  with  him ;  the  rest  were  to  follow  as  the 
means  of  transportation  could  be  furnished. 
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Period  vi  Before  McClellan  left  Washington,  the  War  Department  had 

Thkwar  placed  Fort  Monroe  and  its  dependencies  under  his  control,  with 

THiS6iION  auth°rity  to  draw  upon  General  Wool  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand 

men.  But  on  the  night  succeeding  McClellan’s  arrival  he  received 

a  telegram  from  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  notifying  him  that 

„T  ,  by  the  President’s  order  he  was  deprived  of  control  over  General 
Weaken-  J  r 

ing  of  Wool  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  was  prohibited  from 

the 

Forces  detaching  any  of  them  without  General  Wool’s  permission. 

To  McClellan’s  further  disappointment,  he  soon  received  notice 
from  President  Lincoln  that  he  felt  obliged  to  order  the  detachment 
of  Blenker’s  division,  numbering  ten  thousand  men,  to  the  support  of 
Fremont ;  but  he  promised  to  withdraw  no  more  troops  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

General  McClellan  intended,  if  serious  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  works  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  to  land  General  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  corps  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York,  or  on  the  Severn.  He 
then  would  be  able  to  move  upon  Gloucester  and  West  Point,  and 
take  in  reverse  whatever  force  the  enemy  had  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
drive  him  out  of  his  position.  That  corps  having  been  taken  from 
McClellan,  there  was  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do :  attack  the  Con¬ 
federate  position  m  front. 

The  question  was  whether  the  place  should  be  assaulted  or  in¬ 
vested.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  enemy’s  works,  McClellan  was 
convinced  that  an  assault  would  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  life, 
and  was  not  certain  of  success.  He  therefore  decided  to  reduce 
Yorktown  by  regular  siege,  when,  had  he  gone  forward,  he  could 
have  marched  directly  up  the  Peninsula  without  giving  any  attention 
to  Yorktown.  He  was  opposed  by  General  Magruder  only,  with  a 
very  weak  line  of  defences;  but  General  Johnston  thus  gained  time 
to  send  reinforcements  to  him. 


The 

Siege  of 
York¬ 
town 


The  gun  was  laid  aside,  and  the  axe  and  shovel  taken  up.  There 
were  few  roads  from  Yorktown  to  any  point  of  the  lines,  flanks,  or 
rear,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  them.  Thousands  of 
men  were  engaged  for  weeks  in  cutting  avenues  of  communication 
through  the  malarious  swamps,  while  multitudes  swung  the  axes  and 
covered  the  earth  with  layers  of  logs,  filling  the  gaps  with  branches 
and  covering  all  with  soil.  These  “corduroy”  highways  answered 
well  for  light  vehicles  in  dry  weather,  but  April  was  a  wet  month, 
and  the  logs  sank  deeper  and  deeper  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
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wagons  and  teams  dragging  siege  pieces  and  mortars,  until  the  roads 
became  impassable. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  McClellan  made  use  of  a  balloon  for  tak¬ 
ing  observations.  He  remained  aloft  for  hours,  during  which  he  was 
frequently  a  target  for  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  the  rigging  of  the 
balloon  was  often  cut  by  the  shots. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  lasted  a  month.  At  last,  all  the  parallels 
and  constructing  works  were  finished,  and  the  assault  was  arranged 
for  the  4th  of  May.  Then  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  evacuated  all  their  works,  whereupon  the  Union  troops 
marched  in  and  took  possession.  The  former  had  left  all  his  heavy 
guns,  numbering  eighty,  and  a  vast  amount  of  warlike  stores. 

General  Johnston  considered  Yorktown  impregnable  against  as¬ 
sault,  but  likely  to  fall  before  regular  siege  operations,  or  when  the 
Union  gunboats  could  pass  up  the  York  or  James  River.  It  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  Confederate  intrenchments  were  strong, 
when  it  is  stated  that  two  thousand  negroes  had  been  engaged  upon 
them  for  fully  a  year,  for  none  knew  better  than  the  Confederates 
themselves  that  this  was  the  true  line  of  advance  for  an  opposing 
army. 

Yorktown  fell  into  our  possession  on  Sunday  morning.  A  vigor¬ 
ous  pursuit  was  made  by  the  forces  under  Heintzelman  and  Keyes. 
A  number  of  skirmishes  followed,  and  Stoneman,  who,  with  his  cav¬ 
alry,  had  advanced  close  to  Williamsburg,  was  encountered  by  so 
large  a  force  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  for  the 
want  of  infantry  support. 

It  should  be  stated  that  on  the  22d  of  April,  while  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  was  in  progress,  General  Franklin’s  division  arrived  and 
reported  to  General  McClellan.  They  formed  a  part  of  McDowell’s 
corps,  and  were  kept  on  board  the  transports  for  a  number  of  days, 
the  commanding  general  intending  to  disembark  them  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  York  River,  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats,  but 
the  events  that  followed  rendered  this  unnecessary. 

The  next  important  position  confronting  the  Federals  was  the  city 
of  Williamsburg,  the  old  colonial  capital  of  Virginia.  It  stands  on 
the  narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  York  rivers, 
three  miles  from  the  former,  about  five  from  the  latter,  and  ten  miles 
north  of  Yorktown.  It  was  growing  dark  when  Stoneman  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  from  the  front  of  Williamsburg,  and  Monday 
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morning  found  the  opposing  armies  face  to  face.  As  is  generally  Period  vi 

the  case,  heavy  engagements  cause  so  great  a  disturbance  of  the  The  War 

elements  that  a  storm  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  The  rain  was  fall-  THE  union 

1861 

ing  in  torrents,  and  con-  to 

tinued  without  intermis¬ 
sion  for  thirty  hours, 
turning  the  country  into 
one  vast  area  of  water 
and  mud. 

A  fight  opened  at  eight 
o’clock,  but  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  favorable  to 
the  Federals.  The  two 
roads  leading  to  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  were  crowded 
with  troops.  On  the  left 
were  the  divisions  of 
Hooker  and  Kearny  at¬ 
tached  to  Heintzelman’s 
corps,  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  wagons  sunk 
deep  in  the  mud  and 
sandwiched  between.  On 
the  right,  two  other  di- 

.  .  0  .  PHIL.  KEARNY 

visions  were  floundering 

forward  with  the  cannon  immersed  to  their  axles  in  the  pasty 
earth. 

McClellan  says  that  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  an  accident, 
brought  about  by  the  rapid  pursuit  of  our  troops,  the  enemy  being 
anxious  to  get  beyond  West  Point  before  the  Unionists  could  reach 
it  by  water. 

Hooker’s  division,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  column  on  the  left 
road,  and  was  advancing  under  general  orders  to  march  to  William- 
burg,  arrived  on  the  morning  of  May  5th,  upon  the  scene  of  Stone- 
man’s  repulse  the  evening  before,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  what  was 
awaiting  them. 

This  division  was  received  with  a  brisk  fire  from  the  enemy’s  At  Wil- 
works,  but  it  deployed  in  the  abattis  and  sprang  eagerly  to  battle. 

The  attack,  however,  was  piecemeal,  as  may  be  said ;  that  is,  the  divi- 
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sion  came  up  little  by  little  and  unsupported,  while  the  defence  was 
admirably  made  by  a  compact  body  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

This  kind  of  fighting  was  that  for  which  Hooker  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted,  and  he  gallantly  held  his  own  for  a  time ;  but  the 
odds  were  too  great,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  leaving, 
besides  a  number  of  his  guns,  two  thousand  of  his  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Confederates  followed  as  he  retreated,  but  the  division  of 
Kearny,  coming  up,  re-established  the  battle.  The  enemy  was  heav¬ 
ily  reinforced,  and  the  battle  surged  from  the  edges  of  the  plain  into 
the  forest,  both  forces  fighting  furiously,  Hooker,  Heintzelman,  and 
Kearny  especially  showing  reckless  bravery.  It  was  in  such  strug¬ 
gles  that  Kearny  was  in  his  element,  and  won  the  name,  among  his 
comrades,  of  the  “  One-armed  Devil.” 

Of  this  famous  warrior,  Estvan,  in  his  “  War  Pictures  from  the 
South,”  says : 

“  Kearny  was  of  that  chivalrous  character  so  often  to  be  met  in  the 
French  army.  He  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  joined  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  greatly  distinguishing  himself  both  at  Solferino 
and  Magenta.  Kearny  brought  up  his  men  at  the  double-quick  to 
support  Hooker,  although  the  execrable  state  of  the  roads  somewhat 
retarded  him,  but  he  eventually  reached  the  hard-pressed  division. 
It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  Kearny  lead  on  his  men,  eager  for  the  fight 
as  they  were.  He  seemed  to  be  ubiquitous,  now  leading  on  his  cen¬ 
tre,  now  ordering  up  a  battery,  in  another  moment  charging  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  His  striking,  manly  form  was  prominent  wher¬ 
ever  the  fight  was  the  thickest,  setting  a  noble  example  to  his  sol¬ 
diers.  The  opposing  troops  were  soon  intermingled  in  a  regular 
melee,  and  both  sides  fought  desperately.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
ground,  our  cavalry  was  not  serviceable,  much  to  the  regret  of  its 
officers;  it  was  also  very  difficult  for  the  artillery  to  manoeuvre. 
The  struggle,  which  had  commenced  on  the  verge  of  the  wood,  was 
gradually  drawn  into  the  forest  itself,  and  here,  under  the  cracking 
branches  of  venerable  trees,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  many 
desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place,  such  as  have  seldom 
been  witnessed  in  other  wars.” 

All  of  Kearny’s  aides  had  fallen  around  him,  but  their  loss  roused 
him  to  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger,  and  his  example  was  worth  a  thou- 
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sand  men.  No  one  could  hold  back  with  so  valorous  a  leader,  who 
flamed  with  the  ecstasy  of  a  charging  war-horse. 

Critical  as  was  the  condition  of  the  conflict,  that  part  of  the  army 
massed  in  the  right  road  was  forced  to  remain  passive.  A  single 
division  only  had  come  up,  and  the  commanders  could  not  throw 
them  into  the  struggle  when  its  supports  were  not  in  sight.  They 
were  delayed  by  the  overflowing  streams,  and  the  teams  were  packed 
together  in  the  roads  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  sound  of  Hook¬ 
er’s  musketry,  however,  was  incessant.  His  division  was  broken 
and  forced  backward.  At  first  his  guns  were  heard  on  the  front, 
then  at  one  side,  and  then  farther  to  the  rear.  Soon  the  balls  began 
knocking  off  the  limbs  of  the  trees  over  the  heads  of  the  troops  that 
were  standing  motionless.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  the  generals  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  remain  idle  any  longer. 
A  division  rushed  through  the  woods  to  flank  those  of  the  enemy 
that  were  driving  Hooker,  while  a  brigade  passed  the  creek  on  an 
old  mill  site,  which  the  foe  had  neglected  to  secure,  and  dashed  out 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Williamsburg  works.  This  attack  was  unex¬ 
pected  to  the  Confederates,  but  they  sent  two  brigades,  which 
charged  through  the  corn-fields  to  meet  and  drive  back  the  Unionists. 
The  latter  with  the  same  superb  coolness  awaited  the  coming  of 
their  foes,  and  poured  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery  into  them.  This 
did  not  check  the  rushing  Confederates,  who  advanced  to  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  flaming  cannon,  shouting,  “  Bull  Run  !  Bull 
Run  !  ” 

But  they  came  only  a  few  paces  closer,  when  they  wavered.  It 
was  then  that  Hancock  circled  his  cap  above  his  head,  and  shouted 
to  his  soldiers  the  war-cry  that  was  quoted  a  thousand  times  since  of 
him  : 

“  Now,  gentlemen  !  give  them  the  bayonet !” 

With  the  words  ringing  in  the  ears  of  his  brave  men,  he  headed 
his  brigade  in  its  resistless  charge,  the  enemy  scattering,  and  leaving 
the  ground  strewn  with  their  dead.  At  this  critical  moment,  Gen' 
eral  McClellan  galloped  on  the  field  from  Yorktown,  from  which  he 
had  ridden  hard  on  hearing  that  his  presence  was  needed.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  was  falling,  but  the  instant  the 
commander  was  seen,  he  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

Estvan,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  and  who  wrote  from  the  Con¬ 
federate  side,  thus  describes  the  incident : 
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“  Suddenly  a  shout  of  a  thousand  voices  broke  upon  the  air,  like 
the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind  from  the  wood.  What  did  this  por¬ 
tend?  There  was  little  time  left  for  us  to  speculate.  Charge  after 

charge  was  made  upon  our  men, 
and  the  news  then  spread  that 
General  McClellan  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  had  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle.  This  explained 
the  loud  cheers  from  the  wood. 
Our  men  could  no  longer  stand 
their  ground.  McClellan,  in  per¬ 
son,  led  on  his  troops  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire.  Magruder,  now 
finding  that  the  battle  was  lost, 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded, 
and  directed  Hill’s  division,  which 
had  just  come  up,  to  cover  the 
movement.  All  the  wounded  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  baggage 
were  left  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 

WINFIELD  s.  HANCOCK  ^  J 

The  shades  of  night  put  an  end 
to  the  fight ;  a  heavy  rain,  too,  began  to  fall ;  and  these  circum¬ 
stances,  fortunately,  prevented  the  enemy  from  completely  overwhelm¬ 
ing  us.  Tired  and  worn  out,  our  troops  returned  to  Williamsburg, 
where  the  excitement  had  become  intense.” 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Williamsburg.  The  Union  loss  was  456 
killed,  1,400  wounded,  372  missing,  making  a  total  of  2,228.  The 
greater  part  of  this  loss  fell  upon  Hooker’s  division. 

While  in  one  sense  the  Union  victory  was  not  decisive,  yet  it 
caused  a  thrill  of  pride  throughout  the  army  and  in  the  North,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  splendid  bravery  of  the  soldiers. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

“  Resolved ,  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  time  to  time, 
hear  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Union  armies  in  the  great  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  receive  with  profound  satisfaction  intelligence 
of  the  recent  victories  achieved  by  the  armies  of  the  Potomac,  asso- 
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ciated  from  their  localities  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  and  that 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  House  are  hereby  tendered  to  Major- 
General  George  B.  McClellan  for  the  display  of  those  high  military 
qualities  which  secure  important  results  with  but  little  sacrifice  to 
human  life.” 

Warm  congratulations  were  sent  to  General  Hancock  by  General 
McClellan  for  his  bravery.  Reinforcements  also  reached  him,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  works,  and  was  not  disturbed  through 
the  night. 

Tuesday  morning  opened  bright  and  clear,  though  the  copious 
rains  had  left  the  roads  in  a  horrible  condition.  Hooker  sent 
word  that  the  forts  on  the  left  had  been  abandoned  and  occupied 
by  his  men,  and  Hancock  announced  that  the  enemy  had  retreated. 
McClellan  entered  the  city  and  visited  the  college  building,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  waving,  and  on  the  roof 
of  which  the  signal  corps  established  a  station.  The  structure  itself 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  was  filled  with  wounded  Confederates. 
General  McClellan  paid  these  poor  fellows  a  visit,  and  spoke  sympa¬ 
thetic  words  that  were  gratefully  received. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  among  the  Union  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg  was  a  member  of  Company  D,  Seventh 
Maine  Regiment,  named  George  B.  McClellan. 

After  inspecting  the  town  and  selecting  his  headquarters,  General 
McClellan  placed  his  staff  there,  and  went  back  with  some  of  his 
aides  to  the  battle-field.  He  addressed  a  number  of  the  regiments 
in  Hancock’s  brigade,  telling  them  they  had  earned  a  name  of  which 
they  and  their  children  would  always  be  proud,  and  that  “Williams¬ 
burg”  should  be  inscribed  on  their  banners. 

The  Union  troops  were  exhausted  by  their  toilsome  march  through 
the  mud  and  the  fierce  fighting  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  en¬ 
gaged.  As  has  been  stated,  the  rain  fell  continuously  for  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  roads  were  in  so  execrable  a  condition  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  the  teams  to  drag  an  empty  wagon.  It  will  be 
seen  that  under  these  circumstances  pursuit  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  divisions  of  Franklin,  Sedgwick,  Porter,  and  Richardson  came 
from  Yorktown  by  water  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  near 
West  Point.  The  disembarkation  of  Franklin’s  division  was  com¬ 
pleted  early  on  the  morning  of  May  7th.  A  few  hours  later,  he  was 
savagely  attacked  by  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy,  but,  after  a  brisk 
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fight,  the  latter  retreated.  In  this  fight,  the  gunboats  gave  the 
Union  forces  much  help. 

Our  troops  waited  at  Williamsburg  until  supplies  could  be  brought 


ON  THE  MARCH 


up  and  the  roads  had  improved, 
mond,  the  advance  was  begun 


Then,  with  their  faces  towards  Rich- 
or  rather  continued.  The  route  was 
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along  the  left  bank  of  the  Pam  unkey,  the  progress  slow,  for  it  was 
necessary  that  the  troops  should  advance  cautiously. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  the  headquarters  of  the  army  were  at  White 
House,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Pamunkey.  The  roads  were 
still  frightfully  bad,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  trains  were 
several  hours  in  passing  a  single  mile. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
march : 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  this  military  march 
along  the  banks  of  a  fine  stream,  through  a  magnificent  country  ar¬ 
rayed  in  all  the  wealth  of  spring  vegetation.  The  winding  course  of 
the  Pamunkey,  through  a  valley  in  which  meadows  of  the  brightest 
green  alternated  with  wooded  hills,  offered  a  perpetual  scene  of  en¬ 
chantment  to  our  eyes.  Flowers  bloomed  everywhere,  especially  on 
the  river-banks,  which  abounded  in  magnolias,  Virginia  jessamines, 
azaleas,  and  blue  lupines.  Humming-birds,  snakes,  and  strange 
birds  of  every  hue  sported  in  the  branches  and  about  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  Occasionally  we  passed  a  stately  habitation  which  re¬ 
called  the  old  mansions  of  rural  France,  with  its  large  windows  in 
the  roof, — around  it  a  handsome  garden,  and  behind  it  the  slave- 
cabins. 

“  As  the  army  was  descried  in  the  distance,  the  inhabitants  would 
hang  out  a  white  flag.  One  of  the  provost-marshal’s  horsemen  would 
dismount  at  the  door,  and,  reassured  by  his  presence,  the  ladies,  in 
their  Icing  muslin  dresses,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  little  negresses 
with  frizzled  hair  and  bare  legs,  would  come  out  upon  the  veranda 
and  watch  the  passage  of  the  troops.  They  were  often  accompanied 
by  old  men  with  strongly  marked  faces,  long  white  locks,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats, — never  by  young  men.  All  the  men  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms  had  been  carried  off  willy-nilly  by  the  government,  to  join 
in  the  general  defence. 

“  So  from  point  to  point  we  moved  along  the  river.  The  gun¬ 
boats  went  first  and  explored  the  country  before  us ;  then  came  the 
topographical  officers  moving  through  the  woods  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry,  reconnoitring  the  country,  and  sketching  by  the  eye  and  the 
compass  provisional  maps,  which  were  photographed  at  headquarters 
for  the  use  of  the  generals.  The  next  day,  with  the  help  of  these 
maps,  the  army  would  get  into  motion,  mingled  cn  masse  with  its 
immense  team  of  wagons.  About  one-fourth  of  each  regiment  was 
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occupied  in  escorting  the  materiel  of  the  corps,  piled  up — provisions,  Period  VI 
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On  May  16,  we  reached  White  House,  a  fine  building,  once  — 
the  property  of  Washington,  and  now  of  his  descendants,  the  Lee 
family.  The  head  of  this  family,  General  Lee,  was  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Confederate  army ;  one  of  his  nephews  was  in  the 
Federal  ranks.  General  McClellan,  always  careful  to  insist  upon 
respect  for  private  property,  stationed  sentinels  around  the  residence 
of  the  hostile  general,  forbade  any  one  to  enter  it,  and  would  not 
enter  it  himself.  He  planted  his  tent  in  a  neighboring  meadow. 

This  respect  for  Southern  property  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  the 
general  in  Congress  :  the  opinion  of  the  army  did  not  take  this  direc¬ 
tion  ;  it  indorsed  the  delicate  feeling  of  its  leader.  This  feeling  was 
pushed  so  far  that  when  a  general’s  servants  found  one  day,  in  an 
abandoned  house,  a  basket  of  champagne,  the  general  sent  it  back 
again  conspicuously  the  next  by  an  aide-de-camp.  We  may  smile  at 
this  puritanical  austerity,  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  Europe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  admit  that  I  always  admired  it.” 

The  York  River  Railway,  connecting  Richmond  and  West  Point, 
crossed  the  river  at  White  Plouse  by  a  bridge  which  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  had  burned.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  however,  and  the  rails  relaid 
by  the  Unionists,  who  had  in  their  ranks  the  representatives  of  every 
trade,  and  new  cars  and  engines  were  promptly  replaced.  A  vast  In  Sight 
depot  was  established  at  White  House  under  the  protection  of  the  mond 
gunboats  lying  near.  The  army,  in  its  further  advance  towards  Rich¬ 
mond,  kept  along  the  line  of  this  railway,  upon  which  it  depended 
for  its  supplies.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  Unionists  reached  the 
Chickahominy,  where  the  spires  and  steeples  of  Richmond  were 
plainly  seen,  only  eight  miles  away. 

It  will  be  gathered,  from  what  has  already  been  related,  that  the 
Confederacy  was  following  the  policy  of  drawing  in  its  lines  and  con¬ 
centrating  around  Richmond.  The  abandonment  of  Yorktown  with¬ 
out  a  fight  was  in  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  object  being 
simply  to  delay  the  Union  advance  so  as  to  gain  additional  time  in 
which  to  defeat  it.  The  same  line  of  action  required  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  to  evacuate  Norfolk,  because  General  Huger  and  his  garrison, 
numbering  eighteen  thousand,  were  wanted  elsewhere.  After  de- 
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stroying  a  large  amount  of  property,  Huger  withdrew,  and,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  Norfolk  was  entered  by  troops  under  General  Wool. 

Thus  both  shores  of  the  James  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  troops,  and  Commodore  Tatnall,  the  successor  of  Captain  Bu¬ 
chanan  in  the  command  of  the  Mcrrimac ,  determined  to  take  the 
famous  ironclad  up  the  James  beyond  the  Federal  lines.  But  the 
pilot  insisted  that,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  the 
depth  of  water  had  decreased,  in  consequence  of  which  he  could  not 
pass  Jamestown  Flats,  at  which  point  the  craft  would  be  within 
reach  of  the  Federal  guns.  The  Mcrrimac  had  been  lightened,  thus 
exposing  her  sides  below  the  iron  plating,  and  she  could  be  destroyed 
if  within  range  of  our  cannon.  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  May,  a  brilliant  glare  was  seen  from  Fort  Monroe  in 
the  direction  of  Craney  Island,  and  a  half-hour  later  the  ground 
trembled  with  a  shock  as  of  an  earthquake.  The  Mcrrimac ,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  was  run  ashore  near  Craney  Island,  and  blown  up. 

The  loss  of  this  ironclad  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  Confederates, 
and  there  was  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
ordered.  The  court  decided  that  the  act  was  unnecessary.  Commo¬ 
dore  Tatnall’s  defence  was  that  his  pilot  wilfully  deceived  him,  so  as 
to  keep  out  of  action.  This  was  poor  consolation  to  the  Southern 
people,  since  the  formidable  craft,  upon  which  they  had  placed  so 
much  reliance,  was  blown  to  fragments. 

The  James  River  was  now  open  to  our  gunboats,  but  the  delay 
had  given  the  Confederates  the  time  needed  in  which  to  fortify  their 
capital  against  a  naval  attack.  On  the  15th,  five  of  our  gunboats, 
under  Commodore  John  Rodgers,  steamed  slowly  up  the  James, 
whose  channel  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  barely  room  for  them  to 
turn.  They  ran  aground  several  times,  but  met  with  no  obstructions 
until  they  reached  Ward’s  Bluff,  eight  miles  below  Richmond.  At 
this  point,  the  boats  found  their  advance  disputed  by  Fort  Dar¬ 
ling,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  them,  while  in  the  stream 
itself  were  almost  impassable  obstructions,  composed  of  steamers, 
sailing  vessels,  and  piles.  Besides  all  this,  the  rifle-pits  swarmed 
with  sharpshooters,  who  kept  their  bullets  pattering  like  hail  about 
the  gunboats,  so  that  a  removal  of  the  obstructions  was  impossible. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Darling  was  active,  its  shot  plunging  down  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  destructive  effect.  The  elevation 
placed  the  sloping  sides  of  the  gunboats  at  the  greatest  disadvan- 
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tage,  while  the  fort  was  beyond  range  of  most  of  the  guns.  A  rifle 
hundred-pound  Parrott  on  the  NaugaUick  exploded  during  the  fight, 
disabling  the  vessel,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  gunboats 
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striking  an  effective  blow  in  return.  Commodore  Rodgers  there- 
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fore  gave  the  signal  to  cease  action,  and  the  boats  dropped  down 
the  stream. 

McClellan  was  convinced  that  he  had  not  enough  men  to  insure 
success  against  the  enemy.  In  those  early  days  of  the  war  when 
the  Confederacy  was  in  the  flush  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  their 
armies  were  continually  reinforced,  and  their  brave  men  were  led  by 
generals  whose  skill  and  ability  were  of  the  highest  order.  But 
while  each  day  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  those 
of  the  Federals  were  rapidly  depleting.  Many  had  been  killed  in 
battle,  others  perished  of  disease,  and  McClellan  found  himself  with 
about  eighty  thousand  effective  men  under  his  command. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  he  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
urging  the  reinforcement  of  the  army  with  all  the  troops  obtainable 
in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  assuring  him  that,  unless  this  was  done,  he 
should  probably  be  called  upon  to  fight  double  his  own  number  in 
the  intrenchments  before  Richmond,  where  all  the  advantages  were 
with  the  enemy, 

Four  days  later,  McClellan  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  President 
Lincoln,  saying  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  striking  a  decisive  blow, 
and  he  begged  that  all  the  disposable  forces  should  be  forwarded  to 
him  without  delay.  The  Secretary  of  War  replied  to  this  on  the  18th 
of  May,  the  following  being  the  material  portion  of  his  letter: 

“  The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  capital  entirely ;  and 
it  is  believed  that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more 
time  to  effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  rivers,  than  by  a 
land  march.  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
attack  upon  Richmond  at  the  earliest  moment,  General  McDowell 
has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that  city  by  the  shortest  route.  He 
is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  position  to  save  the  capital 
from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in 
communication  with  your  right  wing;  and  you  are  instructed  to  co¬ 
operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 

“  When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  sup¬ 
plies  must  be  drawn  from  West  Point ;  and  you  will  instruct  your 
staff  officers  to  be  prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 
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“  The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces 
with  which  he  moves  forward.” 

McClellan’s  desire  was  that  the  reinforcements  should  be  for¬ 
warded  by  water,  since  their  arrival  would  be  certain,  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  James  River  was  open,  their  coming  by  that  route  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  left  flank  of  our  army.  The  labor  and  loss  of  time  occupied 
in  bridging  the  Chickahominy  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  forces 
being  concentrated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fall  of  Rich¬ 
mond  would  have  followed.  The  ever-present  fear  of  the  capture  of 
Washington  prevented  the  President  from  complying  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  McClellan. 

The  orders  sent  to  the  latter  required  him  to  extend  his  right  wing 
to  the  north  of  Richmond,  so  as  to  establish  communication  with 
General  McDowell.  In  case  of  the  non-arrival  of  McDowell,  this 
would  place  our  right  in  great  peril.  McDowell  did  not  arrive,  and 
the  advantage  thus  given  the  enemy  was  seized  with  expected 
promptness. 

The  communication  from  Secretary  Stanton  was  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  that  had  been  sent  to  McDowell  on  the 
day  before.  In  substance  they  were  : 

“War  Department,  Washington,  May  17,  1862. 

“  General  :  Upon  being  joined  by  General  Shields’s  division,  you 
will  move  upon  Richmond  by  the  general  route  of  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  Railroad,  co-operating  with  the  forces  under  General 
McClellan,  now  threatening  Richmond  from  the  line  of  the  Pamun- 
key  and  York  rivers. 

“While  seeking  to  establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  communication 
between  your  left  wing  and  the  right  wing  of  General  McClellan, 
you  will  hold  yourself  always  in  such  position  as  to  cover  the  capital 
of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  of  any  large  body  of  the  rebel 
forces.” 

In  order  to  understand  the  events  that  follow,  we  must  glance  at 
the  movements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  General  Banks  had  advanced  along  the 
north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  established  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  New  Market,  beyond  the  end  of  the  railway  that  crosses  the 
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valley.  On  his  right,  at  Franklin,  a  little  town  in  the  West  Virginia 
mountains,  was  General  Fremont,  another  civilian  general.  On  his 
left,  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappahannock  after  its  surrender  by 
the  Confederates,  was  General  McDowell. 

The  Southern  army  opposing  the  Federals  in  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Stonewall  Jackson.  He 
had  fewer  men  than  the  Unionists,  but  he  was  more  familiar  with 
the  country,  and  was  the  superior  in  ability  of  the  officers  pitted 
against  him. 

Banks  advanced  up  the  Shenandoah,  and  Jackson  fell  back  before 
him.  Banks  telegraphed  the  government  that  Jackson  was  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  position  and  must  soon  be  crushed.  In  truth  Jackson  was 
between  the  troops  of  Banks,  marching  from  the  east,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Fremont  under  Milroy,  coming  from  the  west.  Withdraw¬ 
ing  in  his  own  rapid  fashion,  Jackson  got  away  from  Banks,  and 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  a  Confederate  detachment  threatened  by 
Milroy’ s  division.  The  latter  was  routed,  and  then  Jackson  turned 
about  and  assailed  Banks,  as  he  was  leading  his  troops  over  difficult 
mountain  paths.  He  unexpectedly  appeared  before  a  small  body 
of  Federals,  on  the  23d  of  May,  at  Front  Royal,  near  one  of  the 
passes  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  at  the  point  where  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  divides  into  the  North  and  South  Forks. 

The  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Kenly,  was  overwhelmed,  and  nearly  all  killed,  wounded,  or  captured, 
Kenly  being  among  those  slain.  Banks’s  army  had  been  reduced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  McDowell’s  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He 
sent  reinforcements,  however,  towards  Front  Royal,  but,  awaking  to 
his  own  peril,  recalled  them.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off  himself,  and  began  retreating  with  all  speed  towards  Win¬ 
chester. 

Banks  began  his  retreat  on  the  24th  of  May.  His  escort  of  the 
baggage-train  soon  collided  with  the  enemy’s  pickets,  and,  being 
thrown  into  a  panic,  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses  and  mules  and  came 
rushing  tumultuously  back  on  the  main  body.  It  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  only  a  detachment  of  Jackson’s 
army,  and  Banks,  forming  his  troops  anew,  forced  his  way  through 
and  reached  Winchester  that  evening. 

But  even  in  that  sorely  harassed  town  he  was  not  safe,  and  he 
kept  on  retreating.  He  encountered  the  Confederates  again  on  the 
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morning  of  the  25th,  near  Winchester,  and  was  defeated  and  driven 
as  far  as  Martinsburg,  whence  his  men  continued  their  flight  to  the 
Potomac.  Of  the  fifty-three  miles  which  they  had  retreated,  thirty- 
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five  were  passed  over  in  one  day.  The  Unionists  reached  the  Mary¬ 
land  shore  at  noon  on  the  26th,  hundreds  of  the  soldieis  having 
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thrown  away  knapsacks  and  accoutrements  in  their  retreat.  General 
Geary,  who  had  been  guarding  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  advanced 
to  Manassas  Junction,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  Colonel 
Kenly  at  Front  Royal,  but  his  troops,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  burned 
their  tents  and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  arms. 

A  few  days  before,  on  the  21st  of  May,  General  McClellan  had 
sent  another  dispatch  to  the  President,  explaining  the  position  of  the 
army,  and  expressing  his  regret  over  the  delay  of  McDowell  in  join¬ 
ing  him.  He  said  that  the  march  of  McDowell  upon  Richmond  by 
the  land  route  indicated  would  uncover  Washington  as  fully  as  its 
movement  by  water;  that  the  Confederates  could  not  advance  by 
Fredericksburg,  and  that  in  the  event  of  such  an  advance,  which  he 
regarded  as  extremely  improbable,  their  route  would  be  by  Gordons - 
ville  and  Manassas.  He  asked  in  conclusion  that  the  extent  of  his 
authority  over  General  McDowell  might  be  distinctly  defined,  since 
a  divided  command  could  not  fail  to  result  disastrously. 

The  President’s  reply  to  this  reached  McClellan  on  the  24th.  It 
suggested  a  plan  of  military  movement  against  General  Anderson  in 
concert  with  McDowell,  and  conveyed  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
the  latter’s  division,  strengthened  by  Shields’s  command,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  would  begin  to  move  on  Monday, 
the  26th.  After  joining  McClellan,  the  whole  force  would  be  under 
his  command. 

The  following  dispatch,  however,  reached  McClellan  a  few  hours 
later : 

“  May  24,  1862. 

“From  Washington,  4  p.m. 

“  In  consequence  of  General  Banks’s  critical  position,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend  General  McDowell’s  movements  to  join  you. 
The  enemy  are  making  a  desperate  push  upon  Harper’s  Ferry ;  and 
we  are  trying  to  throw  General  Fremont’s  force  and  part  of  General 
McDowell’s  in  their  rear. 

“A.  Lincoln,  President. 

“  Maj-Gen.  George  B.  McClellan.” 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  defence  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  Confederate  authorities  appreciated  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  reinforcement  of  McClellan,  and  by  threatening 
Washington  in  the  manner  described  they  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
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The  alarm  was  so  great  in  the  capital  that  dispatches  were  sent  to 
the  governors  of  the  loyal  States  asking  that  militia  should  be  for¬ 
warded  without  delay  to  the  defence  of  the  city.  To  this  panic  was 
due  the  countermanding  of  the  order  for  McDowell  to  reinforce 
McClellan.  He  was  directed  instead  to  put  twenty  thousand  troops 
in  motion  for  the  Shenandoah,  so  as  to  capture  Jackson  and  Ewell, 
either  with  or  without  the  help  of  Fremont. 

McDowell  saw  the  unwisdom  of  the  order  which  would  send  him 
where  he  could  do  no  good,  and  prevent  him  from  going  where  he 
was  so  urgently  needed.  He  instantly  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

“  The  President’s  order  has  been  received,  and  is  in  process  of 
execution.  This  is  a  crushing  blow  to  us.” 

The  President  replied : 

“  I  am  highly  gratified  by  your  alacrity  in  obeying  my  orders.  The 
change  was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  you  or  to  any 
one.  Everything  now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  your 
movements.” 

General  McDowell’s  reply  to  this  was  in  writing,  the  material 
portion  being  as  follows  : 

“  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Rappahannock, 
“Opposite  Fredericksburg,  May  24,  1862. 

“  His  Excellency  the  President — 

“  I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent ; 
and  perhaps,  as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  I  trust  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the  subject,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  your  remark  that  everything  depends  upon  the  celer¬ 
ity  and  vigor  of  my  movements.  I  beg  to  say  that  co-operation 
between  General  Fremont  and  myself,  to  cut  off  Jackson  and  Ewell, 
is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a  practical  impossibility; 
next,  that  I  am  entirely  beyond  helping-distance  of  General  Banks, 
and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  be  available  as  far  as  he  is  concerned; 
next,  that  by  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  enemy’s  forces  up  the  valley  is  shorter  than  mine  to  go 
against  him.  It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to 
the  valley  by  the  route  which  will  give  it  food  and  forage,  and  by 
that  time  the  enemy  will  have  retreated.  I  shall  gain  nothing  for 
you  there,  and  lose  much  for  you  here.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  on 
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personal  grounds  that  I  have  a  heavy  heart  in  the  matter,  but  I  feel 
that  it  throws  us  all  back,  and  from  Richmond  north  we  shall  have 
all  our  large  mass  paralyzed,  and  shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have 
just  accomplished.” 

General  Jackson  having  done  all  that  he  set  out  to  do,  began  his 
retreat  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  finishing  it  with  the  same  skill 
with  which  he  had  advanced.  His  familiarity  with  the  country  was 
invaluable  to  him,  and  he  dodged  between  the  Federal  forces  that 
were  crowding  upon  him  from  the  West  and  the  East.  He  fought 
a  battle  with  Fremont  on  the  8th  of  June  at  Cross  Keys,  securing 
the  passage  of  his  army  over  the  bridge  at  Port  Republic,  and  the 
next  day  repelled  General  Shields  not  far  away.  He  then  safely 
made  his  way  to  the  defences  of  Richmond. 

The  Richmond  and  York  River  Railway  extended  nearly  easterly 
from  Richmond  to  White  House,  where  was  the  depot  of  supplies 
for  the  Union  army.  Since  this  was  what  might  be  called  the  artery 
that  supplied  the  heart  of  the  immense  organization  with  the  blood 
without  which  it  could  not  live,  the  paramount  necessity  of  keeping 
open  communications  with  the  base  of  supplies  is  obvious. 

The  Chickahominy  River  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  is 
crossed  both  by  the  railway  named  and  the  Virginia  Central  Railway, 
which  runs  northerly.  To  keep  the  line  secure  it  was  necessary  to 
place  a  part  of  our  troops  on  one  side  of  the  Chickahominy  and  a 
part  on  the  other.  This  is  generally  an  imprudent  thing  to  do,  but 
in  this  emergency  it  had  to  be  done.  Furthermore,  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  had  been  directed  to  extend  his  right  wing  so  as  to  unite 
with  McDowell,  who  never  came.  Since  the  order  to  McDowell  had 
not  been  recalled  but  only  suspended,  McClellan  had  no  choice  but 
to  throw  out  his  line  as  directed. 

McClellan  received  news,  on  May  26th,  that  a  considerable  Con¬ 
federate  force  was  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court  House  to  the 
right  and  rear  of  his  army.  Since  this  threatened  his  communica¬ 
tions,  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter’s  division  was  directed  to  march  at  day¬ 
break  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Porter 
set  off  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain-storm,  and,  coming  up  with  the 
enemy,  attacked  and  defeated  him.  The  Confederates  retreated, 
followed  by  the  Union  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  infantry.  The 
bridges  over  the  Pamunkey  were  burned  and  the  adjacent  railway 
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destioyed,  after  a  fight  in  which  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
taken  prisoners. 

The  services  of  Porter  were  valuable,  for  it  put  it  beyond  the  power 
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of  the  foe  to  communicate  with  Fredericksburg  by  rail,  or  with  Jack- 
son  except  by  a  long,  circuitous  route.  Furthermore,  the  clearing  of 
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the  right  flank  and  rear  opened  the  way  for  the  advance  of  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  had  he  been  allowed  to  join  McClellan. 

Two  of  the  Union  corps,  forming  the  left  of  the  main  army,  had 
been  pushed  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  and,  in  order  to  keep  secure 
communication  between  them  and  those  on  the  other  side,  it  was 


necessary  to  build  several  bridges.  The  difficulty  of  this  work  is 
thus  referred  to  by  Prince  de  Joinville : 

“  Unfortunately,  everything  dragged  with  us.  The  roads  were 
long  in  drying,  the  bridges  were  long  in  building.  ‘Never  have  we 
seen  so  rainy  a  season,’  said  the  oldest  inhabitant.  ‘Never  did  we 
see  bridges  so  difficult  to  build,’  said  the  engineers.  The  abomin¬ 
able  river  laughed  at  all  their  efforts.  Too  narrow  for  a  bridge  of 
boats,  too  deep  and  too  muddy  for  piers,  here  a  simple  brook  some 
ten  yards  wide,  flowing  between  two  plains  of  quicksand,  in  which 
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the  hoises  sank  up  to  the  girths,  and  which  offered  no  bearings, —  period  vi 

there  divided  into  a  thousand  tiny  rivulets  spread  over  a  surface  of  ThUvvar 

three  hundred  yards,  and  traversing  one  of  those  wooded  morasses  THE  Union 
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which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  countries, — changing  its  level  and  its 
bed  from  day  to  day,  the  river,  in  its  capricious  and  uncertain  sway, 
annulled  and  undid  to-day  the  labors  of  yesterday,  carried  on  under 
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a  burning  sun  and  often  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  And  so  went 
by  days  upon  days, — precious,  irrecoverable  days.” 

The  two  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  were  those  of  Keyes,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Couch  and 
Casey,  and  that  of  Heintzelman,  embracing  those  of  Hooker  and 
Kearny.  Casey’s  division  numbered  five  thousand,  and  was  at  Fair 
Oaks,  a  station  on  the  York  River  Railway.  A  redoubt  and  rifle- 
pit  had  been  made,  and  an  abattis  was  in  front  of  them. 

Couch’s  division,  eight  thousand  in  number,  was  at  Seven  Pines, 
a  little  less  than  a  mile  to  the  rear,  while  Heintzelman’s  corps,  twice 
as  numerous,  was  farther  to  the  rear.  Kearny’s  right  flank  was  on 
the  railway,  and  Hooker’s  left  on  White  Oak  Swamp. 

Gen.  Joseph  Johnston,  the  Confederate  leader,  had  under  his 
orders,  at  this  time,  an  army  consisting  of  four  divisions,  commanded 
by  Generals  Longstreet,  Smith,  D.  H.  Hill,  and  Huger,  all  of  whom 
were  West  Pointers,  and  had  served  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  They  determined  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  Unionists 
on  the  morning  of  May  31st,  but  it  rained  incessantly,  and  the  roads 
became  so  nearly  impassable  that  one  Confederate  division  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 

The  attack  planned  by  the  Confederates  was  excellent.  Long- 
street  and  Hill  with  thirty-two  thousand  men  were  to  advance  along 
the  Williamsburg  road;  Huger  with  sixteen  thousand  was  to  march 
down  the  Charles  City  road  to  assault  the  Unionist  left  flank,  and 
Smith  with  an  equal  number  was  to  move  north  along  the  Nine-Mile 
road  against  the  right  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  covering  the  Con¬ 
federate  left.  Had  these  plans  been  carried  out,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  might  have  been  crushed ;  but,  as  we  have  stated,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  rains  interfered,  and  Huger  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place.  His  artillery  was  inextricably  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  the  advance  of  his  troops  stopped. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  until  Longstreet  grew  impatient  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  without  waiting  for  him.  Hill’s  division  was  ordered 
to  open  the  battle  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  Casey’s 
division  of  the  Union  army  was  the  first  to  receive  the  shock.  The 
assault  was  so  furious  and  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  many 
of  the  Unionists  fell  back  precipitately,  and  the  camp  was  cap¬ 
tured,  together  with  the  hospital  and  baggage  wagons. 

Meanwhile,  Casey  sent  word  to  the  Federals  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Chickahominy  that  he  was  hard-pressed  and  in  need  of  help. 
Couch’s  division  withstood  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  enemy,  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  affording  a  secure  protection  to  our  left.  Some 
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time  passed  before  General  Sumner  could  effect  the  passage  of  the 
stream,  but  he  succeeded  finally  by  means  of  two  hastily  constructed 

bridges. 
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By  this  time,  that  and  the  right  of  the  Union  left  wing  were  driven 
back  with  great  loss.  General  Johnston  personally  directed  the 
attack,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  this  officer  to  become 
severely  wounded  in  almost  every  engagement  in  which  he  took  part, 
that  misfortune  having  befallen  him  ten  different  times.  The  splin¬ 
ter  of  a  shell  knocked  him  from  his  horse,  and  in  his  fall  he  broke 
two  of  his  ribs.  This  threw  the  command  upon  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  also  present  as  an  “interested  spectator/’  The 
fall  of  Johnston  caused  a  confusion  among  the  Confederates  for  a 
time,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Federals,  but  the  latter  continued 
to  retreat  until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  struggle. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day,  the  Union  right  wing  had  remained 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  General  McClellan  did 
not  learn  of  the  check  his  advance  corps  had  received  until  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  He  had  ridden  as  far  as  Dispatch  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Richmond  and  Westport  Railway,  where  he  found  trains 
filled  with  wounded  and  piles  of  stores  blocking  up  the  station. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  to  the  leader  of  the  Union  army.  He 
was  suffering  from  illness,  and  was  much  fatigued.  The  night  was 
intensely  dark,  and,  from  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts,  it 
was  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Confederate  position. 
It  looked  as  if  the  morrow  would  bring  disaster  to  the  Union  arms. 

Both  armies  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  field  for  which  they  had 
so  fiercely  contended.  The  Confederates  were  reinforced  by  Huger’s 
delayed  division. 

The  battle  was  renewed  the  next  morning, — the  first  day  of  sum¬ 
mer, — the  Federals  making  the  attack.  The  Confederates  fell  back, 
and  our  troops  once  more  stood  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied 
before  the  first  day’s  action.  General  McClellan  arrived  near  the 
close  of  the  battle.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Chickahominy 
had  prevented  his  coming  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  little  was  left  for 
him  to  do,  but  that  which  he  saw  would  have  touched  a  heart  of 
stone.  The  forest-paths  were  thronged  with  soldiers  carrying  off  the 
wounded,  and  every  farm-house  was  filled  with  the  wretched  suffer¬ 
ers,  for  whom  all  that  was  possible  was  done.  Many  were  compelled 
to  lie  outside,  exposed  to  the  flaming  sun,  where  their  agony  at  times 
was  more  than  they  could  bear. 

The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  a  Confederate  defeat.  The  losses  on 
each  side  were  about  seven  thousand.  The  wounding  of  General 
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Johnston  brought  forward  Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee  as  the  leader  of 
the  Confederate  armies. 

Although  the  battle  was,  as  we  have  stated,  a  Union  success,  yet 
the  result  was  indecisive.  Could  the  thirty-five  thousand  troops  that 
were  still  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy  have  been  thrown 
forward,  the  result  must  have  been  more  crushing  to  the  enemy;  but 
the  interposing  river  was  more  swollen  than  the  day  before,  and  the 
divisions  of  Porter  and  Franklin  could  not  effect  its  passage.  It 
came  about,  therefore,  that  the  same  cause  which  prevented  the 
arrival  of  Huger,  and  the  probable  defeat  of  the  Union  army,  acted 
to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederate  forces. 

The  end  of  the  battle  found  McClellan’s  right  wing  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river,  with  the  enemy  still  in  the  woods  in  front  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  capture  of  that  city  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  left  wing 
of  the  Federals  encamped  upon  the  battle-ground,  but  before  long  the 
health  of  the  men  began  to  suffer  from  their  hideous  surroundings. 
The  malarious  swamps  became  a  fountain  of  horrors,  because  of 
the  hundreds  of  unburied  bodies,  while  the  water  of  the  streams  from 
which  the  poor  soldiers  were  obliged  to  slake  their  thirst  was  polluted 
by  the  abominations  that  drained  into  them.  The  air  throbbed  with 
heat,  and  the  mortality  became  so  appalling  that  it  threatened  to  work 
more  ill  to  the  Union  army  than  could  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 

McClellan’s  elaborate  field-works  extended  in  a  semicircle  from 
the  White  Oak  Swamp  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  were  so  arranged 
as  to  inclose  in  their  sweep  the  line  of  railway  and  the  several  roads 
and  bridges  communicating  with  his  right  wing. 

Now  came  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity,  lasting  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  siege  of  Richmond  was  steadily  pressed.  All  the 
Union  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Fitz- 
John  Porter,  was  moved  across  the  Chickahominy.  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  desired  to  assume  the  offensive,  for  the  delay  was  more 
valuable  to  the  enemy  than  to  him,  but  his  timidity  prevented  him 
from  doing  so  until  the  two  wings  of  his  army  were  placed  in  full 
communication  with  each  other  by  bridges  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  treacherous  Chickahominy. 

Never  in  the  history  of  that  section  of  the  country  was  such  fright¬ 
ful  weather  known.  McClellan’s  telegrams  continually  referred  to 
this.  Thus  on  the  7th  of  June  he  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of  War: 

“  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  a  perfect  bog,  entirely  impass- 
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able  for  artillery,  or  even  cavalry,  except  directly  in  the  narrow  roads, 
which  renders  any  general  movement,  either  of  this  or  the  rebel 
army,  utterly  out  of  the  question  until  we  have  more  favorable 
weather.” 

Three  days  later  he  said : 

“  I  am  completely  checked  by  the  weather.  The  roads  and  fields 
are  literally  impassable  for  artillery, — almost  so  for  infantry.  The 
Chickahominy  is  in  a  dreadful  state  :  we  have  another  rain-storm  on 
our  hands. 

“I  shall  attack  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  permit; 
but  there  will  be  a  delay,  the  extent  of  which  no  one  can  foresee,  for 
the  season  is  altogether  abnormal.” 

General  McClellan  had  no  expectation  of  a  Confederate  attack  in 
his  rear,  but  about  the  middle  of  June  he  was  startled  by  an  exploit 
of  the  daring  raider  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  his  cavalry.  The  railway 
line  connecting  the  Union  camp  with  its  base  of  supplies  at  White 
House  was  left  almost  unguarded,  the  depots  being  protected  only 
by  a  small  force. 

Stuart  left  Richmond  on  the  13th  of  June  with  fifteen  hundred 
horsemen,  and  moved  along  the  railway  line  communicating  with 
Fredericksburg.  Reaching  Kilby’s  Station,  he  turned  eastward  and 
bivouacked  near  Hanover  Court  House,  twenty- two  miles  north  of 
Richmond.  Everything  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
The  men  themselves  did  not  know  where  they  were  going,  the  move¬ 
ments  being  as  stealthy  as  those  of  a  party  of  Indians,  lest  the  Union 
pickets  should  discover  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  dense  forests  helped  the  raiders,  and  at  daybreak,  on  the  14th, 
they  appeared  at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  they  drove  in  a  small 
force  of  cavalry,  and  afterwards  defeated  a  larger  body  of  mounted 
troops.  Burning  the  camp,  Stuart  determined  to  reach  the  rear  of 
the  Union  army  by  a  circuitous  march.  He  kept  along  the  south¬ 
western  bank  of  the  Pamunkey  toward  Tunstall’s  Station  on  the 
Richmond  and  West  Point  Railway. 

Reaching  Garlick’s  Landing,  on  the  river,  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
was  detached  to  burn  whatever  stores  could  be  found,  together  with 
the  vessels  lying  near.  While  this  was  going  on,  Stuart  with  the 
rest  of  his  men  rode  to  Tunstall’s  Station,  cut  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  surprised  the  weak  guard  that  was  stationed  there. 

Not  long  after,  Colonel  Ingalls,  commanding  at  White  House, 
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learned  what  was  taking  place  by  a  train  conveying  troops  which  was 
fired  into  by  the  Confederates.  He  at  once  took  measures  for  de¬ 
fending  the  stores,  and  the  shipping  in  the  river  made  ready  to  escape 
to  Yorktown,  should  it  become  necessary.  Some  distance  away, 
Stuart  captured  a  train  of  forty  wagons,  took  a  number  of  prisoners, 
burned  a  railway  bridge,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  made 
for  the  Chickahominy  on  his  way  home.  He  had  to  throw  up  a 
temporary  bridge  over  that  stream,  but  it  was  done,  and  Richmond 
was  safely  reached.  While  the  raid  had  inflicted  no  great  loss  on 
the  Federals,  it  gave  the  Confederates  a  self-reliance  which  was  of 
immense  service  to  them. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  spectre  of  Stonewall  Jackson  caused  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  mind  of  McClellan  and  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
No  certain  information  could  be  obtained  of  his  whereabouts  or  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  be  heard 
from,  and  that  his  blows  would  be  effective.  The  rumors  that 
reached  McClellan  of  his  old  classmate  and  his  corps  were  disquiet¬ 
ing,  and  the  alarm  was  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
only  rumors. 

McClellan  continued  to  beg  for  reinforcements.  The  replies  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  were  inspiriting.  He  told  the  general  on  the 
nth  of  June  that  McCall’s  force,  forming  a  part  of  McDowell’s 
corps,  was  on  the  way  to  reinforce  him,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  corps 
would  soon  follow.  McCall’s  division,  some  eleven  thousand  strong, 
arrived  on  the  12th  and  13th,  but  no  more  came  until  after  the  re¬ 
treat  to  Harrison’s  Landing. 

McDowell  was  anxious  to  join  McClellan.  He  expressed  himself 
to  that  effect  repeatedly,  and  was  confident  that,  after  being  ordered 
to  march  several  times  to  effect  the  junction,  it  would  be  done;  but 
it  never  was,  and,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  corps  of  Generals  Fre¬ 
mont,  Banks,  and  McDowell  were  consolidated  into  one  and  called 
the  Army  of  Virginia.  The  command  was  given  to  Major-General 
Pope,  who  had  recently  come  from  the  West,  where  he  had  done 
good  fighting,  but  whose  boasting  on  assuming  control  of  the  Army 
in  Virginia  was  in  bad  taste,  and  was  soon  followed  by  decisive 

defeat. 

The  raid  of  Stuart  showed  McClellan  his  weakness,  and  on  the 
1 8th  of  June  he  arranged  to  have  transports  with  supplies  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  forage  sent  up  the  James  under  a  convoy  of  gunboats. 
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They  reached  Harrison’s  Landing  so  as  to  be  of  service  to  the  troops 
arriving  there  about  the  same  time. 

McClellan  believed  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  concentrating  a 

force  at  Gordonsville,  on 
the  railway  leading  to 
Richmond,  and  that  he 
meant  to  attack  the  Fed¬ 
eral  rear  on  the  28th  of 
June.  McClellan  de¬ 
cided  to  anticipate  such 
demonstration  by  advanc¬ 
ing  along  the  Williams¬ 
burg  road,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Seven  Pines. 

This  movement  was 
made  on  the  25th,  by 
which  time  the  bridges 
over  the  Chickahominy 
had  been  finished,  and 
the  lines  of  intrenchment 
completed.  Nearly  a  mile 
was  gained  with  small 
loss.  This  placed  the 
corps  of  Heintzelman  and 
Sumner  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  for  supporting  the  main  assault,  which  General  PYanklin  was 
to  make  the  next  day. 

That  night  the  spectre  of  Stonewall  Jackson  assumed  a  startling 
reality.  Pie  was  at  Hanover  Court  Plouse  with  a  large  force,  while 
General  Lee,  in  front  of  McClellan,  had  received  reinforcements  from 
Beauregard’s  army.  McClellan  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  stating  that  he  believed  the  Confederate  force  was  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  that,  if  these  reports  were  true,  he 
would  have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds. 

McClellan  had  meant  to  make  a  final  attack  on  the  26th,  but  the 
enemy  anticipated  him  and  assailed  his  right  with  a  strong  body  that 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge  near  Mechanicsville. 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  had  taken  possession  of  Mechanicsville,  and  then, 
in  conjunction  with  General  Branch,  assailed  the  Union  lines  at 
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The  former  endeavored  to  cross,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  furious 
fire  from  the  breastworks  crowning  the  left  bank.  They  then  took  a 


Beaver  Dam  Creek.  Descending  the  right  bank  of  that  stream, 

which  flows  into  the  Chickahominy,  the  Confederates  confronted  the 
Unionists  on  the  other  side. 
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position  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  nine  o’clock  that  night  the  fight 
ended  without  any  definite  results. 

It  was  the  intention  of  General  Lee  to  cut  off  that  portion  of  the 
Federal  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Though  he  failed,  General  McClellan  still  felt  so  insecure 
that  he  determined  to  transfer  his  base  of  operations  to  the  James 
River — a  purpose  which  he  had  been  meditating  for  several  days. 

This  was  a  prodigious  task,  for  it  involved  the  marching  of  an 
army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  including  cavalry  and  artillery,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  seventeen  miles.  In  addition,  a  string  of  four  thousand 
wagons  and  a  large  siege  train  had  to  be  transported,  while  nearly 
three  thousand  oxen  must  be  driven.  There  was  but  a  single  road 
for  the  wagons,  the  train,  and  the  cattle,  but  it  was  in  fair  condition. 
It  was  crossed  by  several  other  roads,  however,  along  which  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  Confederate  attacks  would  be  made. 
The  movement  was  a  dangerous  one,  but  its  necessity  could  not  be 
escaped. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the  purpose 
of  McClellan  should  be  kept  from  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible. 
Colonel  Ingalls  at  White  House  was  ordered  to  run  the  cars  to  the 
last  minute,  loading  them  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  to  Sav¬ 
age’s  Station,  to  forward  all  the  supplies  he  could  to  James  River, 
and  to  destroy  the  remainder. 

These  orders  were  carried  out  with  so  much  promptness  that  almost 
everything  was  saved.  A  complete  railway  train,  engine,  tender, 
cars,  and  all,  was  sent  headlong  over  the  ruined  bridge  into  the  river. 
Nothing  but  three  siege-guns  was  left  for  the  enemy. 

On  the  night  of  June  26th,  General  McCall,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Union  position,  was  directed  to  fall  back  on  the  bridges  across 
the  Chickahominy  near  Gaines’s  Mill,  joining  the  other  troops  of 
Porter’s  corps,  and  to  make  a  stand  so  as  to  give  the  army  time  to 
change  its  position. 

At  daylight  on  the  27th,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill’s  Confederate  division, 
which  had  been  held  in  check  the  day  before,  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  on  General  McCall,  who  retreated  farther  down  stream. 
Other  Confederates  crossed  the  Chickahominy  near  Mechanicsville, 
and  soon  the  whole  of  their  line,  except  the  right  wing  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Magruder,  was  ordered  to  advance. 

The  retreating  corps  of  General  Porter,  now  stationed  near  the 
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bridges,  was  attacked,  but  stood  firm,  and  the  Confederates  finally 
gave  way  in  some  disorder.  But  they  were  reinforced,  and,  forming 
anew,  advanced  again  to  the  attack,  with  no  better  success,  however, 
than  before.  It  is  said  that  the  Nineteenth  North  Carolina  lost  eight 
standard-bearers,  and  most  of  its  officers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

As  night  approached,  the  Confederates  brought  up  large  bodies  of 
reserves,  and  the  Union  left,  where  the  troops  were  exhausted  from 
fighting  all  day,  staggered  and  were  driven  back.  The  alarm  com¬ 
municated  to  the  centre  of  the  Federal  lines,  which  retreated  until 
supported  by  the  fresh  brigades  of  Generals  Meagher  and  French. 
Their  presence,  and  the  opening  of  a  battery  that  had  been  placed 
in  position,  stopped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  night  soon  settled 
over  the  scene.  The  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mill  was  a  victory  for  the 
Confederates,  who  captured  twenty  guns  and  inflicted  a  Federal  loss 
of  nine  thousand  men.  But  they  had  been  checked,  and  the  time  so 
sorely  needed  was  secured. 

During  the  following  night,  the  immense  wagon  train,  the  siege 
train,  the  thousands  of  oxen,  and  other  material  moved  toward  James 
River.  The  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  were  then  destroyed, 
and  the  corps  of  General  Keyes  was  posted  so  as  to  command  the 
road  across  the  White  Oak  Swamp  and  the  principal  lines  by  which 
the  Union  army  could  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy.  Sad  necessity 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  wounded  where  they  lay,  and 
many  must  have  perished  alone  and  uncared  for. 

The  Confederates  were  confident  that  McClellan  would  be  cut  off 
and  that  the  capture  or  destruction  of  his  army  was  inevitable.  1  hey 
were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  immense  stores  at  White  House 
had  been  taken  beyond  their  reach,  and  that  the  several  divisions  of 
the  army  had  crossed  the  river. 

Both  armies  were  worn  out  from  their  severe  fighting,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  June  28th,  was  mainly  devoted  to  burying  the  dead,  at¬ 
tending  the  wounded,  gaining  rest,  or  preparing  for  the  stirring 
events  that  every  one  knew  were  at  hand. 

The  Union  and  Confederate  armies  were  now  divided  by  the 
Chickahominy,  most  of  the  enemy  being  on  the  left  bank,  while  all 
of  McClellan’s  forces  were  united  on  the  right  bank.  Before  the  foe 
could  cross,  the  bridges  must  be  rebuilt,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
accomplish  this  in  time. 
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It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  that  General  Lee 
learned  that  McClellan  was  on  the  march  to  James  River  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Union  fleet.  Confident  that  he  could  prevent  this, 

Lee  took  measures  to  intercept 
him  and  cut  off  his  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  river. 

The  corps  of  Generals  Sum¬ 
ner  and  Franklin  were  left  at 
Fair  Oaks,  with  orders  to  protect 
the  baggage  and  supply-trains 
on  their  way  to  the  James.  These 
arrangements  being  completed, 
General  McClellan  pursued  his 
course  with  the  main  army,  which 
was  still  in  a  position  of  grave 
peril,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
Confederates  at  Richmond  were 
hardly  less  exposed  to  a  reverse. 
After  the  battle  of  the  27th,  the 
Federals  were  much  closer  to 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy 
than  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
enemy,  who,  it  will  be  remem*' 
bered,  were  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Chickahominy,  the  Unionists  being  on  the  side  next  to 
Richmond. 

McClellan  seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  some  thought  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  city,  but  he  decided  that  the  risks  were  too  great.  “  It  may 
be  asked,”  he  says,  “why,  after  the  concentration  of  our  forces  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  a  large  part  of  the  enemy 
drawn  away  from  Richmond  on  the  opposite  side,  I  did  not,  instead 
of  striking  for  James  River,  fifteen  miles  below  that  place,  at  once 
march  directly  on  Richmond.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this 
juncture  the  enemy  was  in  our  rear,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  sever  our  communications  with  our  supply 
depot  at  White  House.  We  had  on  hand  but  a  limited  amount  of 
rations,  and  if  we  had  advanced  directly  on  Richmond,  it  would  have 
required  considerable  time  to  carry  the  strong  works  around  that 
place,  during  which  our  men  would  have  been  destitute  of  food;  and 
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even  if  Richmond  had  fallen  before  our  arms,  the  enemy  could  still 
have  occupied  our  supply-communications  between  that  place  and 
our  gunboats,  and  turned  their  disaster  into  victory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Richmond  during 
the  progress  of  our  attack,  and  we  had  been  defeated,  we  must  in  all 
probability  have  lost  our  trains  before  reaching  the  flotilla.” 

As  the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Franklin  were  about  to  leave  Fair 
Oaks  on  the  29th,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Confederates.  The 
battle  was  desperate,  but  the  Confederates  were  at  last  repulsed, 
after  severe  loss,  and  the  Unionists  continued  their  retreat  toward 
the  James.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  corps  acted  as  a 
rear-guard,  and  held  the  passage  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  while 
the  rest  of  the  army  pushed  on  with  the  siege  trains  and  other  im¬ 
pedimenta. 

While  engaged  in  performing  this  duty,  they  were  attacked,  June 
30,  by  the  left  Confederate 
wing  under  General  Jackson, 
but  they  held  their  ground 
and  checked  any  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  enemy. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  same 
day,  the  Confederates  attempt¬ 
ed  to  advance  by  the  Charles 
City  road,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
Federal  retreat,  and  came  in 
collision  with  General  Heintz- 
elrnan.  They  were  led  by 
Generals  Longstreet,  A.  P. 

Hill,  and  Huger,  and  the  fight 
was  of  the  most  furious  char¬ 
acter. 

Hill  charged  several  times, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
bravery  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed  again  and  again.  The 
contending  masses  were  mixed 
together,  fighting  hand-to-hand,  asking  and  giving  no  quarter, 
and  struggling  like  so  many  tigers.  Even  when  darkness  closed 
over  the  fearful  scene,  the  fighting  continued  with  the  same  fe- 
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rocity,  until  at  last  it  ended  from  the  sheer  exhaustion  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  The  Confederates  were  checked,  but  not  repulsed,  while 
the  Unionists  held  their  ground,  and  no  real  advantage  was  gained 
by  either. 

McClellan  had  conducted  the  retreat  himself,  and  therefore  was 
not  present  at  any  of  the  actions  in  which  the  enemy  sought  to  hin¬ 
der  the  movements  of  his  army.  His  dread  was  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  would  occupy  the  roads  in  front,  and  thus  prevent  his 
withdrawal  to  the  James.  Finally,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30th, 
the  immense  line  of  baggage  wagons  reached  Malvern  Hill  near 
the  river. 

There  they  were  not  only  in  a  position  of  considerable  strength, 
but  were  in  communication  with  their  transports  and  supplies.  The 
roads  were  good,  so  that  the  wagons  moved  with  facility,  but  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  good  deal  of  confusion  should  prevail  at  the  time, 
and  had  an  attack  been  made  by  the  Confederates  a  disaster  might 
have  followed. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  the  rear  of  the  supply-trains  and 
the  reserve  artillery  reached  Malvern  Hill.  Soon  after,  the  enemy 
advanced  against  General  Porter’s  left  flank,  but  was  driven  back, 
the  gunboats  rendering  effective  service  in  the  repulse. 

McClellan  describes  Malvern  Hill  as  an  elevated  plateau  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  area,  well  cleared  of 
timber,  and  with  several  converging  roads  running  over  it.  In  front 
are  numerous  defensible  ravines,  the  ground  sloping  gradually  towards 
the  north  and  east  to  the  woodland,  affording  clear  ranges  for  artil¬ 
lery  in  those  directions.  Towards  the  northwest,  the  plateau  falls 
off  more  abruptly  into  a  ravine  which  extends  to  the  James. 

The  most  likely  point  of  attack  was  from  the  direction  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  White  Oak  Swamp.  Hence  the  lines  were  strengthened 
on  that  side,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  artillery  gathered  there.  By 
midday  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  Federals  had  partly  recovered  from 
their  exhaustion.  Their  flanks  were  protected  by  the  gunboats,  and 
the  roads  from  Richmond  could  be  swept  by  the  heavy  artillery  which 
was  now  in  position. 

Before  the  day  closed,  it  became  evident  that  the  Confederates 
meant  to  attack  this  strong  position.  General  Lee  had  used  every 
exertion  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Union  army,  but  was  foiled 
again  and  again.  The  last  chance  was  now  before  him,  and,  desper- 
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ate  as  it  unquestionably  was,  he  was  resolved  that  one  more  supreme 
effort  should  be  made  to  destroy  the  invading  forces. 

About  noon  there  was  some  skirmishing,  but  the  general  action 
did  not  open  until  about  three  o’clock.  At  that  time,  the  Confeder- 
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ate  artillery  opened  on  Kearny  s  division  of  Heintzelman  s  corps,  and 
on  other  parts  of  the  army  towards  the  right  of  the  line.  The  infan¬ 
try  advanced  at  a  charge,  but  were  met  with  a  fire  that  drove  them 
back.  The  attempt  to  carry  the  position  was  renewed  several  times, 
the  enemy  re-forming  his  shattered  ranks  in  the  shelter  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  woods. 
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The  Confederate  troops  engaged  up  to  this  time  were  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Magruder’s  corps,  which  the  night  before  had  supported  the 
divisions  of  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Huger  in  their  assault  on 
General  Heintzelman. 

Toward  evening,  Magruder  was  reinforced  by  the  regiments  of 
Jackson,  who  arrived  from  White  Oak  Swamp  too  late  to  render 
any  important  service.  Night  therefore  found  the  Unionists  in 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  the  Confederates  had  been  defeated, 
with  a  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Lee  saw  the  hopelessness  of  further  attempts  against  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  now  withdrew  to  Richmond,  while  the 
Union  army  took  up  a  position  at  Harrison’s  Landing,  a  site  on  the 
James  River  that  had  been  selected  by  the  engineers  and  naval  offi¬ 
cers  as  the  best  spot  to  resist  attack  and  to  receive  supplies.  By  the 
night  of  July  3d,  the  army  was  in  a  position  of  safety,  and  McClellan 
had  gained  a  base  of  operations  from  which  to  make  another  advance 
upon  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

EVENTS  OF  1862  (CONTINUED)— THE  PENINSULAR 

CAMPAIGN  (CONCLUDED) 

[Authorities:  It  is  touching  to  reflect  upon  the  disastrous  price  that  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  North  in  its  search  for  the  proper  man  to  command  its  armies.  First,  Scott — once 
able,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  incompetent  on  account  of  age;  then  McClellan, 
undoubtedly  great  as  an  organizer,  but  lacking  in  /lan,  overcautious,  and  unwilling  to 
venture  where  the  element  of  uncertainty  existed.  Flalleck  undertakes  to  command  the 
various  movements  of  the  armies  from  his  office  in  Washington,  and,  totally  misunder¬ 
standing  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  orders  the  imbecile  defence  of  Harper’s  Ferry, 
described  further  on.  The  nation  places  its  faith  in  each  one  in  turn,  and  has  its  hope 
destroyed  by  failure  and  disaster.  Not  so  with  the  South.  From  the  first,  she  seemed 
to  be  fortunate  in  her  military  leaders,  It  is  necessary  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Hill,  Stuart,  and  many  others.  Special  authorities,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  “  Southern  Generals,”  Pollard’s  “  Lee  and  His  Lieuten¬ 
ants,”  and  Darney’s  "  Life  of  T.  J.  Jackson.”] 

the  11th  of  July,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
Maj.-Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  general-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  the  position  held  by 
McClellan  before  he  left  Washington  for  the 
Peninsula.  A  few  days  later,  orders  were  sent  to 
McClellan  to  withdraw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  Peninsula.  The  stores  and  the  sick  were 
embarked,  August  16th,  and  the  troops  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  on  the  18th,  to  unite  with  the  forces  of  General 
Pope,  southeast  of  Washington,  and  to  act  under  the  command  of 
that  officer.  A  portion  of  his  army  was  at  Culpeper  Court  House, 
seventy  miles  from  Washington  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Richmond,  and  the  remainder  was  at  Fredericksburg.  It  was  Pope’s 
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duty  to  protect  Washington,  and  to  divert,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
Confederate  army  menacing  McClellan.  The  line  extended  from 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  the  right,  to  the  lower  fords  of  the 

Rappahannock  on  the  left.  His 
army  was  not  quite  forty  thousand. 
Pope’s  cavalry  advanced  toward 
Gordonsville  on  the  14th  of  July, 
General  King  at  Falmouth  being 
ordered  at  the  same  time  to  make 
a  reconnaissance  in  force  along  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Rail¬ 
way.  Nothing  of  moment  resulted 
from  these  movements. 

Early  in  August,  the  Union  pick¬ 
ets  reported  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Madi¬ 
son  Court  House,  and  also  from 
Gordonsville  to  Culpeper.  There 
was  no  fighting  until  the  next  day, 
when  a  furious  action  took  place 
near  Cedar  Mountain.  It  opened  about  five  o’clock  and  lasted 
until  late  at  night,  by  which  time  the  Unionists  had  been  driven 
back  a  mile. 

The  bright  moonlight  revealed  to  the  Confederate  artillerymen 
their  foes  bivouacked  within  range  of  their  guns.  They  opened  fire, 
and  a  panic  spread  through  a  portion  of  the  Union  army.  Just  then 
a  lot  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  charged,  and  Pope  himself  and  the 
officers  of  his  staff  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  loss  was  severe 
on  both  sides,  especially  on  that  of  the  Federals,  but  the  latter  were 
reinforced,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  retreated  during  the  night  of  the 
nth,  and,  re-crossing  the  Rapidan,  got  safely  away.  This  exploit 
of  Jackson  so  alarmed  our  government  that  it  ordered  Burnside’s 
divisions  to  be  detached  from  McClellan’s  command  and  sent  to 
Acquia  Creek,  McClellan  at  the  same  time  retreating  to  Fortress 
Monroe  and  Yorktown. 

General  Pope,  after  his  defeat  at  Cedar  Mountain,  was  obliged  to 
determine  the  best  manner  of  conducting  the  campaign,  since  it  was 
clear  that  the  Confederates  meant  to  assume  the  offensive  once  more, 
and  the  safety  of  Washington  was  again  threatened.  He  decided  to 
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occupy  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  from  Robertson’s  River  on  the 
right,  across  Cedar  Mountain  as  the  centre,  to  Raccoon  Ford  on  the 
left.  He  was  convinced  that  in  this  direction  the  Confederates  were 
most  likely  to  advance,  and  consequently  it  was  there  that  the  first 
need  existed  for  protecting  the  capital.  He  was  able  at  the  same 
time,  while  holding  that  line,  to  keep  open  his  communications  with 
Fredericksburg,  beyond  his  extreme  left,  so  as  to  receive  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  McClellan  as  his  army  arrived  from  Acquia  Creek  from 
the  Potomac. 

These  plans,  however,  were  overturned  by  news  that  General  Lee 
was  hurriedly  transferring  his  army  to  Gordonsville,  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  of  his  own  line.  Believing  his  opponent  to  be  in  much 
greater  force  than  was  the  case,  Pope  retreated  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  Rappahannock,  north  of  his  abandoned  positions. 

This  movement  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th  of  August,  and 
the  new  line  extended  from  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  right,  to  Marsh 
River  on  the  left.  Pope  still  kept  open  his  communications  with 
Fredericksburg,  and  on  the  21st  was  joined  by  Reynolds’s  and 
Kearny’s  divisions  from  McClellan’s  army. 

General  Lee  vigorously  followed  Pope.  He  had  a  great  advantage 
in  the  strong  friendship  of  the  people  through  whose  country  the 
two  armies  were  marching.  Pope’s  ill-advised  orders  had  incensed 
the  population,  who  naturally  kept  back  all  information  from  him 
and  his  troops,  while  they  gladly  gave  it  to  the  Confederates.  The 
latter  showed  great  boldness.  They  were  under  the  leadership  of 
the  best  officers  of  the  Confederacy,  and  were  flushed  with  their 
recent  successes,  while  their  resentment  towards  Pope  made  all 
eager  to  attack  him. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  General  Stuart,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
had  ridden  around  McClellan’s  army,  did  the  same  with  that  of  Pope. 
He  seized  a  large  amount  of  the  headquarters’  baggage,  including 
the  letters  and  plans  of  the  chief  commander.  Among  the  plunder 
captured  was  a  gorgeous  uniform  of  General  Pope,  which  some  days 
later  was  seen  displayed  on  the  person  of  a  colored  servant. 

It  was  now  decided  to  execute  a  flank  movement  round  the  right 
wing  of  Pope’s  army.  Stonewall  Jackson’s  corps  was  concentrated 
at  Jefferson,  opposite  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  on  the  25th  of 
August  they  set  out  for  Thoroughfare  Gap.  The  men  were  poorly 
clad,  and  had  so  little  food  that  they  were  obliged  to  live  on  grain 
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plucked  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  offerings  of  the  people ;  but  they 
had  faith  in  their  leaders  and  in  themselves,  and  they  hurried  through 
the  mountain  pass  leading  to  the  rear  of  the  Federals. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  McClellan  had  been  continually 
sending  detachments  of  his  army  to  the  relief  of  Pope,  who  now 
had  a  large  and  well-appointed  force  under  his  command.  They 
lacked  a  vital  requirement,  however — confidence  in  their  leader. 
This  fact  explains  all  that  follows. 

Jackson  met  with  success  in  this  daring  enterprise.  Thorough¬ 
fare  Gap  was  found  so  entirely  free  of  Union  soldiers  that  his  men 
encountered  no  opposition  in  hurrying  through  it,  whereas  a  small 
force  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  the  Confederates. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  Jackson  struck  the  railway  in  Pope’s 
rear  at  Bristoe  Station.  The  immense  depot  at  Manassas  Junction 
was  captured  and  set  on  fire  the  next  day,  and  the  movements  of 
Jackson  were  so  audacious  that  Pope  became  bewildered.  He  sent 
orders  hither  and  thither,  and  everything  was  topsyturvy  and  in  a 
disgraceful  condition. 

Knowing  the  bewilderment  of  the  Federals,  the  Confederates  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance,  and  pushed  still  farther  in  the  rear  of  General 
Pope.  Some  pressed  on  to  the  old  battle  field  of  Bull  Run,  while 
others  made  their  way  to  Centreville.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
corps  of  Jackson  was  actually  between  the  Union  army  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  Enormous  amounts  of  stores  were  destroyed,  telegraph-wires 
cut,  rails  torn  up,  and  finally  all  communication  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington  and  Pope’s  army  was  cut  off.  The  telegraph 
operator,  sitting  in  the  office  at  the  capital  with  the  highest  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  receiving  the  messages  with  which  the  wires  were 
continually  throbbing,  found  them  suddenly  stopped;  and  turning 
about,  quietly  made  known  the  astounding  fact  that  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  was  a  good  deal  nearer  Washington  than  were  General  Pope  and 
his  army. 

This  was  alarming  news  indeed,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  it 
spread  consternation  through  not  only  the  capital,  but  the  North. 
That  spectre  which  had  hovered  over  the  national  capital  so  long 
seemed  now  almost  in  sight.  The  straining  ear  expected  every  hour 
to  hear  the  boom  of  the  Confederate  cannon,  and  catch  sight  of  the 
gray-coated  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Still,  the  Federals  were  not  idle,  Hooker’s  division  collided  with 
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Jackson’s  rear-guard  at  Bristoe  Station,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
and  Pope  marched  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway,  while 
McDowell,  at  the  head  of  another  strong  force,  advanced  from  War- 
renton,  with  the  object  of  interposing  between  Jackson  and  his  line 
of  retreat  by  Thoroughfare  Gap. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fiery  Confederate  was  shut  in  and  doomed  to  be 
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captured.  II i s  situation  was  perilous  to  the  last  degicc,  but  Gcncial 
Lee  knew  it,  and  was  hurrying  with  his  main  army  to  his  relief. 
His  forces,  however,  were  still  in  the  defiles  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  save 

Jackson. 

The  greatest  ally  that  Jackson  had  was  the  confusion  and  lack  of 
unity  among  his  opponents.  Ilad  they  been  one  compact  aimy, 
under  a  capable  leader,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  caieei  of 
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General  Lee’s  most  famous  lieutenant  must  have  ended  then  and 
there,  and  the  cause  of  the  Union  would  have  received  an  impetus 
beyond  value. 

Jackson  now  turned  and  rushed  south  to  meet  the  Unionists  who 
were  pursuing  him.  On  the  28th,  Kearny  attacked  the  rear  of  Jack- 
son’s  corps,  and,  occupying  Centreville,  reopened  the  communication 
with  Alexandria,  which  had  been  cut  off  for  a  short  time.  Near  the 
close  of  the  same  day,  a  portion  of  Sigel’s  corps  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Confederates,  the  latter  gaining  possession  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  near  Sudley  Springs,  on  the  northeastern  bank  of  Bull  Run. 
By  the  morning  of  the  29th,  most  of  Jackson’s  corps  had  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  he  took  up  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  McDowell,  when,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before,  he  advanced 
against  the  enemy  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  left  of  the  Confederate  line  was  stationed  near  Centreville,  on 
the  ridge  of  hills  seized  the  night  before ;  the  right  and  centre  were 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river,  and  extended  along  the  Man¬ 
assas  Gap  Railway,  toward  the  main  road  from  Warrenton.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  several  divisions  faced  toward  the  southeast,  and  from 
that  direction  were  attacked  during  the  day  by  the  Unionists,  who 
had  united  their  forces  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  a  year  before. 

General  Pope  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  about  noon,  when  the 
battle  had  been  under  way  for  several  hours ;  but  he  doubted  the 
prudence  of  ordering  an  advance  along  the  whole  line,  since  his 
troops  had  suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
expecting  the  arrival  of  McDowell  and  Porter,  when  he  hoped  to 
crush  the  Confederates ;  but  as  the  flaming  summer  day  drew  to  a 
close,  the  sorely  pressed  Jackson  caught  sight  of  the  leading  division 
of  Longstreet’s  corps,  which,  defeating  all  opposition  in  Thorough¬ 
fare  Gap,  forced  its  way  through  to  his  relief. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Confederates  had  been  compelled  to  give 
ground.  Pope  telegraphed  another  confident  dispatch  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  announcing  a  great  victory.  He  had  been  reinforced  during  the 
afternoon  by  General  McDowell,  but  Fitz-John  Porter  did  not  arrive 
on  the  29th.  It  was  because  of  this  failure  that  Porter  was  afterward 
tried  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  dismissed  the  service,  to  be  re¬ 
stored  again  by  President  Cleveland,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later. 

When  darkness  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  no  decisive  re- 
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suit  had  been  reached ;  but  the  advantage,  if  any,  rested  with  the 
Unionists,  though  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  handled  dis¬ 
couraged  them,  while  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  filled  the  men 
with  confidence  and  an  eagerness  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  morrow. 

By  daylight  the  next  morning  the  remaining  divisions  of  Long- 
street’s  corps,  which  had  been  coming  all  night,  had  joined  the  corps 
under  Jackson,  so  that  the  Confederate  army  was  very  strong.  Long- 
street  took  the  right  of  the  line,  which  was  five  miles  long.  By 
this  time  Porter’s  corps  was  in  position,  and  opened  the  battle  by  at¬ 
tacking  a  portion  of  Longstreet’s  forces. 

A  general  engagement  was  soon  in  progress,  and  raged  with  great 
fury  for  a  number  of  hours,  during  which  the  loss  was  severe  on  both 
sides.  Toward  evening  General  Lee,  who  was  commanding  in  per¬ 
son,  ordered  an  advance.  The  Unionists  were  already  wavering  un¬ 
der  the  destructive  fire  of  some  well-posted  artillery,  and  they  now 
recoiled  in  confusion.  Rushing  across  Bull  Run,  they  sought  shelter 
behind  the  field-works  at  Centreville,  where  they  were  supported  by 
the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Franklin,  which  had  arrived  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  the  front  of  Washington. 

General  Banks,  who  had  stayed  at  Bristoe  Station  to  guard  the 
railway,  destroyed  large  quantities  of  stores,  and  then  hastened  to 
join  his  comrades.  When  at  last  all  of  Pope’s  army  were  gathered 
behind  the  intrenchments  at  Centreville,  they  ought  to  have  felt  safe, 
and  they  did,  so  long  as  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

Lee  naturally  hesitated  to  attack  the  Unionists,  now  that  they  had 
secured  a  strong  position,  but  the  temptation  was  strong.  On  the 
1st  of  September  a  demonstration  was  made  against  the  right  flank, 
and  Pope,  finding  the  Confederates  on  the  road  to  Fairfax  Court 
House  and  actually  threatening  Washington  again,  concluded  that  it 
was  time  to  resume  his  retreat. 

The  flight  was  a  turbulent  one,  the  army  almost  as  demoralized  as 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  A  furious  rain-storm  set  in,  and 
the  rear  was  continually  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  September  2d,  the  whole  of  the  Union  army,  in¬ 
cluding  the  divisions  at  Fredericksburg  and  Acquia  Creek,  entered  the 
fortifications  immediately  protecting  Washington.  The  campaign  had 
been  one  of  the  worst  failures  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  the  Union, 
involving  the  loss  not  only  of  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  but  two  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  service,  Generals  Kearny  and  Stevens. 
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[ Authorities :  The  dream  of  the  South  all  through  the  war  was  to  transfer  the  struggle 
to  Northern  soil,  and  each  attempt  to  do  so  was  attended  by  disaster.  The  discovery  of 
General  Orders  Number  191  made  it  possible  for  McClellan  to  win  the  Battle  of  Antie- 
tam.  The  temptation  to  Lee  to  capture  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  thus  to  cut  off 
Washington  from  communication  with  the  North,  must  have  been  well-nigh  irresistible. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  such  an  attempt  was  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  military  strategy. 
The  coldness  of  their  reception  in  the  slave  State,  Maryland,  should  have  convinced  Lee 
of  his  error.  The  straggling  of  his  men,  too,  should  have  revealed  to  him  the  fatal  lack 
of  cohesion  among  them.  Antietam,  and  not  Gettysburg,  was  the  “beginning  of  the 
end.”  The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  the  road  to  disaster  for  the  Confederates,  although 
each  time  they  came  created  panic  at  Washington  and  throughout  the  North.  McClellan 
at  Antietam  did  much  to  relieve  himself  of  the  stigma  incurred  by  his  dilatory  tactics. 
The  promptness  with  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  General  Orders 
Number  191  gave  a  turn  to  affairs  much  in  favor  of  the  North.  Authorities  the  same  as 
for  the  preceding  chapters.] 

E  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  the  second  Bull  Run 
campaign  was  1,341  killed  and  7,069  wounded, 
while  the  Union  loss  reached  the  appalling  total  of 
12,000.  Our  army  had  20,000  stragglers,  and  was 
in  a  wofid  condition.  By  his  own  recpiest,  Pope 
was  relieved  of  command,  and  the  Army  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by 
which  the  forces  operating  directly  against  Rich¬ 
mond  were  known  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  General 
McClellan  was  restored  to  command,  a  highly  popular  act  with  the 
soldiers,  who  were  still  strongly  attached  to  their  old  commander. 
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McClellan  set  to  work  with  promptness  and  vigor.  Collecting  his 
staff,  he  started  them  in  every  direction  with  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  different  fortifications,  while  he  was  in  the  saddle  con¬ 
tinually.  Gradually  order  was  brought  out  of  chaos,  and  the  grand 
army  of  as  brave  and  true  patriots  as  ever  lived  assumed  symmetry 
and  form,  and  became  once  more  the  most  terrible  of  all  engines  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  leader. 

When  General  Lee  marched  from  Richmond  to  push  his  campaign 
in  upper  Virginia,  he  had  no  intention  of  invading  the  Northern 
States.  One  proof  of  this  was  that  no  one  in  his  situation  could 
have  looked  for  such  extraordinary  incompetency  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Federal  armies.  The  general  belief,  after  the  disastrous  de¬ 
feat  of  Pope  and  his  Army  of  Virginia,  was  that  Lee  would  march 
unopposed  into  Washington.  Such  was  the  expectation  of  President 
Lincoln,  General  Halleck,  and  others ;  and  there  were  hours  when 
thousands  in  the  North  expected  that  the  next  news  over  the  wires 
would  be  the  fall  of  the  capital.  But  the  precautions  taken  by  Mc¬ 
Clellan  would  have  insured  its  safety  against  an  army  twice  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  that  of  the  Confederates. 

What,  then,  did  General  Lee  intend  to  do?  That  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  question,  whose  answer,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  of  an  impor¬ 
tance  beyond  estimate. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  the  victories  won  by  the 
Confederates  had  exhausted  them  to  the  last  degree.  They  were 
hungry,  ragged,  barefooted,  and  worn-out;  they  must  have  rest. 
But,  while  gaining  that,  their  eyes  turned  longingly  towards  the  fair 
fields  of  Maryland,  spread  out  before  them,  and  the  temptation  to 
gather  from  their  abundance  was  almost  too  great  to  resist. 

It  can  be  understood  that  there  were  many  reasons  why  General 
Lee  desired  to  carry  the  war  into  the  North.  It  was  natural  that  he 
and  the  other  Confederate  authorities  should  wish  to  press  the  bitter 
cup,  of  which  they  had  tasted  so  often,  to  Northern  lips.  While  it 
was  a  tremendous  risk  to  move  the  army  so  far  from  its  base,  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  capture  Baltimore  or  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  thus  cut  off  Washington.  This  done,  who  could  doubt 
that  England  and  France  would  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy?  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  invade  the  North.  Instead  of 
attacking  Washington  or  Baltimore,  Lee  began  manoeuvering  so  as 
to  lead  McClellan  to  uncover  those  cities.  The  first  step  of  the 
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Confederate  leader  was  to  enter  Western  Maryland  and  establish 
his  communications  with  Richmond  through  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley.  Threatening  Pennsylvania  by  the  Cumberland  Valley,  he 
hoped  to  draw  the  Union  army  far  enough  from  the  national  cap¬ 
ital  to  make  it  possible  to  seize  Washington  or  Baltimore,  and  to 
force  McClellan  to  give  battle  at  a  long  distance  from  his  own  base 
of  supplies. 

D.  H.  Hill’s  command,  which  arrived  on  the  2d,  was  in  advance, 
and  marched  to  the  Potomac  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Mono- 
cacy.  The  Unionists  guarding  the  river  were  driven  off,  and  Hill 
crossed  into  Maryland.  The  locks  and  embankments  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  one  of  the  chief  avenues  through  which 
Washington  received  its  fuel,  were  destroyed,  a  day  and  a  night 
being  occupied  in  their  destruction. 

Meanwhile  Stonewall  Jackson,  after  giving  his  men  a  day’s  rest, 
had  marched  to  Ox  Hill  on  the  3d.  Two  days  later  he  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  White’s  Ford,  near  Leesburg.  The  bands  struck  up  the 
popular  air,  “  Maryland,  My  Maryland,”  the  soldiers  joining  in  the 
thunderous  chorus  with  an  enthusiasm  which  showed  that  they  felt 
they  were  among  friends,  even  if  on  the  soil  of  a  State  that  had 
never  seceded  from  the  Union. 

General  Hill  resumed  his  march  on  the  6th,  reaching  Frederick 
City  a  few  hours  later.  On  the  8th  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Lee  established  his  headquarters 
at  Frederick,  preserving  good  order  and  discipline,  as  much  to  the 
delight  as  to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitants.* 


*  Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 

Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  cluster’d  spires  of  Frederick  stand, 

Green  wall’d  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 

Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famish’d  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall, — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 

Horse  and  foot  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars 
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On  the  8th  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that 
they  would  be  protected  from  all  violence  and  ill  treatment,  and  in¬ 
viting  them  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Confederacy. 

Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  that  of  the  Confederates  when 
they  confidently  counted  upon  a  welcome  to  the  soil  of  Maryland. 
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Flapped  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 

Bow’d  with  her  four-score  years  and  ten  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  haul’d  down  ; 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set, 

To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  righ 
He  glanced:  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

“Halt!” — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
“Fire!” — out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shiver’d  the  window,  pane  and  sash; 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatch’d  the  silken  scarf. 

She  lean’d  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

“Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirr’d 
To  life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word: 

“Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!  ”  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet; 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 
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It  was  reasonable  that  they  should  believe  that  a  slave  State,  whose 
sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  South  and  in  the  streets  of  whose 
chief  city  the  Northern  troops  had  been  stoned,  would  be  eager  to 
rally  around  the  “  stars  and  bars.”  Maryland,  indeed,  had  sent  many 
soldiers  into  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  but  she  now  showed  a 
coldness  hardly  short  of  aversion  to  their  intrusion  upon  her  soil. 

No  enthusiasm  appeared  and  no  volunteers  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  the  South.  It  was  a  great  disappointment,  but,  of  course,  it 
could  not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Confederate  leader. 

During  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  northern  part  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  was  occupied  by  twelve  thousand  Union  troops,  a  third 
of  whom  under  General  White  were  at  Winchester,  and  the  rest  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  under  Colonel  Miles.  As  soon  as  White  learned  of 
Lee’s  advance  upon  the  Potomac,  he  retreated  to  Winchester  and  oc¬ 
cupied  Martinsburg,  while  Miles  was  cut  off  from  Washington  by 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  had  crossed  the  river  near  Leesburg.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  garrison  to  pass  into  Mary¬ 
land  and  join  the  troops  organized  to  resist  the  Confederate  advance. 
When  the  latter  passed  the  Potomac,  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Martins¬ 
burg  lost  all  value  to  them,  for  the  railway  through  those  places 
took  a  different  course  from  the  one  they  were  following.  The 
Unionists,  therefore,  who  stayed  on  the  Virginia  side  simply  invited 
the  enemy  to  capture  them. 

This  plain  truth  suggests  the  question  why  it  was  that  the  Feder- 
als  attempted  to  hold  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  folly  belonged  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  alone,  who,  sitting  in  his  office  at  Washington,  sent 
peremptory  orders  that  the  post  should  be  defended  to  the  last. 
Lee,  at  Frederick,  learning  that  the  Union  garrison  was  still  there, 

Barbara  Frietchie’s  work  is  o’er, 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raid  no  more. 

Honor  to  her!  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall’s  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie’s  grave, 

Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town. 

No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Whittier’s  poem,  even  though  investigation 
has  shown  that  the  incident  on  which  it  was  founded  is  fiction. 
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decided  to  capture  it.  He,  therefore,  suspended  his  advance  north¬ 
ward  for  a  few  days. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  Confederate  army  marched  toward 
the  upper  Potomac,  entering  the  mountainous  section  of  Maryland. 
Jackson,  with  his  three  divisions,  in  addition  to  three  other  divisions, 
was  detached  and  directed  to  capture  Harper’s  Ferry.  He  was  to 
march  by  way  of  Sharpsburg,  crossing  the  Potomac  above  Harper’s 
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Perry  and  approach  by  the  rear.  McLaws,  with  two  divisions, 
was  to  go  by  way  of  Middleton  on  the  direct  road  to  the  ferry,  and 
occupy  Maryland  Heights,  while  Walker  with  his  division  was  to 
cross  below  the  post  and  seize  Loudon  Heights.  It  was  intended 
that  the  surrender  should  be  forced  on  the  13th,  when  the  captors 
would  rejoin  Lee  on  his  northward  march. 

McClellan  all  this  time  was  cautiously  following  Lee,  and  watch-  The 
ing  his  movements.  General  Banks  remained  in  charge  of  the  de- 
fences  of  Washington.  The  advance  of  the  Union  army  began  on 
the  4th  of  September,  McClellan  himself  taking  the  field  on  the  7th. 

It  was  known  that  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates  had  crossed 
into  Maryland,  but  the  precise  intentions  of  Lee  could  not  be  known. 
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McClellan,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
circumspection  for  several  days,  so  as  to  cover  both  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  follow  the  enemy  into 
Pennsylvania. 

McClellan’s  general  course  was  northwesterly,  his  points  of  des¬ 
tination  being  Frederick  and  its  neighborhood.  His  army  advanced 
in  five  columns,  extending  across  the  region  between  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway  and  the  Potomac.  His  left  rested  on  the  river,  and 
the  right  reached  as  far  as  Cooksville.  September  14th,  Burnside 
and  Sumner,  each  with  two  corps,  were  at  South  Mountain  ;  Frank¬ 
lin’s  corps  and  Couch’s  division  at  Burkettsville ;  and  Sykes’s  division 
at  Middletown. 

Let  us  see  what  took  place  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Singular  results  flow  from  the  most  unexpected  causes.  General 
Halleck  did  a  foolish  thing  in  persisting  in  his  defence  of  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  General  Lee  followed  only  the  dictates  of  ordinary  gen¬ 
eralship  in  capturing  it ;  yet  events  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  re¬ 
sult  was  disastrous  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

Stonewall  Jackson  entered  Martinsburg  on  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 2th,  securing  a  large  amount  of  abandoned  stores.  Pushing 
on,  he  struck  the  Federal  outer  line  on  Bolivar  Heights,  in  the  rear 
of  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  next  morning.  General  Hill,  still  in  advance, 
bivouacked  near  Halltown,  two  miles  from  Bolivar  Heights.  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  now  set  out  to  learn  whether  McLaws  and  Walker  had 
arrived.  His  signals  were  promptly  answered  from  the  mountains 
opposite,  whereupon  he  sent  couriers  to  Maryland  and  Loudon 
Heights  to  find  whether  the  two  divisions  were  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  assault. 

The  couriers  brought  back  word  that  Walker  was  in  position,  and 
that  McLaws  was  rapidly  pushing  his  way  up  Maryland  Heights. 
The  hour  he  arrived  Harper’s  Ferry  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Confederates,  who  could  pour  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  into  the 
valley  that  would  annihilate  the  garrison. 

The  defence  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  such  a 
name,  was  so  imbecile  as  to  raise  the  charge  of  treachery  and  lead  to 
an  official  investigation.  Colonel  Miles  posted  a  strong  force  on 
Maryland  Heights,  the  loftiest  of  the  three  mountain  peaks  in  that 
region;  but  most  of  his  command  was  in  the  basin  below.  Had  he 
kept  all  of  them  on  the  Heights,  they  could  have  held  the  post  with- 
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out  difficulty  until  the  arrival  of  Franklin,  who  was  hurrying  to  his 
assistance.  Even  then,  their  straining  ears  almost  heard  the  boom 
of  the  signal-guns  that  Franklin  kept  firing  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  beleaguered  commander,  who  had  sent  word  that  he  could  hold 
out  for  several  days. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  bord,  away  up  on  Maryland  Heights,  discov¬ 
ered  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  actually 
coming  toward  him, 
he  made  but  a  slight 
show  of  resistance, 
spiked  his  guns,  pitch¬ 
ed  them  over  the  rocks, 
and  rushed  pellmell 
down  to  Harper’s 
Ferry,  thus  adding  to 
the  thousands  of  vic¬ 
tims  already  awaiting 
their  doom.  All  three 
of  the  mountain  peaks 
were  swarming  with 
Confederates,  whose 
cheers  rang  back  and 
forth  over  the  heads  of  the  garrison  in  the  death-trap  Lelow.  The 
investment  was  complete,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
September  15th  a  plunging  fire  was  opened  upon  the  garrison.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour,  Colonel  Miles  called  his  officers  together 
and  told  them  it  was  useless  to  resist  any  longer.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  surrender.  No  one  could  doubt  this  fact,  and  the 
white  flag  was  run  up.  The  token  was  not  at  once  recognized 
through  the  smoke,  and  several  shots  were  fired  after  the  surrender. 
The  last  struck  and  mortally  wounded  Colonel  Miles.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  he  met  death  in  this  manner.  Harper’s  Ferry  was 
captured,  and  Colonel  White  surrendered  nearly  twelve  thousand 
men,  seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery,  thirteen  thousand  small  arms, 
and  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 

Meanwhile  the  Union  army  reached  Frederick  September  12th, 
and  was  joyfully  received.  It  was  learned  that  Lee’s  army  had 
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marched  away  from  the  city  during  the  two  previous  days,  taking  the 
roads  to  Boonsboro’  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  This  rendered  it  necessary 
to  force  the  passes  through  the  Catoctin  and  South  Mountain  ranges, 
and  secure  possession  of  Boonsboro’  and  Rohrersville  before  aid  could 
be  sent  to  Colonel  Miles. 

An  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune  now  befell  the  Union  army. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  a  Union  officer  picked  up  a  piece  of 
paper  in  the  house  that  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  had  used  as  his  headquar¬ 
ters  while  in  Frederick.  He  noticed  the  heading,  “Headquarters 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Special  Orders,  No.  191,”  and  with 
wondering  curiosity  read  the  following  important  paper,  which  had 
been  dropped  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  and  was  left  lying  on  the  floor 
unnoticed  until  found  by  the  Union  officer: 

“  Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

“  September  9,  1862. 

“Special  Orders,  No.  191. 

“  The  army  will  resume  its  march  to-morrow,  taking  the  Hagers¬ 
town  road.  General  Jackson’s  command  will  form  the  advance,  and, 
after  passing  Middleton,  with  such  portion  as  he  may  select,  will 
take  the  route  to  Sharpsburg,  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  point,  and  by  Friday  night  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  capture  such  of  the  enemy  as  may  be  at  Martins- 
burg,  and  intercept  such  as  may  attempt  to  escape  from  Harper’s 
Ferry. 

“  General  Longstreet’s  command  will  pursue  the  same  road  as  far 
as  Boonsboro’,  where  it  will  halt  with  the  reserve,  supply,  and  baggage 
trains  of  the  army. 

“  General  Me  Laws,  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  Gen.  R.  H. 
Anderson,  will  follow  General  Longstreet.  On  reaching  Middleton, 
he  will  take  the  route  to  Harper’s  F'erry,  and  by  Friday  morning 
possess  himself  of  the  Maryland  Heights  and  endeavor  to  capture  the 
enemy  at  Harper’s  F'erry  and  vicinity. 

“  General  Walker  with  his  division,  after  accomplishing  the  object 
in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  will  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheek’s  F"ord 
and  ascend  its  right  bank  to  Lovettsville,  take  possession  of  Loudon 
Heights  if  practicable  by  Friday  morning,  Key’s  F'ord  on  his  left, 
and  the  road  between  the  end  of  the  mountain  and  the  Potomac  on 
his  right.  He  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  co-operate  with  General 
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McLaws  and  General  Jackson  in  intercepting  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy. 

“  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill’s  division  will  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  army, 
pursuing  the  road  taken  by  the  main  body.  The  reserve,  artillery 
ordnance,  and  supply  trains,  etc.,  will  precede  General  Hill. 

“  General  Stuart  will  detach  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  accompany 
the  commands  of  Generals  Longstreet,  Jackson,  and  McLaws,  and 
with  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry  will  cover  the  route  of  the  army 
and  bring  up  all  stragglers  that  may  have  been  left  behind. 

“  The  commands  of  Generals  Jackson,  McLaws,  and  Walker,  after 
accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  they  were  detached,  will  join 
the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Boonsboro’  or  Hagerstown.” 

Was  such  carelessness  ever  known?  There  was  the  whole  detailed 
plan  of  Lee’s  campaign,  the  very  information  for  which  McClellan 
would  have  given  a  fortune.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  acted 
promptly  upon  the  intelligence  thus  providentially  placed  in  his 
hands. 

General  Pleasonton  was  ordered  to  send  Reynolds’  brigade  and  a 
section  of  artillery  towards  Gettysburg,  and  Rush’s  regiment  in  the 
direction  of  Jefferson  to  communicate  with  Franklin,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry  and  a  section  of 
artillery,  and  to  hasten  with  the  rest  of  his  force  towards  Middletown 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  skirmishing  with  the  Confederates,  who 
were  driven  from  several  strong  positions.  In  the  afternoon,  d  urn- 
er’s  Gap  of  the  South  Mountain  was  reached,  where  the  enemy  was 
found  in  force  and  prepared  to  make  a  stand. 

At  this  point  the  South  Mountain  is  about  a  fifth  of  a  mile  high, 
and  is  crossed  at  nearly  right  angles  by  the  national  road  from  Pred- 
erick  to  Hagerstown,  through  Turner’s  Gap,  some  four  hundred  feet 
in  depth. 

General  Pleasonton  continued  his  reconnaissance  on  the  14th; 
Gibson’s  battery,  and,  later,  Benjamin’s  battery,  were  placed  so 
as  to  secure  a  direct  fire  on  the  enemy’s  position  in  the  Gap. 
General  Cox’s  division  left  camp  at  Middletown  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  the  first  brigade  reaching  the  scene  of 
action  about  three  hours  later.  They  were  sent  up  the  old  Sharps- 
burg  road  by  General  Pleasonton,  to  learn  whether  the  enemy  held 
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Period  VI  the  crest  on  that  side.  The  Confederates  were  found  to  be  there  in 
The  war  large  force. 

FOR  0 

the  Union  General  Cox  having  arrived  with  the  other  brigade,  and  word  hav- 

I86I  0  iii 

TO  ing  been  received  from  General  Reno  that  the  column  would  be  sup- 
—  ported  by  the  whole  corps,  the  division  was  directed  to  assault  the 
position.  Two  twenty-pounder  Parrotts  and  two  sections  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  were  left  in  the  rear  near  the  turnpike,  where  they  did  effective 
work  during  the  day.  Scammon’s  brigade,  protected  by  skirmishers, 
moved  up  the  slope  to  the  left  of  the  road,  with  a  view  of  turning  the 
enemy’s  right.  The  latter,  from  behind  stone  walls  and  the  edges  of 
timber,  poured  in  a  hot  fire,  while  a  battery  sent  in  canister  and 
Opening  case-shot;  but  the  brigade  pushed  on  and  gained  the  crest.  Colonel 
Battle  Crooke’s  brigade  advanced  in  columns  at  supporting  distance,  and  a 
section  of  McCullan’s  battery  was  moved  up  and  opened  with  canis¬ 
ter  at  short  range.  After  doing  considerable  execution,  it  was  si¬ 
lenced  and  compelled  to  withdraw.  A  regiment  of  Crooke’s  brigade 
was  next  deployed  on  Scammon’s  left,  and  the  other  two  in  his  rear. 
More  than  once  they  relieved  the  hard-pressed  regiments  in  front. 
Several  times  the  enemy  made  desperate  efforts  to  retake  the  crest, 
but  were  repulsed.  Convinced  that  it  could  not  be  recaptured  in 
this  fashion,  they  moved  their  battery  farther  to  the  right  and 
formed  columns  on  both  the  Federal  flanks. 

It  was  now  midday,  and  a  lull  in  the  battle  lasted  a  couple  of 
hours,  during  which  the  rest  of  the  corps  was  coming  up,  Wilcox’s 
division  being  the  first  to  reach  the  ground.  General  Pleasonton  di¬ 
rected  him  to  take  the  position  on  the  right,  afterwards  occupied  by 
Hooker.  While  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  General  Reno  ordered  him 
to  move  up  the  old  Sharpsburg  road  and  post  himself  to  the  right, 
overlooking  the  turnpike. 

By  recpiest  of  General  Cox,  two  regiments  were  detached  to  his 
support.  A  section  of  Cooke’s  battery  was  placed  in  position  near 
the  bend  of  the  road  on  the  crest,  and  opened  on  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries  across  the  Gap.  Just  as  the  division  was  about  to  deploy  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  the  Confederates  opened  with  a  battery  which 
enfiladed  the  road  at  that  point,  sent  Cooke’s  cannoneers  flying,  and 
created  a  short  panic,  during  which  the  guns  narrowly  escaped  cap¬ 
ture.  The  79th  New  York  and  17th  Michigan  quickly  rallied, 
changed  front  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  advanced  to  protect  the  guns, 
which  Captain  Cooke  had  not  left.  Matters  were  soon  steadied,  and 
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the  division  formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  Cox,  keeping  themselves 
hidden  as  much  as  they  could  under  the  hillside  until  the  whole  line 
advanced.  During  that  time,  the  division  was  exposed  not  only  to 
the  lire  of  the  battery  in  front,  but  to  the  batteries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pike.  The  loss  was  severe. 

Some  time  before  this,  Generals  Burnside  and  Reno  reached  the 
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base  of  the  mountain.  The  former  ordered  the  latter  to  advance  the 
divisions  of  Sturgis  and  Rodman  to  the  crest  held  by  Cox  and  Wil¬ 
cox,  and  to  assail  the  enemy’s  position  with  his  entire  force  as  soon 
as  he  was  apprised  that  Hooker,  who  was  about  to  attack  on  the 
right,  was  well  up  the  mountain.  General  Reno  now  went  to  the 
front  and  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  having  learned  all  about  the 
positions  from  General  Pleasonton.  A  little  before  this,  McClellan 
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arrived  at  the  point  occupied  by  Burnside,  and  his  headquarters  were 
there  until  the  end  of  the  battle.  General  Sturgis  reached  the  scene 
of  action  between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  McClellan’s 
order  for  the  whole  line  to  move  forward  and  capture  or  silence  the 
Confederate  batteries  was  obeyed  with  great  ardor.  The  enemy 
made  a  determined  resistance,  charging  the  approaching  columns 
with  a  dash  that  it  seemed  would  sweep  everything  before  it.  But 
the  advance  of  the  Unionists  was  resistless,  and  the  enemy  was 
routed  at  every  point. 

The  chief  loss  fell  upon  Wilcox’s  division.  The  Confederate 
battery  was  discovered  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  a  gorge,  beyond 
reach  of  the  infantry.  The  Federals,  however,  made  things  so  warm 
that  they  compelled  its  removal,  though  the  battery  across  the  gap 
kept  up  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell. 

Cooke’s  battery  reopened  fire.  Sturgis’s  division  was  moved  to 
the  front  of  Wilcox,  occupying  the  new  ground  captured  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  slope,  and  his  artillery  opened  on  the  batteries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gap.  The  Confederates  made  an  effort  to 
turn  the  Federal  left,  but  were  driven  back  by  Fairchild’s  brigade 
and  Clark’s  battery.  At  this  time  night  was  beginning  to  close  in 
upon  the  scene. 

Just  as  it  became  dark,  the  Confederates  made  another  attempt  to 
regain  their  lost  ground.  The  struggle  lasted  a  couple  of  hours, 
several  charges  of  the  enemy  having  been  made  and  repulsed,  and 
finally,  when  the  battle  ceased,  the  Union  forces  held  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain.  General  Reno,  an  old  classmate  of  McClellan 
at  West  Point,  was  killed  just  before  dusk,  while  making  a  recon¬ 
naissance.  Of  him  McClellan  says :  “  He  was  a  skilful  soldier,  a 
brave  and  honest  man.”  All  firing  was  over  by  ten  o’clock,  the 
troops  sleeping  on  their  arms  and  ready  to  resume  the  battle  at  day¬ 
light.  The  Confederates,  however,  had  had  more  than  enough,  and, 
during  the  darkness,  they  quietly  folded  their  tents  and  stole  away, 
abandoning  their  wounded  and  leaving  large  numbers  of  dead  on  the 
field. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  left  of  the  main  column, 
General  Hooker  was  actively  engaged  on  the  right.  His  corps  had 
left  the  Monocacy  early  in  the  morning,  the  advance  reaching  Catoc- 
tin  a  little  past  midday.  About  the  same  time,  Meade’s  division  was 
ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Reno.  It  left  Catoctin  Creek 
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about  two  o’clock,  and  turned  off  to  the  right  from  the  main  road  to 
Mount  Tabor  church,  where  General  Hooker  was,  and  deployed  a 
little  way  in  advance,  its  right  resting  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
turnpike.  Several  shots  were  fired  from  a  Confederate  battery  on 
the  mountain  side,  but  they  did  no  particular  damage. 

The  Unionists  were  probably  a  little  more  numerous  than  the 
Confederates,  but  that  advantage  was  more  than  offset  by  Lee’s 
superiority  of  position  on  the  crest  and  sides  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  was  an  abundance  of  woods,  rocks,  ledges,  and  all  kinds  of  de¬ 
fence,  that  could  be  turned  to  the  best  account  by  the  defenders. 
From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  chief  manoeuvring  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  assailants,  and  the  ground  could  not  have  been  more 
unfavorable.  Nevertheless,  the  Union  victory  was  complete.  The 
Union  army  lost  312  killed,  1,234  wounded,  and  22  missing. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  going 
on,  a  fight  took  place  at  Crampton’s  Pass,  between  a  division  under 
General  Franklin  and  the  enemy,  who  was  found  in  the  rear  of 
Burketts vi lie,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  with  large  numbers  of 
infantry  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  artillery  with  which  to 
defend  the  approaches  to  the  pass.  With  the  same  cool  daring  as 
at  South  Mountain,  the  Unionists  pressed  the  foe,  and  after  three 
hours’  severe  fighting  drove  him  from  the  crest  and  sent  him  flying 
down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  and 
the  engagement  at  Crampton’s  Pass  took  place  at  the  very  time  that 
the  investment  of  Harper’s  Ferry  was  going  on.  The  surrender  of 
the  latter  followed  only  a  few  hours  after  McClellan’s  victory. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  loss  of  Harper’s  berry  led  to  a  court 
of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  case.  The  court  met  in  Washington  on 
the  25  th  of  September,  and  their  report  appeared  a  few  weeks  later. 
It  said  that  the  incapacity  of  Colonel  Miles,  amounting  almost  to 
imbecility,  led  to  the  shameful  surrender  of  this  important  post. 
The  report  also  condemned  the  military  incapacity  of  Colonel  bord 
(who  it  will  be  remembered  threw  his  cannon  from  Maryland  Heights 
and  scrambled  down  with  his  men  to  join  Colonel  Miles)  in  such  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  cross  to  the  Confederate  side  and  see  what  was  going  on. 

When  General  McLaws,  who  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
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Harper’s  Ferry,  learned  that  the  Unionists  had  taken  Crampton’s 
Pass,  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  perilous  position.  If  he  fell  back  along 
the  river  shore  at  the  base  of  Maryland  Heights  he  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  Franklin, 
who  was  already  close  at  hand,  would  assail  his  rear.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  no  other  line  of  retreat  open  to  him,  so  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  stay  and  fight  it  out,  no  matter  how  long  it  took. 

McLaws  therefore  left  but  a  single  regiment  to  hold  Maryland 
Heights,  while  the  rest  of  his  force  took  position  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
hardly  two  miles  from  Crampton’s  Pass,  from  which  PTanklin’s  sol¬ 
diers  were  advancing  into  the  valley.  The  audacity  of  McLaws  de¬ 
ceived  Franklin,  and,  since  night  was  at  hand,  nothing  was  done  that 
evening. 

The  Confederate  leader  believed  he  would  be  attacked  early  the 
next  morning,  but  Franklin,  still  supposing  the  enemy  to  be  much 
stronger  than  he,  began  manoeuvring  for  a  position  from  which  his 
artillery  could  command  the  Confederate  line.  McLaws  was  grimly 
awaiting  the  onslaught,  when  a  courier  dashed  into  his  lines  with 
the  news  that  Harper’s  Ferry  had  surrendered,  and  he  was  not  to 
lose  an  hour  in  withdrawing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  and 
hastening  to  Lee. 

McLaws  did  his  duty  well.  He  crossed  over  to  Harper’s  Ferry 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  surrender,  and  the  next  morning  went 
into  camp  at  Halltown,  where  he  gave  his  men  a  much-needed  rest. 
The  march  was  resumed  the  next  day,  and  shortly  after  daylight  on 
the  17th  he  joined  Lee  at  Sharpsburg. 

As  soon  as  the  Confederates  withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
McClellan  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  He  had  not  advanced  far, 
however,  when  the  heads  of  his  columns  were  checked  at  Antietam 
Creek,  a  small  tributary  flowing  into  the  Potomac  six  miles  above 
Harper’s  P'erry.  On  the  hills  west  of  this  little  stream,  General  Lee 
had  halted  his  army  and  prepared  for  battle.  He  had  retreated  as 
far  as  he  intended  to  go,  and  was  now  at  bay. 

Although  General  Lee  had  made  a  successful  march  on  his  way 
north,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  things  had  gone  wrong 
with  him.  The  capture  of  Harper’s  Ferry  was  easy,  but  it  necessarily 
occupied  several  days  of  incalculable  value.  The  worst,  however, 
was  the  discovery  by  McClellan  of  “  Special  Orders  No.  1 9 1 ,”  by 
which  Lee’s  whole  plan  of  campaign  was  revealed  to  his  enemy. 
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Furthermore,  the  Confederate  army  seemed  to  be  going  to  pieces 
from  straggling.  The  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  weary  continued  to 
drop  out  of  the  ranks,  until  Lee  bitterly  declared  that  his  army 
must  soon  pass  out  of  existence.  He  was  compelled  to  turn  at  bay, 
and  give  battle,  to  allow  his  stragglers  time  to  join  him.  The  Con¬ 
federate  force  that  had  faced  about  on  the  west  bank  of  Antietam 
Creek  numbered,  at  the  opening  of  the  battle,  barely  forty  thousand 
men. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Lee  chose  a  strong  position.  The  Poto¬ 
mac  was  at  his  back,  and  its  remarkable  sinuosities  were  of  a 
character  to  afford  admirable  protection  to  his  flanks.  In  the 
middle  of  the  little  peninsula  was  the  small  town  of  Sharpsburg. 
Four  roads  issue  from  this  place:  the  upper  one  running  almost 
due  north  toward  Hagerstown,  the  second  southwest  toward  Shep- 
herdstown,  the  third  southeast  to  Rohrersville,  crossing  Antietam 
Creek  near  Sharpsburg,  and  the  fourth  to  the  northeast  through 
Keedysville  on  the  Antietam,  to  Boonsboro’.  Thus  from  Sharpsburg 
as  a  hub  extend  four  roads  like  spokes  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Confederates  was  a  rough,  wooded 
plateau,  sloping  to  the  banks  of  the  Antietam,  which  was  there  a 
deep  stream  with  only  a  few  fords,  and  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges. 
The  enemy’s  artillery  was  posted  on  every  available  point,  while 
their  reserves,  being  hidden  from  sight,  could  move  back  and  forth 
without  being  seen,  and  could  quickly  re-enforce  any  part  of  the 
battle-line. 

It  was  by  the  road  leading  northeast  from  Sharpsburg  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  came  in  sight  of  the  Confederate 
forces  on  the  evening  of  September  15th.  General  Lee  had  posted 
his  men  so  as  to  guard  two  of  the  stone  bridges  across  the  creek, 
the  other  being  so  far  off  that  it  was  considered  of  no  importance. 

There  were  a  number  of  accessible  fords,  however,  and  instead  of 

* 

coming  close  to  the  stream  to  defend  these,  Lee  formed  his  battle¬ 
line  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac,  so  as  to  close  the  peninsula  and 
rest  the  end  of  his  line  on  that  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  it  was  found  that  he  had  changed  the 
position  of  his  batteries.  Indeed,  his  army  had  been  arriving  all 
night,  and  one  reason  why  he  halted  was  to  prevent  McClellan  from 
gathering  them  up  in  detail.  All  the  forenoon  of  the  16th  was  spent 
66 
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Period  vi  in  reconnoitring,  examining  the  ground,  locating  fords,  bringing  up 
The  war  the  ammunition  and  the  supply-trains  that  had  fallen  to  the  rear. 

FOR  ~ 

™E 86i°N  Impressive  was  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  line 

TO  was  marked  by  a  church,  within  whose  humble  walls  had  been  pro- 

— 5  claimed  for  so  many  years  the  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 

will  toward  men.  The  famous  “  Dunker  Church”  is  just  west  of 
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the  Hagerstown  turnpike,  and  about  equally  distant  from  Sharpsburg, 
the  Potomac,  and  Antietam  Creek. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Confederates  opened  a  fire  of  artillery 
on  our  guns  in  position.  It  was  immediately  answered,  and  the 
enemy’s  fire  silenced,  but  it  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  through 
the  day. 

By  daylight,  all  of  McClellan’s  army  had  arrived,  excepting  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  those  of  Morell  and  Couch. 
The  plan  of  the  Union  commander  was  to  attack  Lee’s  left  with  the 
corps  of  Hooker  ard  Mansfield,  supported  by  Sumner’s  and  Frank¬ 
lin’s,  should  they  be  required.  If  the  assault  proved  successful  at 
this  point,  Burnside’s  corps  would  be  hurled  against  the  enemy’s  ex¬ 
treme  right,  carrying  which,  he  was  to  push  along  the  crest  toward 
our  right.  Whenever  either  of  these  flank  movements  should  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  Union  centre  would  charge  with  all  the  forces  at  hand. 
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McClellan  was  in  readiness  by  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  be¬ 
gin  the  great  battle  of  Antietam — or  Sharpsburg,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  South.  His  corps  had  deployed  along  the  hills  on  the  east  of 
Antietam  Creek  and  opened 
with  artillery  on  the  enemy. 

Burnside,  with  the  Ninth 
Corps,  was  stationed  among 
the  hills  south  of  the 
Rohrersville  road,  in  front 
of  the  Confederate  right, 
from  which  he  was  separated 
by  the  stone  bridge  spanning 
the  creek. 

The  first  line  of  Sykes’s 
division  was  on  the  left,  and 
Richardson  on  the  right  of 
the  Keedysville  road,  where 
it  ran  over  the  hills.  These 
were  the  positions  they  had 
taken  the  day  before.  The 
other  two  divisions  of  Sum¬ 
ner’s  corps  were  posted  in 
the  rear  of  Richardson. 

Hooker  was  at  the  right,  on 
the  heights  from  which  the 

road  slopes  towards  Antietam  Creek.  Immediately  behind  him  was 
Mansfield’s  corps,  and  Pleasonton  and  his  cavalry  occupied  the  fords 
and  the  upper  bridge  of  the  creek.  The  total  was  something  more 
than  sixty  thousand  men,  many  of  whom,  however,  were  new  recruits 


s 


■  ■ 


JOSEPH  HOOKER 


who  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  while  the  Confederates  were 
veterans,  every  one  of  them. 

The  Confederate  army  was  less  in  numbers  than  its  opponent,  but, 
as  we  have  just  said,  all  the  soldiers  had  received  their  baptism  of 
fire,  and  they  were  veterans.  They  had  the  benefit  of  an  unusually 
strong  position,  and  were  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  of  officers. 

On  the  Confederate  right  was  Longstreet,  D.  H.  Hill  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  two  holding  the  hills  that  overlook  the  Keedysville  and 
Rohrersville  roads,  the  chief  part  of  the  artillery  being  concentrated 
in  front  so  as  to  cover  the  passes  of  the  creek.  On  the  extreme  left 
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the  impetuous  Hood  was  posted  with  his  two  brigades,  while  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  with  his  weakened  divisions  did  his  best  to  cover  the 
broad  opening  between  Hood’s  right  and  Hill’s  left.  He  formed 
the  attenuated  link,  so  to  speak,  that  was  meant  to  bind  the  forces  of 
Hood  and  Hill  together. 

A  fog  had  hung  over  the  two  armies,  but  it  lifted  now  and  then, 
and  they  saluted  each  other  with  their  destructive  artillery.  This 
went  on  until  about  two  o’clock,  when  Hooker  moved  forward  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  Antietam  at  the  upper  bridge  and  fords 
that  were  held  by  our  cavalry,  and  assailing  the  Confederate  left.  It 
appeared  to  McClellan  that  it  was  easier  to  do  this  than  to  succeed 
by  a  direct  attack  in  front. 

Burnside  was  to  keep  his  original  position  on  the  Rohrersville 
road,  while  the  rest  of  our  army  was  to  hold  itself  ready  to  follow 
Hooker  across  the  creek  and  support  him  in  his  assault. 

“  Fighting  Jo”  took  up  his  task  with  his  usual  vim,  and  had  not 
far  to  go  when  he  encountered  Jackson’s  outposts,  supported  by 
Hood,  who  rushed  forward  from  Dunker  Church.  The  battle  of 
Antietam,  therefore,  opened  in  the  large  clearing  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  church.  The  struggle  would  have  been  desperate  but  for 
the  darkness,  which  put  an  end  to  it  for  the  time. 

That  night  Mansfield’s  corps  crossed  the  Antietam  and  took  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  rear  of  Hooker.  Sumner  was  ordered  to  follow  at  day¬ 
break  with  the  Second  Corps.  Franklin  with  Slocum  and  Smith’s 
divisions  was  to  advance  from  Pleasant  Valley  at  the  same  time  with 
Porter,  all  being  instructed  to  reach  the  battle-ground  by  ten  o’clock. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  McClellan’s  arrangement  was  to  employ 
the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  exception  of  Couch’s  di¬ 
vision,  to  crush  Lee’s  army. 

Lee  read  the  purpose  of  the  Union  commander.  He  strengthened 
his  left  wing  by  sending  Jackson  to  the  support  of  Hood  in  the 
woods,  where  they  had  made  so  gallant  a  stand  the  night  before.  D. 
H.  Hill  in  the  centre  held  himself  ready  to  help  Jackson  whenever 
necessary. 

Hooker  impatiently  awaited  the  dawn  of  the  17th,  and  at  the 
earliest  moment  he  advanced  to  the  assault.  McClellan  intended  that 
his  attack  should  be  so  powerful  that  Lee  would  be  compelled  to 
send  most  of  his  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Dunker  Church.  Thus 
the  way  would  be  opened  for  Burnside  to  charge  across  the  lower 
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bridge.  The  plan  was  a  good  one,  but  it  required  the  unhesitating 
co-operation  of  all  the  officers. 

The  fog  of  the  previous  day  had  vanished  and  the  morning  was 
clear  and  beautiful.  Hooker’s  advance  was  in  three  divisions  :  Double¬ 
day  on  the  right,  Meade  in  the  centre,  and  Ricketts  on  the  left. 
Meade  had  not  gone  far  when  he  received  a  hot  fire  from  Starke’s 
division,  which  had  relieved  Hood  and  was  screened  behind  rocks, 
stumps,  trees,  and  everything  that  gave  shelter. 
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The  fight  for  the  possession  of  this  wood  was  of  the  most 
furious  character,  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  yet 
taken  place.  Men  fell  by  the  scores,  but  the  Confederates  held 

their  ground. 

Exasperated  by  the  savageness  of  the  attack,  Hooker  threw  his 
three  divisions  against  the  enemy.  Besides,  he  was  supported  by 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Antietam,  whose 
havoc  among  Jackson’s  troops,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  equal  that  of 

the  musketry. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  Confederates  began  slowly  falling  back 
until  they  reached  the  broad  clearing  in  the  rear  of  the  woods.  Ar¬ 
riving  there,  they  dashed  across  the  open  space  into  the  forest  on  the 
east,  beyond  the  Hagerstown  turnpike.  Hooker  pressed  hard  after 
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them,  confident  that  he  had  the  Confederates  on  the  run,  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  so. 

Stuart’s  horse  artillery  was  in  the  hills  that  fringed  the  woods  on 
the  west  of  Dunker  Church,  and  commanding  the  piece  of  forest 
where  the  Confederates  had  run  for  shelter.  Stuart’s  artillery  held 
Doubleday  in  check,  while  Ricketts  on  the  left  was  fighting  fiercely 
with  D.  H.  Hill’s  brigades  that  had  been  sent  from  the  Confederate 
centre  to  the  support  of  Jackson. 

Meanwhile,  Meade  was  roughly  handled  and  had  suffered  severely. 
While  hurrying  toward  the  Hagerstown  pike  he  received  a  destruc¬ 
tive  volley  of  musketry.  The  Confederate  Lawton,  held  in  reserve 
with  his  division  near  Dunker  Church,  was  despatched  by  Jackson  to 
the  help  of  Starke,  who  was  sorely  pressed.  The  fire  upon  the 
Unionists  now  became  so  hot  that  they  broke  for  cover.  Seeing 
them  on  the  run,  Lawton  ordered  a  charge.  Starke  supported  it,  and 
the  Confederates  were  driving  Hooker  from  the  field,  when  the 
Union  General  Mansfield,  who  had  been  sent  for  in  great  haste,  ar¬ 
rived  and  gave  the  help  that  saved  Hooker. 

The  latter  would  not  admit  that  his  chance  had  passed.  He  was 
wrathfully  eager  to  be  “  up  and  at  it  again.”  Re-forming  his  broken 
line  with  the  best  brigade  in  the  centre,  he  dashed  back  to  the  assault. 
He  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but  was  received  with  the  same 
fearful  fire  as  before,  and  driven  tumultuously  back. 

General  Mansfield  rushed  his  men  into  battle.  He  deployed  his 
two  divisions  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  in  the  clearing,  while  in  the 
woods  to  the  east  Greene  attacked  Hill,  who  had  assailed  Ricketts. 
General  Williams  on  the  right  charged  across  the  Hagerstown  pike 
with  his  troops  and  strove  desperately  to  drive  out  the  Confederates 
from  the  woods  and  hills  to  the  west,  that  he  might  flank  those  de¬ 
fending  the  position  near  Dunker  Church.  Starke  was  killed,  Law- 
ton,  who  succeeded  him,  wounded,  and  the  loss  of  life  among  the 
officers  and  men  of  Jackson’s  command  was  so  great  that  they  fell 
back  before  the  resistless  attack. 

But  the  Union  loss  was  fearful.  Mansfield  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  Hartsuff  of  Hooker’s  corps  and  Crawford  of  Mansfield’s  corps 
were  wounded.  Hooker  himself  was  shot  through  the  foot,  and,  after 
fainting  with  pain,  was  carried  from  the  field.  The  ground  in  each 
of  the  patches  of  woods  and  the  clearing  were  strewn  with  dead 
bodies.  The  fighters  could  not  always  step  over  the  inanimate  forms, 
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but  were  often  forced  to  tread  upon  them  where  they  lay  two  and 
three  deep.  Hundreds  of  the  latter  were  not  dead,  but  dying,  and 
their  shrieks,  mingling  with  the  crash  of  musketry,  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  yells  of  the 
combatants  made  a  din  beyond 
the  power  of  imagination  to 
picture. 

Sumner’s  corps,  reaching  the 
field,  was  instantly  engaged  in 
the  furious  battle.  It  received 
so  destructive  a  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  shell  from  the  en¬ 
emy’s  breastworks  and  batteries 
that  the  line  gave  way  in  sev¬ 
eral  places.  Generals  Sedgwick 
and  Dana  were  wounded,  while 
General  Richardson  on  the  left 
was  mortally  hurt,  and  General 
Meagher  was  disabled  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

Lee  saw  his  peril,  and  hurried 
all  the  reinforcements  he  could 
spare  to  the  left.  In  fact,  his 
whole  centre  and  Hood  in  re¬ 
serve  were  called  to  the  help 
of  Jackson,  who  could  not  withstand  the  prodigious  hammering. 
Hooker’s  men  were  fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery.  Crouching 
behind  trees  and  everything  that  gave  the  least  protection,  they 
fired  as  fast  as  they  could  reload  their  pieces,  which  became 
almost  hot  enough  to  blister  their  hands. 

Unionists  and  Confederates  fought  until  exhausted.  Sumner, 
having  crossed  the  river,  was  hurrying  in  the  direction  of  Hooker’s 
cannon,  and  Lee  found  himself  in  the  alarming  position  of  having 
only  two  divisions  of  Longstreet  with  which  to  defend  the  entire 
line  of  the  Antietam.  In  the  race  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  however, 
McLaws  beat  Franklin,  and,  crossing  the  Potomac  twice,  joined  Lee 
just  in  time  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Dunker  Church.  Sumner,  how¬ 
ever,  in  turn  beat  McLaws  with  his  Second  Corps,  and  the  prospect 
for  the  Confederates  was  gloomy  indeed. 
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Nothing  was  clearer  than  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  Burnside 
to  strike.  McClellan  from  a  commanding  position  was  carefully  fol¬ 
lowing  every  movement  and  varying  phase  of  the  battle.  He  had 
sent  an  order  to  Burnside  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  thirteen 
thousand  men,  and  was  separated  by  only  a  stone  bridge  from  Long- 
street)  to  capture  the  bridge  and  assail  the  enemy.  Instead  of  doing 
as  directed,  Burnside  sent  a  weak  brigade  against  the  guard  at  the 
bridge,  supporting  the  assailants  by  two  regiments  only  from  Stur¬ 
gis’s  division.  The  Confederates  repulsed  them  without  difficulty, 
as  they  did  a  brigade  which  tried  to  cross  some  distance  below.  Two 
more  regiments  renewed  the  charge  at  the  bridge,  but  they  were 
driven  back  as  before.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  no  impression  had 
been  made  on  the  Confederate  right. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  extraordinary  course  of  Burnside. 
McClellan  sent  order  after  order  to  him  to  make  a  general  attack,  but 
all  that  he  did  was  to  forward  small  bodies  of  troops  that  were  re¬ 
pulsed  and  scattered  by  the  Confederates  without  trouble. 

Sumner  and  his  Second  Corps  were  pounding  away  once  more  on 
the  right,  Sedgwick  in  the  advance,  with  French  close  behind  him. 
Forming  his  division  in  column  by  deployed  brigades,  Sedgwick 
entered  the  east  side  of  the  clearing,  and,  charging  diagonally  across 
it,  forced  back  Hood’s  brigades,  who  were  fighting  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry.  Sedgwick  pushed  on  until  he  reached  the  Hagerstown  pike, 
across  which  he  rushed  into  the  woods  from  which  Hooker  and  Mans¬ 
field  had  been  driven.  Not  only  was  Dunker  Church  occupied,  but 
the  enemy  was  forced  beyond  the  open  fields  on  the  other  side.  The 
very  impetuosity  of  Sedgwick,  however,  worked  ill  for  him.  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  his  own  blow,  as  it  may  be  said,  threw  him  too  far,  and  his 
flanks  were  exposed.  His  right  was  partly  protected  by  the  woods 
and  by  General  Doubleday,  but  his  left  had  no  such  armor,  and  two 
of  his  divisions  were  beyond  supporting  distance.  Then  was  the 
time,  if  ever,  when  he  needed  reinforcements. 

The  Confederates  wanted  them  just  as  much,  and  they  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  them  first.  McLaws  came  down  on  the  double 
quick  from  Sharpsburg,  with  five  thousand  men,  and,  without  stop¬ 
ping,  they  dashed  with  their  ear-splitting  yells  against  Sedgwick’s 
left.  The  Union  general  faced  his  third  brigade  about,  but  he  was 
not  soon  enough.  The  Confederates  carried  everything  before  them. 
Sedgwick  had  already  been  wounded  three  times,  but  refusing  to 
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leave  the  field,  he  desperately  exerted  himself  to  keep  his  men 
steady.  Back  and  forth  he  dashed,  swinging  his  sword  over  his 
head,  and  shouting  to  his  men  to  stand  firm,  but  the  panic  could  not 
be  checked.  1  he  Unionists  ran  out  of  the  woods  which  they  had 
just  won  by  so  much  heroism.  Williams’s  second  brigade  made  a 
charge,  but  it  availed  nothing,  though  McLaws,  who  faced  the  Fed- 
erals,  was  checked  by  the  heavy  artillery  fire. 


GENERAL  LEE’S  HEADQUARTERS 

Some  time  before  this,  Sumner,  with  the  purpose  of  helping  Sedg¬ 
wick,  ordered  his  other  two  divisions  to  assault,  but  they  were  too 
far  apart.  The  three  columns  of  the  former,  on  arriving  at  the 
cross  road  leading  to  Dunker  Church,  moved  around  the  end  of  the 
wood  to  attack  McLaws’s  right,  but  the  second  line  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  remainder  of  the  two  divisions 
held  its  ground  firmly,  and  soon  encountered  Hill’s  soldiers  to  the 
northeast  of  Dunker  Church. 

Now  that  the  whole  right  were  fighting  for  their  lives,  the  golden 
opportunity  for  Burnside  had  come.  He  had  but  to  charge  across 
that  stone  bridge  in  front  of  him  to  insure  the  rout  of  Lee  s  army, 
brave  and  magnificent  as  it  was.  But  Burnside  gave  no  sign.  Cou¬ 
riers  were  continually  arriving  from  McClellan  with  orders  to  attack, 
without  another  minute’s  delay,  but  the  stones  in  the  little  structure 
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spanning  the  stream  were  no  more  motionless  than  was  the  Union 
officer. 

We  have  heard  it  said  by  the  friends  of  Burnside  that  he  declined 
to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  because  he  was  sure  that  McClel 
lan  did  not  know  the  situation  as  well  as  he,  and  he  believed  the 
force  in  his  front  was  too  powerful  to  be  overcome.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  astounding  tardiness,  amounting  to  positive  disobedience, 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior,  would  have  insured  his  being  summarily 
shot  in  any  other  army  except  our  own. 

General  Lee  was  not  the  one  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  opening  that 
presented  itself.  He  detached  another  division  from  Longstreet’s 
corps,  and  sent  it  to  check  the  Unionists,  who  were  forgingahead  on 
the  left.  This  gave  Burnside  a  still  more  favorable  chance,  but  he 
stirred  not. 

McLaws  was  suffering  from  a  destructive  fire,  and  attacked  the 
first  division  sent  to  the  relief  of  Sedgwick’s  corps.  But  he  was 
unable  to  break  it,  and  farther  along  to  the  Union  left,  General 
Meagher’s  Irish  brigade  was  fighting  with  as  much  vim  as  if  it  were 
a  row  at  Donnybrook.  Again  and  again  the  Confederates  flung 
themselves  against  the  men  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  it  was  like 
the  ocean  dashing  against  the  rocky  shore.  The  Irishmen  held  their 
ground  with  a  gallantry  beyond  praise.  Meagher  himself  was 
wounded  and  taken  off  the  field,  but  Colonel  Burke  was  on  hand,  and 
he  leaped  into  the  fight  like  the  war-horse  that  snuffs  the  battle  afar. 

The  Confederates  followed  their  custom  of  massing  their  forces 
and  hurling  them  against  what  seemed  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
Union  lines.  For  a  time  this  was  ineffective.  -The  Unionists  cap¬ 
tured  the  Roulette  farm  and  re-occupied  the  hills  near  by,  but  the 
Confederates  made  so  desperate  a  stand  in  the  sunken  road  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  At  last  they  were  flanked  by 
a  couple  of  regiments,  and,  after  another  savage  conflict,  the  Union¬ 
ists  gained  possession  of  the  Piper  house. 

The  sun  was  close  to  the  zenith  and  the  Confederate  army  was  in 
great  danger.  If  Burnside  had  charged,  what  a  magnificent  Union 
victory  would  have  been  secured  at  Antietam ! 

The  enemy’s  position  at  Dunker  Church  had  been  turned,  and 
Sedgwick’s  men  had  but  a  little  farther  to  go  to  gain  not  only  the 
clearing,  but  the  woods  through  which,  during  the  forenoon,  victory 
swung  back  and  forth  like  a  pendulum. 
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Pleasonton  had  covered  the  movement  with  three  batteries  of  horse  Period  VI 
artilleiy  and  piotected  his  flank,  driving  out  the  detachments  left  by  TheWar 
Lee  to  guard  the  bridge  of  the  Keedysville  road,  thus  opening  the  THE  Union 
way  for  Porter  to  cross  the  creek  with  his  two  divisions.  But  there  To 
was  trouble  that  could  not  be  overcome.  1865 

The  Union  force  that  had  turned  Dunker  Church  could  not  ad¬ 
vance  without  help.  Hooker’s  and  Mansfield’s  men  were  mingled 


FRANKLIN’S  CROSSING 


with  Sedgwick’s,  and,  at  every  attempt  to  advance,  the  Confederate 
batteries  near  Dunker  Church  enfiladed  them.  Porter  remained  in 
reserve  and  Burnside  remained  inactive. 

But  early  in  the  afternoon,  the  Unionists  were  reinforced  by 
Franklin  with  the  two  strong  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  They 
lost  no  time  in  swinging  into  line  to  the  support  of  the  right.  The  Mutual 
loss  on  each  side,  however,  had  been  so  great  that  neither  could  as-  tion 
sume  the  aggressive.  In  Lee’s  army,  every  reserve  was  fighting, 
while  a  large  number  on  the  Union  side  were  idle.  Lee  shortened 
his  lines  by  withdrawing  his  left  wing  from  Dunker  Church,  which 
was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  Unionists.  A  brigade 
was  also  sent  to  assist  a  battery  in  peril  of  capture  on  the  Hagers¬ 
town  pike,  while  another  brigade  was  hurried  to  the  relief  of  French, 
whose  ammunition  was  running  low. 
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The  Unionists  encountered  McLaws’s  soldiers  in  the  woods  near 
Dunker  Church  and  were  repulsed.  Franklin  massed  all  of  Slo¬ 
cum’s  division  behind  the  church  and  made  ready  to  assault  the  Con¬ 
federate  line.  It  was  during  the  hot  fire  of  the  troops  of  French 
and  Richardson  that  the  latter  officer  was  mortally  wounded. 

Porter,  under  the  protection  of  Pleasonton’s  cavalry,  had  captured 
the  Keedysville  road  and  hurried  six  battalions  of  infantry  to  the 
help  of  the  mounted  batteries  of  the  cavalry  division. 

One  o’clock,  and  Burnside  still  idle.  By  this  time,  McClellan  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  that  the  continual  sending  of  orders  to  him,  only  to  have 
them  disregarded,  was  becoming  monotonous.  He  dispatched  a 
superior  officer  and  instructed  him  not  only  to  deliver  the  order,  but 
to  stay  and  see  that  it  was  obeyed.  This  caused  Burnside  to  do 
something. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  weak  attempts  he  had  made  were 
easily  frustrated  by  the  converging  fire  of  Longstreet,  but  Lee  had 
been  compelled  to  weaken  the  forces  guarding  the  bridge,  in  order 
to  hold  his  lines  at  other  points.  When,  therefore,  Burnside  precip¬ 
itated  General  Ferrero’s  four  regiments,  supported  by  a  strong  force, 
upon  Toombs  and  his  weak  brigade,  they  were  swept  aside.  Al¬ 
though  the  PTderal  loss  was  three  hundred  killed,  they  carried  the 
bridge. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  took  place,  Rodman’s  division  rushed 
across  a  newly  discovered  ford  a  little  way  down  stream,  while  Burn¬ 
side  with  his  corps  took  possession  of  the  hills  between  Sharpsburg 
and  the  stream  near  the  Rohrersville  road. 

Matters  could  not  have  looked  any  worse  for  Lee.  A  general 
Union  advance  it  seemed  must  sweep  everything  before  it,  but  that 
general  advance  was  not  made. 

For  two  hours  Burnside  was  engaged  in  re-forming  his  line  and 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  his  corps  to  join  him,  and  Sumner,  on  reach¬ 
ing  Dunker  Church,  was  so  alarmed  by  the  disorganization  of  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  corps  that  he  took  the  responsibility  of  forbidding  the  general 
attack  which  Franklin  was  about  to  make.  McClellan  held  Porter’s 
corps  in  reserve,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  and  Burnside  was  driving1 
Toombs’s  brigades  pell-mell,  and  had  almost  gained  the  Confederate 
artillery,  when  A.  P.  Hill,  just  coming  in  from  Plarper’s  Ferry  with 
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his  strong  division,  fiercely  attacked  Burnside’s  left  flank.  The 
kederals  were  staggered  and  checked,  but  they  fought  with  the  ut¬ 
most  biavery,  and  a  number  of  diversions  were  made  in  their  favor,  but 
Burnside  was  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  creek. 

Thus  ended  the  fighting  on  the  Union  left,  and  hostilities  for  the 
day  were  at  an  end.  The  battle  of  Antietam,  the  most  terrific  and 
the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  was  over.  The  Union  loss  was  2,010 


SUMNER’S  CROSSING 


killed,  9,416  wounded,  and  1,043  prisoners.  Included  in  this  loss 
were  3  division  commanders,  2  corps  commanders,  and  8  generals. 

The  loss  of  Lee  was  more  than  1,500  killed,  among  whom  were 
Generals  Starke  and  French,  and  his  wounded  and  prisoners  brought 
the  total  to  fully  8,000.  Thirteen  guns,  39  colors,  and  more  than 
15,000  stand  of  small  arms,  and  upwards  of  6,000  prisoners  were 
secured  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  while  not  a 
gun  or  color  was  lost  by  our  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Confederates  under  a  flag  of  truce 
asked  permission  to  bury  their  dead  who  had  fallen  between  the 
lines  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  request  was  granted.  The  1 8th  was 
spent  by  the  Union  army  in  gathering  the  scattered  soldiers,  giving 
rest  to  the  exhausted,  burying  the  dead,  looking  after  the  wounded, 
and  making  preparations  to  renew  the  attack. 
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The  battle  of  Antietam  or  Sharpsburg  was  claimed  by  both  sides 
as  a  victory.  The  Unionists  asserted  with  good  reason  that  Lee  was 
compelled  to  turn  back  from  his  invasion  of  the  North,  and  to  with¬ 
draw  once  more  to  his  old  fighting-ground ;  but  the  Confederates  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  withdrawal  was  not  because  of  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
for  it  had  been  decided  upon  before  that  conflict.  Lee  had  failed  to 
gain  the  recruits  he  expected  in  Maryland.  He  was  far  from  his 
base  of  supplies,  and  he  knew  that  McClellan  would  soon  receive 
large  reinforcements.  It  was  a  necessity,  therefore,  for  him  to  fall 
back  nearer  his  base,  where  he  could  better  sustain  himself. 

General  Longstreet  was  the  first  to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the 
1 8th,  crossing  the  river  near  Shepherdstown.  The  rest  of  the  troops 
followed,  the  cavalry  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  the  next  morning 
were  ready  for  any  attack  which  the  Union  army  might  choose  to 
make. 

McClellan  hurried  Porter  forwards,  and  he  crossed  the  river  some 
distance  from  the  main  body.  Falling  upon  Pendleton  and  his  six 
hundred  infantry,  he  routed  them  and  captured  four  of  their  guns. 
Lee,  learning  what  had  been  done,  sent  A.  P.  Hill  with  orders  to 
drive  Porter  over  the  river.  He  did  so,  forcing  hundreds  into  the 
stream,  where  many  were  shot  and  others  drowned. 

After  several  weeks’  rest,  General  McClellan  once  more  took  up 
the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,  entering  Virginia  at  Rectortown,  on 
the  26th  of  October.  The  P'ederal  Government  wished  a  second 
campaign  to  be  made  against  Richmond  before  winter  set  in,  the 
North  having  become  clamorous  for  the  movement. 

McClellan  favored  the  advance  by  the  route  he  had  taken  in  the 
spring,  making  his  base  of  supplies  at  West  Point,  on  the  Pamunkey; 
but  the  Government  could  not  consent,  because  it  would  leave  the 
way  open  for  a  counter  movement  against  Washington,  just  as  had 
been  the  case  before.  McClellan  yielded  and  chose  Alexandria  on 
the  Potomac  as  his  base  of  operations. 

The  plan  was  to  advance  from  this  point  by  way  of  the  Orange 
Railway  through  Culpeper  to  Gordonsville,  and  thence  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Central  to  its  junction  with  the  line  extending  from  Fredericks¬ 
burg  to  Richmond. 

But  it  was  not  until  November  that  McClellan  announced  himself 
ready  to  resume  the  forward  movement.  On  the  7th  of  that  month, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  open  his  campaign,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
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W  ashington,  superseding  him  and  transferring  the  command  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Burnside. 

The  latter  made  a  change  in  the  plan  of  campaign,  forming  a  new 
base  of  supplies  at  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek,  fifty-five  miles  below 
Washington,  from  which  point  he  meant  to  fight  his  way  southward 
through  Fredericksburg. 

But  the  fates  seemed  to  be  against  the  Union  army.  The  indis¬ 
pensable  pontoons,  without  which  the  river  could  not  be  crossed,  did 
not  arrive,  and  two  weeks  were  lost  in  preparations.  This  gave  Lee 
abundance  of  time  in  which  to  make  ready  for  the  Union  advance. 
He  gathered  his  soldiers  and  took  possession  of  the  heights  about 
Fredericksburg.  His  plan  was  to  allow  the  Unionists  to  cross  over 
and  then  drive  them  from  the  front  of  his  intrenchments. 

On  the  iithof  December,  Burnside  brought  his  army  into  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Rappahannock.  His  lines  extended 
from  Falmouth  to  a  point  some  three  miles  below.  The  pontoons 
were  laid  in  front  of  the  Federal  left  wing,  commanded  by  Franklin 
and  the  river  was  easily  crossed ;  but  the  centre  and  right,  under 
Sumner  and  Hooker,  were  much  hindered  by  the  Confederate  sharp¬ 
shooters  hidden  in  Fredericksburg.  Becoming  impatient,  Burnside 
turned  his  artillery  on  the  town  and  knocked  it  into  ruins.  Several 
Union  regiments  were  then  ferried  over  in  boats,  and  the  pickets  of 
the  enemy  were  driven  back  to  the  heights.  The  bridges  were  fin¬ 
ished,  and  by  dusk,  on  the  12th  of  December,  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
beginning  on  the  left,  where  Franklin’s  division  encountered  the 
corps  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Generals  Meade  and  Doubleday  kept 
the  Confederates  at  bay  for  several  hours.  The  latter  largely  out¬ 
numbered  the  former,  who  sent  for  reinforcements.  When  they 
arrived,  they  found  the  Federals  bravely  holding  their  ground  and 
fighting  with  the  same  heroism  they  showed  from  the  first. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  General  Meade  led  a  charge  up  the  slope, 
which  opened  a  gap  in  the  Confederate  lines,  and  he  not  only  planted 
his  colors  within  the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  but  captured  several 
hundred  prisoners.  He  called  for  reinforcements,  but  none  was  sent, 
and  the  Confederates  rallying  in  large  numbers,  the  Unionists  were 
driven  out  with  the  loss  of  thirty-seven  hundred  men. 

The  Union  centre  and  right  suffered  a  rout.  A  portion  of  Gen- 
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eral  Sumner’s  forces  were  thrown  against  Marye’s  Hill,  where  the 
Confederate  position  was  as  impregnable  as  a  mountain  wall.  The 
brave  Union  soldiers  were  mowed  down,  while  the  defenders  were 
hardly  touched.  With  an  imbecility  beyond  explanation,  the  assault 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  with  severe  loss  in  each  instance. 


AMBROSE  E.  BURNSIDE 


General  Humphreys,  with  a  number  of  Hooker’s  troops,  charged 
with  unloaded  guns,  and  within  a  few  minutes  one-half  of  them  were 
stretched  dead  or  wounded  on  the  wintry  plain.  The  gallant  Han¬ 
cock  kept  up  the  fight  until  several  thousand  were  lost,  when  he  fell 
back,  grimly  remarking  that  he  supposed  he  had  lost  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  commander  of  the  army. 

Night  finally  brought  an  end  to  the  carnage,  but  Burnside  was  de¬ 
termined  to  renew  the  assault  on  the  morrow.  His  division  com- 
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manders,  however,  succeeded  in  dissuading  him,  and  that  night  the 
beaten  Army  of  the  Potomac,  amid  the  intense  cold  and  sleet,  stag¬ 
gered  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 

The  assault  of  the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericksburg  was 
one  of  the  most  horrible  blunders  of  the  war,  for  there  was  not  a 
probability  of  success  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  severe  thing  to 
say,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  contained 
but  one  man  who  saw  any  hope  in  the  rash  assault,  and  sad  was  it 
that  he  was  the  commander  of  the  brave  patriots. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  595  killed,  4,061  wounded,  and  653 
missing  and  prisoners.  The  Union  army  lost  1,500  killed,  9,100 
bounded,  and  1,653  prisoners  and  missing. 

67 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

EVENTS  OF  1863— IN  THE  WES ? 


^Authorities :  Among  the  many  interesting  matters  in  this  chapter,  mention  is 
of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  currency  issued  by  our  Government 
At  one  time  gold  rose  to  285 — that  is,  one  dollar  in  paper  money  was  worth  about  thirty- 
five  cents  in  gold.  The  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  had  for  one  of  its  paramount  issuer 
*he  question  whether  a  government  has  power  to  create  money — fiat  money.  A  greA^ 
fiany  good  citizens  have  been  laboring  under  the  hallucination  that  if  our  Government 
should  print  on  fine  paper  with  silken  threads  interwoven,  promises  to  pay,  those  pieces 
of  paper  are  money.  The  Confederate  government  did  this  during  the  War  of  the  Re-, 
bellion  ;  but  it  was  not  money  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.  To  make  it  such,  there 
must  be  absolute  confidence  where  it  circulates  that  the  Government  is  able  to  perform  its 
promises  to  pay.  A  pair  of  boots  cost  in  Confederate  money  $500,  an  overcoat  $1,000. 
A  five-dollar  greenback  was  worth  more  than  a  Confederate  iooo-dollar  bill.  One  of 
our  foremost  thinkers  says :  “If  the  imprint  of  a  Government  press  can  make  money  out 
of  paper,  why  should  any  government  collect  taxes?”  There  must  be  actual  value  to 
render  certain  the  ability  to  pay.  The  value  of  paper  money  depends  entirely  upon  the 
~eal  money  for  which  it  is  exchangeable.  To  produce  the  gold  that  will  redeem  a  dollar 
in  paper  -squires  in  an  average  way  a  dollar’s  worth  of  labor.  The  authorities  for  this 
chapter  are  Tenney’s  “The  Army  of  the  Cumberland,”  J.  T.  Headley’s  “  Farragut 
and  Our  Naval  Commanders,”  and  “The  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.*'  \ 


|T  must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  had 
made  substantial  progress  during  the  year  1862. 
The  important  Union  victories  were  Mill  Spring, 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  Corinth  in  the  West,  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Monitor  and  Merrimcic ,  that  of  Roanoke 
Island,  and  of  New  Orleans.  The  Union  lines  had 
been  advanced  across  the  State  of  Tennessee;  the 
Mississippi  was  almost  opened;  the  blockade  was  becoming  more 
rigid,  so  that  the  South  began  to  feel  the  need  of  many  things,  chiefly 
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quinine,  and  although  the  national  arms  had  received  repeated  re¬ 
verses  in  the  East,  the  two  Confederate  invasions  were  beaten  back. 
There  had  been  a  vicious  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Western 
Minnesota  in  the  summer,  but  troops  were  sent  thither  and  they 
were  subdued,  thirty-eight  of  the  most  guilty  being  convicted  of 
murder  and  hanged. 

But  the  truth  was  forced  upon  the  Government  that  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rebellion  was  to  be  no  easy  matter.  By  the  opening  of 
the  new  year  1,300,000  volunteers  had  been  called  for,  the  number 
of  vessels  in  the  navy  was  about  600,  and  the  expenses  reached  the 
astounding  total  of  $3,000,000  a  day. 

Slavery,  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  was  left  to  itself  for  a  time. 
The  subject  was  one  of  perilous  delicacy.  The  shrewd  President 
resisted  the  demands  of  the  abolitionists,  and  thereby  saved  many 
friends  to  the  Union  in  the  border  States.  In  his  younger  days, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  coming  face  to  face  with  the  hideous  features  of 
the  institution,  declared  that  if  he  ever  had  the  chance  to  strike  it, 
he  would  “strike  hard.”  So  he  waited  until  the  right  hour  had 
come,  and  then  the  blow  that  he  dealt  was  mortal. 

The  President  prayed  to  the  Almighty  to  turn  back  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  invasion,  and  pledged  that  if  his  prayer  were  granted  he  would 
issue  an  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  prayer  was  answered, 
and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  put  forth  his  proc¬ 
lamation,  warning  the  seceding  States  that  he  would  declare  their 
slaves  free  unless  they  returned  to  the  Union  before  the  first  day  of 
the  coming  year.  The  only  attention  paid  to  this  warning  was  in 
the  form  of  ridicule.  And  so  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued,  by  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  the  shackles  were  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of 
black  people,  and  African  slavery  ceased  to  exist  on  the  American 
continent. 

Vast  sums  of  money  were  required  to  support  the  armies  and 
navies,  and  the  revenues  were  insufficient.  In  1862  the  Government 
issued  paper  money  in  bills,  which  became  known  as  “greenbacks,” 
because  of  the  color  of  the  ink  with  which  the  backs  were  printed. 
These  bills  were  made  a  “  legal  tender,”  that  is,  every  person  had  the 
right  to  pay  his  debts  with  “greenbacks,”  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  decrease  in  value.  It  would  have  been  unsafe  to  issue  too 
much  of  this  money,  for  its  value  would  have  run  down  at  a  ruinous 
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rate,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Revolution.  During  a  short  period 
in  1863,  gold  reached  a  premium  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
making  a  paper  dollar  worth  about  thirty-five  cents  in  gold.  A 
large  part  of  the  war  expenses  was  paid  by  loans,  by  the  sale  of 
bonds,  or  promises  to  pay  in  the  future  with  interest.  To  aid  in 
the  sale  of  bonds,  the  National  Banking  system  was  established  in 
1863. 

This  year  was  to  be  one  of  mighty  campaigns  and  tremendous 
battles.  It  was  to  witness  the  death-grapple  between  the  Union 
and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  war  was  fought  with  unsur¬ 
passable  skill  and  heroism  by  the  forces  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Now,  let  us  strive  to  understand  the  military  situation  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  were  four  Union  armies  in  the 
West:  Rosecrans  commanded  the  one  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ; 
Grant,  that  near  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  Banks,  who  had  succeeded 
Butler,  that  in  New  Orleans ;  while  the  fourth  was  in  Arkansas, 
where  the  Confederates  were  comparatively  weak.  The  chief  aim 
of  the  Union  armies  was  to  open  the  Mississippi  and  split  the  Con¬ 
federacy  in  two.  Grant  being  nearest  the  river,  the  main  work  fell 
upon  him  and  his  assistant,  W.  T.  Sherman. 

In  the  East  was  the  most  formidable  army  of  the  Confederacy 
under  its  foremost  general.  Its  successes  had  made  it  defiant  and 
confident,  and  its  defeat  was  the  hardest  task  of  the  many  that  con¬ 
fronted  the  forces  of  the  Union. 

The  year  was  ushered  in  by  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war. 
Rosecrans  was  posted  partly  at  Nashville  and  partly  along  the  line 
of  the  Cumberland  River,  with  Bragg,  forty  miles  away  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  watching  him.  Rosecrans  advanced  against  the  enemy,  De¬ 
cember  26,  1862.  Considerable  skirmishing  took  place  on  the  30th. 
The  pickets  of  General  Polk  were  driven  in,  and  that  night  the  camp¬ 
fires  of  the  two  armies  twinkled  within  sight  of  each  other.  They 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  Stone  River  (because  of  this  fact  the  Con¬ 
federates  refer  to  the  battle  by  that  name),  each  having  troops  on 
different  sides  of  the  stream.  During  the  night  a  body  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  cavalry  passed  entirely  around  the  Union  army,  attacking  the 
wagon-trains  and  capturing  a  large  amount  of  stores. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  the  plans  of  battle  by  Bragg  and  Rose¬ 
crans  were  precisely  the  same.  Rosecrans  meant  to  mass  his  troops 
on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  under  General  Breckinridge,  before 
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reinforcements  could  reach  him  from  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Period  vi 


Bragg  was  the  first  to  move,  and  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  dense  The  War 


fog,  he  vehemently  assailed  the  Union  right.  The  attack  was 
unexpected,  and  the  two  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Davis  were 
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driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  guns  and 
prisoners. 

While  news  of  this  disaster  was  on  its  way  to  Rosecrans,  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  division  received  the  assault  in  front  and  on  one  of  its  flanks. 
The  men  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  though  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  slightly,  Sheridan  formed  a  new  line,  and  having 
used  all  the  ammunition  of  his  infantry,  held  his  position  with  the 
bayonet. 

To  make  his  intended  attack  on  the  Confederate  right,  Rosecrans 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  river  and  meet  the  single  division  of  Breck¬ 
inridge;  but  learning  the  peril  of  his  own  right,  the  Union  com¬ 
mander  made  haste  to  concentrate  his  forces  there.  He  had  just 
time  to  do  so,  when  the  whole  Confederate  army,  with  the  exception 
of  Breckinridge’s  division,  was  launched  against  it. 

Four  times  did  the  enemy  rush  out  of  the  cedar  thickets  he  had 
won  and  charge,  but  was  repulsed  in  every  instance.  Then  Breck¬ 
inridge’s  seven  thousand  were  brought  over  the  river,  and  twice 
again  was  the  attack  made,  and  twice  again  were  the  Confederates 
driven  back.  Night  suspended  the  battle,  with  the  right  wing  of 
the  Union  army  driven  in  upon  the  left,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  field  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

There  was  some  cavalry  skirmishing  on  New  Year’s  day,  but  no 
serious  fighting.  The  men  on  both  sides  were  worn  out,  and  time 
was  needed  to  rest  and  re-form  the  shattered  ranks,  and  to  gird  them¬ 
selves  for  the  final  struggle.  Rosecrans  fell  back  a  little  way,  and 
intrenched  himself  and  sent  his  wounded  to  the  rear.  Confederate 
detachments  were  kept  busy  capturing  supplies  and  picking  up  in¬ 
formation,  and  since  communication  had  been  cut  several  times  with 
Nashville,  during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  Rosecrans  prepared  to 
defend  the  possession  of  the  road  leading  thither. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  January  2d,  the  Union  divi¬ 
sion  that  had  been  sent  across  the  river  was  furiously  attacked  and 
driven  back.  Being  reinforced,  the  Unionists  in  turn  drove  the  enemy, 
who  retreated  to  its  lines,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
Shortly  after,  Rosecrans  ordered  the  whole  line  to  advance.  The 
Confederate  right  was  shattered,  and  the  flank  placed  in  such  peril 
that  Bragg  withdrew  his  entire  force,  and  night  once  more  ended  the 
savage  struggle. 

A  severe  storm  prevented  further  fighting  on  the  3d,  but  Bragg 
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saw  that  to  hold  Tennessee  he  must  give  up  Murfreesboro.  He  sent 
his  prisoners  and  baggage-wagons  to  the  rear,  and  late  at  night  be¬ 
gan  his  retreat.  He  took  a  new  position  some  fifty  miles  to  the 
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south.  Murfreesboro  was  occupied  by  the  Union  troops  on  the  5th, 
and  they  took  charge  of  the  hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  that  the 

enemy  had  left  there. 
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There  were  about  ninety  thousand  men  engaged  in  this  great  bat¬ 
tle,  of  whom  more  than  a  fourth  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  number 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  on  each  side  being  about  the  same. 
It  was  fought  in  accordance  with  the  best  military  rules,  both  com¬ 
manders  displaying  fine  ability,  but  the  engagement  produced  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  war  itself. 

The  Confederates  at  Vicksburg  still  held  the  Mississippi  securely 
locked,  and  the  Government  was  determined  that  it  should  be  opened. 
Before  making  the  final  attempt,  two  army  corps  under  Morgan  and 
Sherman  were  sent  against  the  fortified  village  of  Arkansas  Post  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  where  there  was  a  force  of  nearly  four  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  General  Churchill.  Landing  four  miles  below 
the  fort  on  the  9th,  the  Union  troops  invested  it,  opening  the  attack 
two  days  later.  The  outer  line  of  intrenchments  was  carried,  and  the 
fire  was  so  severe  that  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  fort  was  blown 
up  and  the  prisoners  forwarded  to  Cairo.  Returning  to  Young’s 
Point,  just  below  Vicksburg,  the  Unionists  established  a  permanent 
camp  and  were  soon  joined  by  Grant,  who  took  command. 

Grant’s  trained  eye  saw  that  the  defences  of  Vicksburg  towards  the 
Mississippi  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Yazoo  were  too  formidable 
to  be  taken  by  storm.  His  plan,  therefore,  was  to  turn  the  rear  of 
the  lines,  and,  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Yazoo, 
secure  a  position  at  the  rear  of  the  batteries  at  Haines’s  Bluff. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan,  Grant  received  invaluable  aid  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Porter’s  ironclads.  The  Queen  of  the  West  was  specially  ac¬ 
tive,  and  opened  communication  with  the  Union  fleet  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river.  She  attacked  and  disabled  a  Confederate  steamer 
under  the  guns  of  Vicksburg,  and  she  and  the  Indianola  explored 
many  of  the  bayous,  creeks,  and  wooded  streams,  facing  dangers  from 
sharpshooters  on  the  banks  and  torpedoes  in  the  water.  They  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  amount  of  cotton,  captured  more,  and  inflicted  great 
damage  on  the  enemy.  Finally,  however,  the  Confederates  captured 
both  of  the  boats. 

In  April  a  naval  and  military  force  passed  through  the  Yazoo  Pass 
into  the  Tallahatchee,  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  river  with 
the  Yalabusha,  until  stopped  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Pemberton.  An 
unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  this  fort,  and  the  expedition  with 
considerable  difficulty  returned  to  the  Mississippi.  A  still  harder 
task  was  that  of  another  naval  force  that  attempted  to  reach  the 
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Upper  Yazoo  from  the  Mississippi.  The  streams  were  shallow  and  Period  VI 
choked  with  logs,  trees  and  vegetation.  Often  the  boats  seemed  as  Thfeg)Var 
hard  aground  as  if  all  the  waters  had  been  drained  off.  The  chan-  THE  union 


TO 


VICKSBURG  AND  VICINITY 


nels  frequently  had  to  be  widened  before  the  ironclads  could  move, 
and  no  one  knew  when  or  where  they  would  be  brought  to  a  final 
standstill.  The  Confederates  felled  trees  in  front  and  behind  the 
gunboats,  while  their  sharpshooters  kept  up  a  continual  fusillade 
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Period  vi  from  the  gloom  of  the  dense  forests  of  cypress,  sycamore,  and  cotton- 
Thfo^ar  w0°d  on  every  hand.  The  time  came  when  Admiral  Porter  saw 
THjS6i°N  vessels  so  inextricably  entangled  that  every  one  was  certain  to 
be  lost  unless  help  reached  him.  Word,  therefore,  was  sent  to 
—  General  Sherman,  who  hastened  to  the  relief  with  a  division  which 
drove  away  the  enemy.  The  fleet  came  back  to  the  Mississippi 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  a  passage  into 
the  Upper  Yazoo.  That  plan,  as  well  as  the  one  of  opening  a  new 
channel  for  the  Mississippi,  was  abandoned. 

The  next  step  was  to  cut  through  in  several  places  the  levees  along 
the  Yazoo.  It  was  hoped,  by  thus  flooding  the  country  to  the  rear  of 
Vicksburg,  to  shut  off  its  communication  with  Jackson  and  stop  the 
supplies  for  the  garrison. 

Running  Admiral  Farragut  had  made  the  attempt  to  run  the  batteries  at 
teries  Port  Hudson,  and  reach  Vicksburg.  On  a  night  in  March,  of  im¬ 
penetrable  darkness,  he  steamed  stealthily  up  the  river,  in  his  flag¬ 
ship  Hartford ,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  Hartford  had 
hardly  passed  the  first  line  of  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  when  the 
Confederates  discovered  her.  Immense  bonfires  on  the  bank  lit  up 
the  river,  and  revealed  the  grim  procession  on  its  way  to  Vicksburg. 
The  vessels  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  opened  fire,  the  mortar- 
boats  hurling  an  immense  number  of  shells  with  great  precision. 
The  dense  smoke  threw  the  line  in  confusion,  but  the  Hartford  was 
so  far  in  the  lead  that  she  kept  beyond  this  curtain. 

The  Union  vessels  had  formed  in  pairs,  each  of  the  heavier  ones 
with  a  gunboat  on  its  port  side,  excepting  the  Mississippi.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  latter,  there  were  the  Hartford \  the  Albatross ,  the 
Richmond ,  the  Genessee ,  the  Monongahela ,  and  the  Kineo. 

The  batteries  on  shore  opened  a  hot  fire,  with  the  result  that  the 
Richmond  was  so  disabled  that  she  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
same  mishap  befell  the  Monongahela.  The  Mississippi  ran  aground, 
was  almost  riddled  by  the  fort,  and,  drifting  down  stream,  blew  up. 
This  boat  was  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Perry  in  his  expedition  to 
Japan. 

The  only  vessels  that  were  not  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  the 
action  were  the  Hartford  and  the  Albatross.  They  arrived  below 
Vicksburg,  March  20th,  and  were  joined  by  the  ram  Switzerland , 
which  ran  the  batteries  a  few  days  later.  But  Farragut  had  not  ac¬ 
complished  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  the  land  force  on  its  way  from 
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Baton  Rouge  to  help  in  the  attack  on  Vicksburg  turned  back  and 
Farragut  retired. 

General  Grant  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  any  task  once  under¬ 
taken.  He  had  determined  to  capture  Vicksburg,  and  no  failure  or 
delay  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  His  plan  was  to  cut  off  the 
enemy’s  communication  with  the  east  by  turning  the  defences  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo.  General  McClernand  was  sent,  on  March 
29th,  to  occupy  New  Carthage  to  the  south,  while  General  Banks  came 
up  from  New  Orleans  so  as  to  threaten  Port  Hudson.  His  advance 
was  hindered  by  obstructions  and  the  burning  of  bridges,  but  his 
force  was  too  strong  to  be  stopped,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  he  was 
at  Opelousas,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  New  Orleans. 
Shortly  after  he  established  himself  at  Simmsport. 

Admiral  Porter  was  lying  with  his  fleet  above  Vicksburg,  and  had 
made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  join  Farragut  below.  The  final 
and  successful  attempt  was  on  the  night  of  April  16th,  with  the  flag¬ 
ship  Benton ,  the  Lafayette ,  the  Louisville ,  the  Mound  City ,  the  Pitts¬ 
burg,  the  Carondclct ,  the  Tuscumbia ,  the  General  Price ,  and  the 
army  transports  Silver  Wave ,  Henry  Clay ,  and  Forest  Queen,  and 
the  tug  Joy.  Under  a  tremendous  fire,  all  the  fleet,  excepting  the 
transport  Henry  Clay  (which  caught  fire  and  sank),  passed  safely, 
and  joined  Farragut,  only  one  man  being  killed  and  two  wounded. 

General  Grant  was  so  well  pleased  with  Porter’s  success,  that  he 
prepared  six  more  transports  to  run  the  batteries.  They  did  so  on 
the  night  of  the  2 2d,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number.  Admiral 
Porter’s  gunboats  were  stationed  at  New  Carthage,  whither  Grant 
now  went,  soon  moving  south  to  Hard  Times  on  the  Louisiana  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  opposite  Grand  Gulf,  a  short  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  River. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  capture  Grand  Gulf.  McClernand  was  so 
slow  that  Grant  took  charge  of  the  task  himself.  On  April  29th,  he 
embarked  a  part  of  his  troops  and  moved  to  the  front  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Porter  was  to  silence  them  with  his  gunboats,  when  the  troops 
would  land,  and  carry  them  by  storm.  The  fire,  however,  could  not 
be  silenced,  and  Grant  landed  lower  down  the  river,  intending  to  take 
the  position  in  reverse. 

General  Pemberton  in  Vicksburg  became  alarmed  by  Grant’s 
movements  and  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  He  was  ordered  to  attack  Grant  at  once,  but  Johnston  was  so 
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engaged  with  Rosecrans  in  Tennessee  that  he  could  not  send  any 
reinforcements  to  Pemberton. 

Accordingly,  Pemberton  ordered  General  Bowen,  commanding  at 
Grand  Gulf,  to  check,  if  possible,  the  Union  advance  upon  Port  Gib¬ 
son.  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  May  1st,  Bowen  was  encoun¬ 
tered  four  miles  from  Port  Gibson  and  driven  back.  The  Federals 
advanced  in  force  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  with  Grant  in  personal 
command.  His  success  was  so  decisive  in  the  series  of  engage¬ 
ments  that  followed,  that  Bowen  saw  the  impossibility  of  holding 
Grand  Gulf.  He  evacuated  it,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
when  Porter  made  a  demonstration  against  it,  the  place  was  empty. 
The  magazines  had  been  blown  up  and  the  cannon  spiked,  but  thir¬ 
teen  heavy  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

Vicksburg  now  was  the  only  obstruction  left,  and  the  Confederates 
concentrated  all  their  efforts  upon  making  the  place  impregnable. 
Grant’s  energy  and  vigilance  were  wonderful.  For  days  and  nights 
he  slept  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  in  no  campaign  did  he 
show  more  strikingly  his  remarkable  military  ability. 

When  the  major  portion  of  the  Union  party  moved  from  Milliken’s 
Bend,  Sherman  crossed  the  Mississippi,  landed  his  troops  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yazoo  on  the  6th  of  May,  and,  aided  by  the  gunboats, 
attacked  Haines’s  Bluff,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  re-enforce¬ 
ments  being  sent  from  Vicksburg  to  Grand  Gulf.  There  was  no 
intention  of  taking  the  place,  and  the  expedition  returned  the  next 
day. 

Since  Beauregard  intended  to  forward  troops  to  Jackson,  it  would 
not  do  to  delay,  so  Grant  determined  to  attack  the  place  before  the 
enemy  could  reach  it.  While  fighting  his  way  thither,  Grant  learned 
that  Johnston  had  occupied  the  town  with  a  large  force  with  which 
he  expected  to  relieve  Vicksburg.  McPherson  and  Sherman  fought 
a  battle  in  front  of  the  place,  May  14th,  and  drove  the  Confederates 
into  the  city,  which  they  evacuated  soon  after. 

Grant  knew  that  he  had  in  Johnston  as  his  foe  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Confederate  leaders.  He  learned  from  intercepted  dispatches 
that  Johnston  had  ordered  Pemberton  to  leave  Vicksburg  and  at¬ 
tack  the  Union  rear.  Grant  decided  to  forestall  this  movement  by 
his  own  advance,  thus  keeping  Pemberton  in  and  Johnston  out  of 
Vicksburg. 

Since  Jackson  was  likely  to  be  Johnston’s  base  of  operations,  that 
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city  was  burned  before  the  Federals  left  it.  Meanwhile,  Pemberton,  Period  vi 

with  eighteen  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Big  Black,  and  met  a  por- 

tion  of  the  Union  forces  before  the  latter  expected  him,  but  Grant  THjJJ)NII(>11 

hurried  up  the  different  divisions  on  their  way  thither,  and  in  a  bat- 

tie  at  Champion’s  Hill  the  Confederates  received  a  decisive  repulse  — 

and  were  driven  back  in  confusion.  The  pursuit  was  so  vigorous 

and  skilful  that  most  of  the  force  was  captured,  with  seventeen  pieces 


CONFEDERATE  WORKS,  VICKSBURG 


of  artillery.  Grant  succeeded  perfectly  in  his  design  of  shutting  up 
Pemberton  in  Vicksburg  and  preventing  Johnston  from  sending  him 
any  help. 

Vicksburg  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and  Grant  began  Vicks- 
its  investment  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  garrison  had  only  invested 
sixty  days’  provisions,  which  had  to  answer  not  only  for  them,  but 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Johnston  set  out  to  raise  a  strong  force  with  which  to  relieve  Pem¬ 
berton.  Pie  secured  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  Grant, 
knowing  that  the  Confederate  leader  meant  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear,  ordered  an  assault  upon  Vicksburg,  at  two  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  19th.  It  met  with  partial  success,  and  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  larger  scale  three  days  later.  The  Unionists  displayed 
the  utmost  heroism,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three 
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thousand  men.  At  the  same  time  Porter’s  fleet  received  more 
damage  than  it  inflicted. 

The  Union  army  was  re-enforced  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  investment  of  the  town  was  made  complete.  The  garrison  and 
the  people  showed  the  highest  degree  of  courage  and  endurance. 
For  six  weeks  shot  and  shell  rained  into  the  town  without  intermis¬ 
sion  day  and  night.  The  inhabitants  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
caves  dug  into  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands.  Nothing  but  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  were  left,  while  the  besiegers  by  their  paral¬ 
lels  and  approaches  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  besieged.  There 
were  mining  and  countermining,  and  every  attempt  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  to  relieve  the  town  was  defeated.  The  people  lived  on  mules 
and  dogs,  with  only  scant  supply  of  that  diet ;  bread  was  made  from 
bean-meal,  and  coffee  from  corn- meal;,  the  sultry  air  was  tainted  by 
unburied  corpses ;  shells  were  continually  falling,  and  the  soldiers 
were  worn  out.  Of  the  twenty-one  thousand  under  the  command  of 
Pemberton,  six  thousand  were  in  the  hospitals,  while  Grant  had  sixty 
thousand  men  eager  for  the  assault,  which  was  ordered  to  be  made  on 
July  6th. 

But  on  the  morning  of  July  3  a  white  flag  was  seen  fluttering  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  outside  of  the  town.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
bring  in  the  two  bearers,  who  were  led  blindfolded  to  the  tent  of 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith.  They  brought  with  them  a  note  from  Pemberton 
to  Grant,  proposing  an  armistice  preparatory  to  arranging  terms  for 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Grant  replied  that  no  commissioners 
were  necessary,  since  he  would  consider  no  terms  except  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender. 

Pemberton  was  left  no  choice,  for  though  he  claimed  that  he  was 
able  to  hold  out  for  an  indefinite  time,  he  knew  that  the  end  would 
be  the  same,  with  much  useless  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  So  the 
two  commanders  met  shortly  after  between  the  lines,  and  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Colonel  Montgomery,  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  flag  of 
truce.  They  courteously  saluted  each  other,  shook  hands,  and  drew 
aside  to  discuss  the  business  that  had  brought  them  together. 

Pemberton  found,  as  was  always  the  case,  that  Grant  was  ready  to 
give  generous  terms  to  the  conquered.  He  allowed  the  garrison  to 
be  paroled  and  sent  to  their  homes,  not  to  serve  again  until  properly 
exchanged,  while  the  arms,  stores,  trophies,  and  the  town  became,  of 
course,  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  By  this  wise  act,  Grant  saved 
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his  government  the  work  and  expense  of  sending  the  garrison  north, 
and  held  his  own  forces  free  to  operate  against  Johnston. 

The  formal  surrender  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July.  When  Pem¬ 
berton  was  censured  by  the  South  for  selecting  that  day,  he  explained 
that  he  could  not  well  help  it,  and  he  believed,  further,  that  he  would 
receive  better  terms  because  of  the  associations  connected  with  the 
anniversary.  Possibly  after  all  he  was  not  wholly  wrong.  The  offi¬ 
cers  were  allowed  to  keep  their  side-arms  and  private  baggage,  and 
field  and  cavalry  officers  were  permitted  one  horse  each,  while  the 
privates  were  furnished  with  enough  rations  to  last  them  to  their 
homes. 

By  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  the  Union  army  secured  more  than 
20,000  prisoners,  including  three  major-generals  and  nine  brigadiers, 
about  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  40,000  small  arms.  Grant 
thus  summed  up  the  results  of  the  campaign :  “  The  defeat  of  the 
enemy  in  five  battles  outside  of  Vicksburg,  the  occupation  of  Jack- 
son,  the  capital  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  its 
garrison  and  munitions  of  war;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  37,000  prison¬ 
ers,  at  least  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  who  can  never  be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  for  an  army  of  60,000  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  other  public  property,  and  much  that  was 
destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it.” 

The  great  task  of  opening  the  Mississippi  was  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  for  Port  Hudson  still  held  out,  though  its  fate  depended  upon 
that  of  Vicksburg.  General  Banks,  leaving  Simmsport  in  May,  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  advanced  against  the  fort.  He  drove  the 
defenders  from  the  outer  works,  on  the  25  th,  but  a  vigorous  assault, 
two  days  later,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Farragut  and  his  fleet,  was 
repulsed.  The  garrison  numbered  about  six  thousand,  under  the 
command  of  General  Gardiner.  The  investment  was  made,  and  an¬ 
other  assault  on  the  14th  of  June  failed.  The  siege  was  in  progress, 
when  news  reached  Gardiner  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  He  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  vain,  and  surrendered  July  9th. 

The  Mississippi  was  now  open  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  split  in  twain. 

Military  operations  in  other  quarters  contributed  to  the  success  of 
Grant  before  Vicksburg.  His  masterly  generalship  kept  General 
Johnston  out  of  the  place,  while  with  an  iron  grip  he  held  Pember- 
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ton  immovable  until  he  and  his  garrison  were  made  prisoners.  Bragg 
was  anxious  to  send  reinforcements  from  Tennessee  to  Johnston,  but 
Rosecrans,  after  the  victory  at  Murfreesboro,  prevented  him  from 
doing  so.  General  Marmaduke,  Confederate,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  failed  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Springfield  in  southwestern 
Missouri.  In  April  he  threatened  Cape  Girardeau,  a  short  distance 
above  Cairo,  but,  failing  again,  retreated  into  Arkansas.  About  the 
same  time,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  in  Louisiana  attacked  the  Union  camp 
at  Milliken’s  Bend,  but  was  repulsed,  and  another  Confederate  force 
met  defeat  soon  after  at  Richmond,  so  that  every  effort  to  draw  Grant 
from  Vicksburg  failed. 

Grant  gave  his  wearied  soldiers  a  few  weeks’  rest  after  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg.  Sherman  was  sent  after  Johnston,  who  was  threaten¬ 
ing  the  rear  of  the  Union  army,  and  the  Confederates  were  com- 
pe  led  to  retreat  westward. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 
EVENTS  OF  1863— CONTINUED 
In  the  Southwest 

[. Authorities :  Among  the  men  who  made  their  names  historical  during  the  Civil 
War,  there  was  probably  no  general  whose  ability  was  more  marked  than  George  H. 
Thomas.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  fact  that  he  never  commanded  a  body  of 
men  that  suffered  defeat.  At  Chickamauga  his  corps  stood  firm  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  been  routed,  and  he  gained  for  himself  the  sobriquet  “  The  Rock  of  Chicka¬ 
mauga.”  Ilis  defeat  of  Zollicoffer  at  Mill  Spring  made  him  a  major-general,,  and  his 
services  at  Chattanooga  were  valuable  beyond  estimate.  His  operations  against  Hood 
showed  him  to  be  a  brilliant  military  tactician.  His  discretion  and  reliability,  his  mod¬ 
esty  and  simplicity  of  character,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  admirable 
leaders  that  distinguished  themselves  during  our  Civil  War.  When,  in  1868,  President 
Johnson  offered  him  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-general,  and  later  that  of  general,  he  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  on  the  ground  that  he  had  done  nothing  since  the  war  to  merit  the  pro¬ 
motion.  In  reading  the  story  of  his  life  one  is  reminded  of  Cincinnatus,  the  grim  old 
commander  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Tenney’s  “  The 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,”  “  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion,”  and  Clarke’s 
“  Grant  and  His  Campaigns.”  ] 

EVERAL  months  passed  after  the  battle  of  Mur¬ 
freesboro  before  Rosecrans  made  any  important 
movement.  The  Government  was  anxious  to  strike 
a  blow  in  Tennessee,  and  thought  Rosecrans  ought 
to  drive  Bragg  into  Georgia.  Rosecrans  wished 
to  wait  until  the  fate  of  Vicksburg  was  decided, 
whereupon  Halleck,  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  the  Government  thought 
otherwise.  Then  Rosecrans  made  a  forward  movement. 

By  a  series  of  manoeuvres,  begun  June  24th  from  Murfreesboro, 
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Bragg  was  forced  out  of  his  position  on  Duck  River,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  fortified  himself.  This  cam¬ 
paign  was  so  important  that  Burnside  was  ordered  to  advance  from 
the  Ohio  into  East  Tennessee  to  the  help  of  Rosecrans.  The  move¬ 
ments  of  all  the  Union  forces  were  much  delayed  by  the  continuous 


GOOD-BYE 


rains,  but  finally,  August  16th,  Rosecrans  advanced  against  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

A  Confederate  brigade  holding  Cumberland  Gap  surrendered  on 
the  9th  of  September  without  firing  a  gun.  Commanding  as  it  did 
one  of  the  main  roads  from  Kentucky  into  Tennessee,  the  way  was 
thus  opened  for  a  Union  invasion  of  East  Tennessee  or  Southwest 
Virginia,  while  the  line  of  communication  between  Richmond  and 
Bragg  was  broken. 

Burnside’s  delay,  resulting  from  his  diversion  to  capture  Cumber- 
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land  Gap,  held  back  the  advance  of  Rosecrans,  and  allowed  powerful  Period  VI 
reinforcements  to  reach  Bragg  from  Virginia  and  other  sources,  so  The  War 
that  he  became  much  stronger  than  the  Union  commander  suspected.  THE ^NION 
Rosecrans  reached  the  north¬ 


ern  bank  of  the  Tennessee  oppo¬ 
site  Chattanooga,  August  20th, 
and  two  weeks  later  most  of  his 
army  crossed.  This  endangered 
Bragg’s  communications,  and 
he  withdrew  to  Lafayette  in 
Georgia,  Chattanooga  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  Union  corps. 

Under  the  impression  that 
the  enemy  was  much  weaker 
than  was  the  fact,  Rosecrans 
divided  his  army  into  three 
columns,  and,  with  ranges  of 
mountains  separating  them,  ad¬ 
vanced  carelessly  against  the 
foe.  Learning  this,  Bragg  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  the  tactics  of 
the  great  Napoleon  and  over¬ 
whelm  each  Union  division  in 
detail. 

General  Thomas  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  directed  to  attack  him;  but  Hill  opposed 
the  plan  so  vehemently  that  the  task  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Simon 
Buckner,  who  had  surrendered  Fort  Donelson,  and  to  General  Hind¬ 
man.  The  result  showed  that  Hill  was  right,  for  Thomas  escaped 
all  danger  by  withdrawing  into  the  mountain  passes,  and  then  join¬ 
ing  the  other  two  corps. 

It  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  General  Polk  should  attack 
Crittenden’s  corps,  which  was  the  middle  of  the  three  advancing 
columns;  but  Polk  also  failed,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  the 
three  united  divisions  were  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Chickamauga 
River  in  Georgia,  twelve  miles  from  Chattanooga.  The  Indian  word 
“  Chickamauga”  means  “  River  of  Death,”  and  the  name  was  fearfully 
appropriate. 

Bragg  felt  himself  strong,  being  aware,  too,  that  Longstreet  was 
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approaching  with  a  division  from  Virginia ;  he  determined  to  recover 
Chattanooga.  To  prevent  being  cut  off  from  this  town,  and  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  his  left,  Rosecrans,  on  the  night  of  the  18th, 
moved  a  large  number  of  his  troops  from  the  right  to  the  left.  When 
morning  came,  the  two  hostile  armies  confronted  each  other  in  a 
narrow  valley  flanked  by  Mission  Ridge  and  Pigeon  Mount,  with  the 
Chickamauga  flowing  between. 

The  Confederates  crossed  the  Chickamauga  in  search  of  Rose¬ 
crans,  who  promptly  met  them  by  sending  forward  one  of  Thomas’s 
brigades  against  the  Confederate  right  wing.  The  battle  soon  be¬ 
came  general,  and  lasted  until  nightfall,  the  conflict  ending  for  the 
time  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates. 

About  midnight,  the  skilful  Longstreet  arrived  from  Virginia  with 
a  division  of  Lee’s  fire-tried  veterans.  Assuming  command  of  the 
left  wing,  a  new  disposition  was  made  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  attack  on  the  Union  army  should  be  made  at 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  The  road  to  Chattanooga  had 
been  captured,  and  the  Union  troops  driven  almost  to  the  foot  of 
Mission  Ridge. 

Rosecrans  knew  of  the  terrific  struggle  that  was  coming,  and  made 
all  possible  preparation  for  it.  Following  the  advice  of  General 
Thomas,  he  began  strengthening  his  left ;  but  before  the  movement 
was  completed,  the  Confederates  attacked,  having  from  some  cause 
waited  until  ten  o’clock.  Rosecrans  had  thrown  up  breastworks, 
which  the  Confederate  right  wing  assaulted  again  and  again  with 
great  desperation ;  but  Thomas,  who  commanded  there,  handled  his 
troops  with  such  masterly  skill  that  in  every  instance  he  hurled 
back  the  enemy  under  Polk,  and  inflicted  great  loss. 

Rosecrans  in  person  directed  the  Union  right,  and  Longstreet 
soon  proved  himself  his  master.  He  drove  his  division  like  a  wedge 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Union  army,  using  the  gap  created  by 
the  removal  of  the  centre  to  strengthen  the  left.  He  did  this  with 
so  much  success,  and  struck  so  vigorously  in  both  directions,  that 
Rosecrans  galloped  to  Chattanooga  in  a  panic,  and  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  the  whole  Union  army  had  been  routed.  He  hoped 
that  by  hurrying  to  Chattanooga  he  should  be  able  to  secure  his  sup¬ 
ply-train  and  the  pontoon-bridges  over  the  Tennessee. 

Fortunately,  at  this  desperate  juncture,  Hood,  one  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  leaders,  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  advance  was  delayed  until 
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another  officer  could  be  brought  to  take  his  place.  Again  Polk 
Hurled  himself  against  the  Union  left,  commanded  by  Thomas,  who 
flung  him  back  as  the  rock  tosses  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

“Lie  down,  Tennesseans,  and  see  Virginians  go  in!”  shouted 
Pushrod  Johnson’s  brigade,  as,  flushed  with  its  successes  under  Lee, 
it  formed  to  make  its  first  charge  up  Snodgrass  Hill. 

“  You’ll  find  you  ain’t  fighting  Eastern  bounty-jumpers  here,”  re¬ 
torted  the  Tennesseans,  who,  a  few  minutes  later,  yelled,  “  Rise  up, 
Tennesseans,  and  see  Virginians  come  out !”  as  the  assailants  came 
rushing  down  the  slope  to  re-form  for  another  charge.  In  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  on  that  bloody  Sunday  afternoon,  Longstreet’s 
corps  lost  nearly  forty-four  per  cent,  of  their  number,  before  the 
magnificent  stand  of  Thomas,  from  two  o’clock  until  set  of  sun.  He 
beat  back  the  splendid  charges  of  Lee’s  veterans,  under  his  ablest 
lieutenant.  With  his  right  swept  away  towards  Chattanooga,  with 
ammunition  gone,  and  the  last  cartridges  taken  from  the  bodies  of 
their  comrades,  stretched  in  front  of  them,  Thomas  repelled  succes¬ 
sively  the  repeated  and  desperate  charges  of  Longstreet’s  brigades, 
and  held  his  position  to  the  end. 

Near  the  Snodgrass  House,  in  which  the  intrepid  Union  commander 
made  his  headquarters,  he  silently  chewed  a  toothpick,  as  report  after 
report  of  disaster  on  the  right  was  brought  to  him.  “He  was  beaten 
by  every  rule  of  war  when  the  North  Carolina  troops  turned  his  right 
flank,  and  he  ought  to  have  surrendered.  Any  European  general 
would  have  done  so,”  said  one  of  the  Confederate  leaders. 

Well  did  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  earn  that  day  the  grand  name 
of  "  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga,”  and  when  in  the  coming  centuries 
posterity  makes  up  its  final  judgment  of  the  ability  of  the  soldiers, 
in  the  light  of  opportunity  and  conditions,  it  will  show  on  the  im¬ 
mortal  Roll  of  Honor  not  a  single  name  above  that  of  the  heroic 
figure  whose  personal  character  was  as  spotless  as  his  genius  was 
exalted. 

The  afternoon  of  the  crimson  Sabbath  was  half  gone,  when  the 
alert  Longstreet  saw  a  gap  in  the  hills  behind  Thomas,  and  began 
racing  his  column  through  it ;  but  at  the  critical  moment,  Gordon 
Granger’s  reserve  of  three  thousand  men,  who  had  never  been  in 
battle  before,  swept  up  the  gully  back  of  headquarters,  assaulted  the 
Confederates  with  incredible  fury,  tumbled  them  back  down  the  hill, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  out  of  every  two,  extended  that  thin 
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line  of  panting  fighters  on  the  right,  and  held  the  ridge  until  the  bat¬ 
tle  closed. 

Chickamauga  was  a  Confederate  victory,  for  the  enemy  gained  the 
field  and  held  it.  He  would  have  verified  the  dispatch  of  Rosecrans, 
and  annihilated  the  Union  army,  but  for  the  genius  and  valor  of  the 
Virginian  who  commanded  the  Federal  left.  Grim  and  defiant  as 
ever,  having  defeated  every  assault,  he  withdrew  slowly  towards  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  He  was  ready  for  another  fight  the  next  morning,  but 
Bragg  thought  it  wise  to  let  him  alone. 

The  record  shows  that  Chickamauga  was  the  most  stubbornly  con¬ 
tested  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  The  percentage  of  losses  was  greater 
than  those  incurred  by  the  British  army  in  a  hundred  years,  includ¬ 
ing  Waterloo  and  the  Crimea.  Thirty  regiments,  composed  of  West¬ 
ern  soldiers,  lost  ten  per  cent,  more  men  than  fell  in  the  “  charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.”  One- third  of  the  troops  actually  engaged  on 
each  side  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  many  organizations  on  both 
sides  came  out  of  the  battle  with  every  other  man  who  entered  it 
killed  or  wounded.  The  heaviest  loss  sustained  by  a  German  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  49.4  per  cent.  Steedman’s  and 
Brannan’s  commands,  which  confronted  a  portion  of  Longstreet’s 
assault,  lost,  the  first  forty-nine  per  cent,  in  four  hours,  all  killed 
and  wounded  but  one,  and  the  second  an  average  of  thirty-eight  per 
cent.  Van  Derveer’s  brigade  lost  within  a  slight  fraction  of  fifty 
per  cent.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  better  fighting 
shown.* 

The  Government  relieved  Rosecrans  of  his  command  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Thomas  his  successor.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  caused  also  the  suspension  of  McCook, 
Negley,  Crittenden,  and  Van  Cleve  until  full  inquiry  could  be 
completed. 

There  was  dissatisfaction  also  on  the  Confederate  side.  Because 
of  hesitation  in  action,  President  Davis  removed  Polk,  but  at  the 
same  time  complimented  him  for  his  past  services,  and  promised  him 
an  appointment  elsewhere.  Longstreet  was  the  hero  on  the  Confed¬ 
erate  side.  He  was  eager  to  follow  the  retreating  Union  army,  but 
Bragg  would  not  permit.  He  was  blamed  for  this;  but  Jefferson 

*  The  Military  National  Park,  containing  the  entire  area  of  the  battlefields  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  was  dedicated  witn  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonies  in  1895,  on  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  engagements. 
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Davis  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  since  Bragg  was 
his  friend,  he  refused  to  remove  him. 

Thomas  intrenched  himself  at  Chattanooga.  Bragg  arrived  before 
the  town  on  the  23d,  but  was  afraid  to  attack,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
place.  He  could  not  fully  cut  off  the  sources  of  supply,  however, 
because  of  the  activity  of  the  Union  cavalry.  But  the  position  of 
the  Federal  army  was  so  perilous  that  the  gravest  anxiety  was  felt 
by  our  government.  General  Grant  was  unquestionably  the  “  man 
for  the  hour,”  and  he  was  now  made  commander  of  the  entire  West, 
which  became  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  Numerous 
reinforcements  were  hurried  forward,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps 
under  Hooker  being  transferred  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for 
that  purpose.  They  numbered  twenty- three  thousand  men. 

On  the  same  day  that  Thomas  succeeded  Rosecrans,  Grant  tele¬ 
graphed  him  to  hold  Chattanooga  at  whatever  cost.  Thomas  replied, 
“  I  will  do  so  till  we  starve.” 

By  and  by  the  Union  columns  converging  for  the  relief  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  outnumbered  the  army  of  Bragg,  who  still  persisted  in  the 
siege.  By  the  close  of  October,  Hooker  and  the  main  army  were  at 
Bridgeport,  Ala.,  and  Thomas  tried  to  open  a  road  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  to  them.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  supplies 
by  the  roundabout  route,  but  Hooker’s  arrival  at  Bridgeport  ended 
the  trouble.  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  by  order  of  General  Thomas,  seized 
the  mouth  of  Lookout  Valley  and  the  neighboring  heights,  all  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river  with  Chattanooga,  Hooker  crossing  to  the 
same  side  from  Bridgeport.  Smith  did  as  directed  on  the  night  of 
October  27th  without  serious  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  Burnside,  advancing  from  the  Ohio,  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  Knoxville  on  the  9th  of  September.  Bragg  detached  Long- 
street  and  sent  him  against  Burnside,  thereby  weakening  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  that  was  besieging  Chattanooga.  General  Grant  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  latter  place,  October  20th,  and  telegraphed  Burnside  to 
hold  Knoxville  at  all  hazards  until  relieved. 

Grant  prepared  to  attack  Bragg.  By  the  23d  of  November  he  had 
a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men,  while  Bragg  had  less  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  Confederate  line  was  twelve  miles  long,  including  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  on  the  south,  nearly  a  half  a  mile  high,  and  Missionary 
Ridge  on  the  east,  not  so  elevated.  These  two  elevations  overlook 
the  valley  in  which  Chattanooga  lies.  Bragg’s  right  wing  rested  on 
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Period  vi  Missionary  Ridge,  and  his  left  on  Lookout  Mountain,  with  the  Chat- 

«AR  tanooga  flowing  between.  He  deemed  this  position  so  impregnable 

THi86i°N  *^at  011  2°^  November  he  notified  Grant  to  remove  all  non- 

™  combatants,  as  he  intended  to  bombard  the  town.  Grant  read  the 

1865 

—  dispatch,  smiled,  and  filed  it  away  for  future  reference. 

The  Confederate  picket-line  was  driven  back  on  the  night  of  the 


GEORGE  H.  THOMAS 

23d,  and  several  strong  positions  secured.  Hooker  crossed  the  river, 
Lookoutf  an<^  es^aklished  himself  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek  in  a  position 
Moun-  fronting  the  mountain.  The  following  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tain  heavy  fog,  he  advanced  against  the  Confederate  position  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  He  intended  to  stop  after  carrying  the  rifle-pits  among 
the  foothills,  but  his  men  were  so  full  of  ardor  that  Hooker  ordered 
a  general  charge.  Up  the  slope  dashed  the  heroes  in  a  whirlwind  of 
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enthusiasm,  and  soon  Lookout  Mountain  swarmed  with  blue  uni¬ 
forms.  Old  Glory  fluttered  from  the  crest,  and  the  Confederates 
ran  for  Missionary  Ridge,  leaving  two  thousand  prisoners  behind. 
The  fog  through  which  the 
Union  troops  had  charged 
was  now  below  them,  from 
which  fact  the  struggle  is 
popularly  known  as  “  The 
Battle  above  the  Clouds.” 

When  the  fog  cleared  on 
the  morning  of  the  25  th,  a 
forest  of  gleaming  muskets 
showed  where  Sherman  was 
advancing  against  the  ex¬ 
treme  Confederate  right, 
near  Chickamauga  station. 

The  enemy  opened  with  ar¬ 
tillery,  but  the  unwavering  statue  of  general  thomas 

Union  troops  kept  straight 

on  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  A  hot  musketry  fire  now  succeeded  the 
cannonade.  The  Union  attack  on  the  Confederate  right  wing,  at  the 
end  of  an  hour,  was  repulsed.  Grant  ordered  it  renewed,  but  a  more 
bloody  repulse  followed.  Then  a  general  movement  was  directed 
against  the  left  centre  of  the  enemy.  A  furious  resistance  was  en¬ 
countered,  but  a  whole  division  gave  way,  and  being  pressed  hard, 
fled  in  disorder  toward  Ringgold,  southeast  of  the  Confederate  posi¬ 
tion,  losing  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Hooker  pursued,  and  on 
the  26th  the  enemy  was  driven  out  of  Ringgold  and  took  position  on 
Taylor’s  Ridge,  where  they  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 

Bragg’s  incompetency  was  so  evident  that  President  Davis  was 
obliged  to  remove  him.  His  successor  was  General  Hardee,  who 
had  made  so  valiant  and  successful  a  defence  of  the  Confederate  right 
wing  at  Missionary  Ridge. 

At  Knoxville,  eighty-four  miles  from  Chattanooga,  General  Burn¬ 
side  and  the  Union  army  were  in  danger  of  starvation.  Behind  the 
fortifications  among  the  hills,  extending  around  the  town,  were  about 
fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  with  some  cavalry.  Knox- 
vile  was  invested  by  Longstreet,  November  17th,  and  the  next  day 
he  captured  one  of  the  principal  outworks.  Knowing  that  Grant 
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would  speedily  send  relief,  after  the  defeat  of  Bragg,  Longstreet  made 
a  general  assault  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  His  troops  fought  de¬ 
terminedly,  but  the  task  they  had  attempted  was  an  impossible  one, 
and  they  suffered  a  disastrous  repulse. 

Meanwhile,  Sherman,  by  rebuilding  destroyed  bridges  and  press¬ 
ing  forwards  with  all  energy,  was  near  Knoxville  by  December  5th. 
Longstreet  had  received  some  additional  troops,  but  he  was  too  weak 
to  fight  the  combined  Union  forces,  and  he  withdrew  in  the  direction 
of  Virginia.  Sherman  returned  to  Chattanooga,  and  Burnside,  whose 
health  was  bad,  was  recalled  at  his  own  request,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Foster  from  the  department  of  North  Carolina.  Military 
operations  were  virtually  ended  in  Tennessee. 


m 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII 

EVENTS  OF  1863— CONTINUED 
On  the  Coast  and  Ocean 


[ Authorities :  The  hostility  of  England  toward  this  country  was  never  so  strikingly 
shown  as  during-  the  period  of  our  Civil  War.  The  following  chapter  contains  a  good 
illustration  of  this  hostility  in  the  account  of  the  fitting  out  in  an  English  port  of  the 
privateer  Oreto,  afterward  called  Florida.  She  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
English  vessel,  manned  by  an  English  crew,  and  designed  to  prey  upon  American 
commerce.  The  authorities  for  this  period  are  those  already  cited.  An  interesting 
account  of  Rear-Admiral  Du  Pont  can  be  found  in  Headley’s  “  Farragut  and  Our  Naval 
Commanders.  ”  ] 


N  giving  an  account  of  the  coast  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  year,  an  exploit  of  the  Confederates 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Galveston,  like  all  the  other  seaports  of  the 
South,  was  blockaded  by  the  Union  fleet.  General 
Magruder,  after  collecting  artillery  at  Houston,  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  strong  force  the  works  erected  op¬ 
posite  the  island  on  which  Galveston  stands.  Two 
steam  packets  were  converted  into  gunboats,  and  strong  bulwarks  of 
cotton-bales  made  them  shot-proof.  The  two  were  manned  by  Texan 
cavalry.  They  steamed  up  and  engaged  the  Union  gunboat  Harriet 
Lane ,  while  the  troops  were  marching  over  the  long  railway  bridge 
that  connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  The  Harriet  Lane 
drove  off  one  of  the  gunboats,  but  the  other  ran  alongside,  and  under 
a  brisk  rifle-fire  the  Texans  leaped  aboard  the  Harriet  Lane  and 
killed  Captain  Wainwright,  her  commander,  and  most  of  the  Union 
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crew.  The  Westfield  tried  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Harriet  Lane , 
but  could  not  do  so,  and  was  blown  up  by  her  commander,  who  was 
killed  with  some  of  his  men.  The  land  forces  quickly  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town,  but  the  Union  troops,  having  no  artillery,  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  blockade  was  raised,  and  the  Confederates  retained 
possession  of  Texas  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  shown  that  England,  in  her  yearning  to  see  the  Union 
destroyed,  violated  every  honorable  obligation  to  our  country.  She 
was  afraid  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy,  because  of  the 
consequences  in  case  it  failed  to  gain  its  independence. 

The  Confederates  had  every  temptation  to  launch  their  privateers 
and  send  them  out  on  the  high  seas,  where  they  had  everything  to 
gain,  with  little  danger  of  losing  anything.  No  matter  upon  what 
ocean  they  entered,  they  were  sure  to  come  upon  numbers  of  unarmed 
merchantmen  that  could  neither  defend  themselves  nor  run  away. 
So  long  as  the  Confederacy  was  not  recognized  as  a  distinct  nation 
by  the  other  governments,  its  privateers  could  not  take  their  prizes 
into  any  port  to  sell  them ;  so  the  captors  generally  robbed  the 
merchantmen  of  everything  worth  taking  and  then  burned  the  ships. 

These  privateers  would  have  had  a  hard  time  in  fitting  out  and 
getting  to  sea  but  for  the  help  of  England.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
was  our  minister  to  that  country,  and  the  war  was  hardly  under  way 
when  he  learned  that  several  ships  intended  for  Confederate  priva¬ 
teers  were  building  in  the  Liverpool  ship-yards.  In  April,  1862, 
he  appealed  to  Earl  Russell  regarding  a  steam  corvette  called  the 
Oreto ,  whose  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Florida.  The 
ship  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  British  Government  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter. 

When  ready,  the  Oreto  sailed  for  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  was 
there  seized  by  the  British  steamer  Greyhound,  but  was  speedily  re¬ 
leased.  The  meaningless  formality  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
then  the  Oreto  was  let  go  altogether.  In  September  she  appeared 
off  Mobile  harbor  flying  the  English  flag.  Commander  Preble,  of  the 
Union  blockading  fleet,  because  of  the  trouble  with  the  Trent ,  had 
been  cautioned  about  giving  England  cause  for  offence,  and  he  hesi¬ 
tated  to  fire  upon  the  craft  without  more  definite  knowledge  of  her. 
Several  other  vessels  fired  into  her,  but  inflicted  no  damage,  and  she 
entered  Mobile  with  her  valuable  cargo.  Preble  was  dismissed  the 
service  for  his  remissness.  The  Oreto  received  her  armament  and 
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came  out  again,  December  27th,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  J.  N. 
Maffit,  an  Irishman  formerly  connected  with  the  United  States  navy. 
She  inflicted  immense  damage  upon  Northern  shipping  in  the  course 
of  her  long  and  adventurous  career.  The  Florida  flew  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  flag  a  good  while  after  the  Confederacy  ceased  to  exist.  Her 
story  is  so  remarkable  that  it  will  be  told  in  another  place. 

The  Sumter  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  United  States  steamer 
Tuscarora  that  she  ran  into  Gibraltar  and  could  not  get  out  again. 
Captain  Semmes,  her  commander,  sold  her  and  went  to  England  for 
another  ship.  The  one  built  for  him  was  the  Alabama ,  the  most 
famous  privateer  that  ever  sailed  under  the  Confederate  flag.  Of 
her,  too,  the  full  story  shall  be  told  elsewhere.  The  fact  of  her 
building  was  so  notorious  that  the  British  Government  had  to  make 
a  pretence  of  preventing  the  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
The  usual  English  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
prevent  her  sailing.  These  orders  were  held  back  until  July  29, 
1862,  and  then  allowed  to  go  to  Birkenhead.  The  Alabama  had 
sailed  the  day  before,  and  the  English  authorities  knew  it.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  they  would  have  delayed  the  orders  a  month  longer,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  no  harm  was  done  the  Confederacy. 

Before  studying  the  most  important  campaign  of  all — that  in  the 
East — a  number  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  war  should  be  told.  The 
demand  for  men  in  the  North  was  so  great  that  the  large  bounties 
offered  for  volunteers  failed  to  bring  forward  all  that  were  needed, 
and  the  Government  passed  a  conscription  act,  which  obliged  each 
State  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  be  selected  by  lot 
from  among  its  citizens.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  caused  a 
fearful  riot  in  New  York  City,  July  12th.  It  raged  for  four  days, 
and  during  a  part  of  that  time  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of 
a  mob,  which  committed  horrible  atrocities.  Wherever  a  negro  was 
seen  he  was  beaten  to  death,  hanged,  or  mutilated.  The  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  was  set  on  fire,  and  Colonel  O’Brien,  of  the  militia, 
was  murdered  and  his  body  dragged  through  the  streets.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Seymour  declared  martial  law  on  the  14th,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  16th,  after  the  Government  had  sent  a  large  military  force 
to  the  city,  that  order  was  restored.  Many  hundred  people  were 
killed  during  those  four  dreadful  days. 

Similar  outbreaks  in  Boston  and  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  were  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  military,  and  the  drafts  were  enforced  everywhere. 
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The  Confederates  had  a  heavily  armed  war-steamer,  the  Nashville , 
in  the  Ogeechee  River,  Ga.,  watching  for  a  chance  to  slip  out  and 
run  the  blockade  with  her  cargo  of  cotton.  The  channel  was  so 

obstructed  with  torpedoes,  and 
Fort  McAllister,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  was  so  formidable, 
that  no  Union  vessel  dared  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  up  the  stream  after 
the  Nashville ;  but  on  the  night  of 
February  27th,  Captain  Worden, 
commanding  the  ironclad  Mon - 
tank ,  saw  the  Nashville  aground 
above  Fort  McAllister.  The 
following  morning  Captain  Wor¬ 
den  braved  a  hot  fire  from  the 
fort,  and  with  his  shot  succeeded 
in  setting  the  Nashville  in  flames 
and  exploding  her  magazine, 
which  ended  the  career  of  the 
dangerous  craft. 

Since  Charleston  was  the  cradle 
of  secession,  where  the  fiery  dis- 
unionists  had  set  up  an  indepen¬ 
dent  government  and  declared 
that  they  would  die  in  the  last 
ditch  before  surrendering,  the  desire  to  humble  her  pride  was  strong 
in  the  North.  Knowing  that  every  possible  attempt  would  be  made 
to  do  so,  General  Beauregard  had  strengthened  the  defences,  urged 
the  withdrawal  of  all  non-combatants,  and  called  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  A  Union  fleet  of 
ironclads  guarded  Charleston.  One  dark  night  in  January,  Captain 
Ingraham  ran  out  with  a  couple  of  rams,  scattered  the  ironclads,  and 
compelled  a  Union  gunboat  to  surrender.  Then  the  Confederates 
proclaimed  that  the  blockade  had  been  raised ;  but  the  claim 
amounted  to  nothing. 

The  ironclads  built  for  the  Atlantic  blockade  having  arrived,  Ad¬ 
miral  Du  Pont,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Washington,  attacked 
Charleston  April  7th.  The  ironclads  formed  a  line  of  battle  with  the 
Wcehawken ,  Capt.  John  Rodgers,  in  the  lead.  A  cumbrous  “  torpedo 
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catcher,  ”  in  the  shape  of  a  raft,  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
Weehawken ,  and  so  delayed  the  advance  of  the  fleet  that  it  was  near 
three  o’oclock  before  the  vessels  came  within  range  of  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  Weehawken ,  under  a  terrific  cross-fire,  ran  close  to  the  rope 
obstructions  between  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  and  exploded  a  tor¬ 
pedo  under  her  bow,  which  inflicted  only  slight  injury.  Observing 
what  seemed  to  be  other  torpedoes  directly  ahead,  Captain  Rodgers 
turned  back,  maintaining  a  heavy  fire  all  the  time. 

The  vessels  behind  the  Weehawken  received  the  same  destructive 
fire,  the  Keokuk  being  struck  ninety  times  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour.  Her  turrets  were  riddled,  and  nineteen  shots  pierced  her  hull 
at  the  water  line.  Commander  Rhind  steamed  out  of  range,  and  the 
next  morning  the  Keokuk  sank  off  Morris  Island. 

The  New  Nonsides  had  a  remarkable  escape.  She  was  caught  in 
the  tideway,  while  trying  to  turn,  refused  to  obey  her  rudder,  and 
becoming  entangled  with  two  other  ironclads,  the  three  lay  in  a 
deadlock  for  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  this  time  there  was  a  boiler- 
iron  torpedo  directly  under  the  New  Ironsides.  It  contained  a  ton 
of  powder,  enough  to  sink  the  huge  ironclad.  The  Confederates 
made  every  effort  to  explode  the  machine,  but  from  some  unaccount¬ 
able  cause  it  refused  to  work.  When  the  operator  was  in  personal 
danger  from  suspected  treachery,  it  was  found  that  a  passing  ord¬ 
nance  wagon  had  cut  one  of  the  wires  in  two.  That  little  incident 
saved  the  New  Ironsides ,  for  when  the  cause  was  discovered  the 
craft  had  withdrawn  from  its  perilous  position. 

While  the  ironclads  were  ranged  off  the  northeast  front  of  Fort 
Sumter,  always  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  they  were  in  direct 
range  of  three  hundred  guns  of  immense  power,  and  all  fired  with 
the  precision  acquired  by  practice  in  preparation  for  precisely  such 
an  attack.  It  was  so  clear  that  this  could  not  succeed  that  Admiral 
Du  Pont  signalled  the  ironclads  to  withdraw.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
the  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Iivnsides ,  returned  to  Port 
Royal. 

The  failure  of  this  attack  was  a  great  disappointment  to  President 
Lincoln.  He  ordered  Admiral  Du  Pont  to  hold  his  position  inside 
Charleston  bar,  or,  if  he  had  abandoned  it,  to  go  back  without  delay. 
He  was  instructed  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to  put  up  new  defences 
on  Morris  Island.  Admiral  Du  Pont’s  reply  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
risk  involved  in  this  course,  that  in  July  he  was  superseded  by  Rear- 
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Admiral  J.  A.  B.  Dahlgren,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  com¬ 
bined  land  and  naval  attack  on  Charleston. 

The  plan  was  for  a  military  force  to  seize  Morris  Island  and  from 
that  base  bombard  Fort 
Sumter,  while  Dahlgren 
aided  with  his  fleet,  which 
it  was  hoped  might  pass 
the  batteries  and  reach  the 
city.  A  strong  force  was 
brought  together  on  Folly 
Island,  south  of  Morris 
Island,  and  several  batter¬ 
ies  were  erected  among 
the  woods.  Covered  by 
them,  General  Strong  with 
two  thousand  men,  July 
10th,  drove  out  General 
Ripley  and  a  body  of  infan¬ 
try  from  the  southern  point 
of  Morris  Island  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  take  refuge 

in  Fort  Wagner  at  the  TT"  ■  -  J.:r v  I 

farther  end.  A  „ , , 

QUINCY  A.  QlLLMORE 

The  weather  was  oppres¬ 
sively  hot,  and  operations  were  deferred  until  the  next  day.  Fort 
Wagner  was  so  strongly  reinforced  during  the  night  that  it  repulsed 
the  Union  attack  and  inflicted  severe  loss.  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gill- 
more,  who  had  captured  Fort  Pulaski  in  March  of  the  previous 
year,  was  in  charge  of  the  land  forces,  and  he  proceeded  against 
P'ort  Wagner  by  erecting  opposing  land  batteries  to  assist  the  moni¬ 
tors,  which  shelled  the  Confederate  works  on  the  1  ith  and  12th. 

On  the  1 8th,  another  naval  and  land  attack  was  made  on  Fort 
Wagner,  the  vessels  firing  with  great  accuracy.  Running  in  with 
the  flood  tide  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  they  silenced 
its  guns.  In  the  midst  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  the  P'ederals  made 
a  desperate  assault,  but  were  driven  back  with  severe  loss,  General 
Strong  being  wounded  and  many  of  his  officers  killed.  The  first 
brigade  in  the  advance  was  led  by  a  negro  regiment,  which  displayed 

great  gallantry. 
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General  Gillmore  pressed  the  siege  against  Fort  Wagner  in  the 
regular  way,  but  since  the  fort  was  easily  accessible  from  Charleston, 
it  was  furnished  with  the  best  guns,  and  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
and  relieved  at  stated  intervals. 

On  August  17th,  Gillmore  began  firing  over  Fort  Wagner  at  Fort 
Sumter,  three  miles  distant.  Forts  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  Sumter  were 
heavily  bombarded  by  the  flagship  Weehawken ,  Cat  skill,  Nahant , 
Montauk ,  and  New  Ironsides ,  which  ran  in  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  the  gunboats  maintaining  fire  at  a  greater 
distance.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  Fort  Wagner  was  silenced, 
but  the  heat  became  intolerable,  and  the  ironclads  were  forced  to 
cease  work.  Returning  toward  evening,  it  was  found  that  the  garri¬ 
son  had  repaired  the  injuries  to  the  fort  and  were  ready  for  another 
attack. 

The  bombardment  was  maintained  until  the  21st,  by  which  time 
the  southern  wall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  in  ruins.  The  loss  of  the 
garrison,  however,  was  slight.  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg  had  suffered 
little,  and  the  inner  line  of  defences  extending  across  James  Island 
towards  Sullivan’s  Island  seemed  to  be  impregnable. 

Gillmore  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  of  the 
works  on  Morris  Island,  under  a  threat  of  a  bombardment  of  the  city 
in  the  case  of  refusal.  Beauregard  was  absent  from  Charleston, 
and,  before  he  could  return  and  make  reply,  Gillmore  fired  his  first 
shot  a  little  past  midnight,  August  22d.  It  threw  the  inhabitants 
into  consternation,  many  rushing  into  the  streets,  and  others  fleeing 
into  the  country.  Beauregard  sent  an  indignant  remonstrance  to 
Gillmore,  declaring  that  among  all  civilized  nations  due  notice  of 
such  intention  was  given,  that  the  non-combatants  might  be  removed. 
Gillmore  made  explanation  of  his  action,  and  agreed  to  wait  until 
eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  23d  before  renewing  the  bom¬ 
bardment.  It  began  again  at  the  time  named,  the  principal  gun 
being  an  immense  Parrott  christened  the  “  Swamp  Angel,”  which 
carried  a  one-hundred-and-fifty  pound  ball.  The  piece  exploded, 
however,  on  the  thirty-sixth  round,  which  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
city  of  Charleston. 

The  rifle-pits  of  Fort  Wagner  were  carried  August  26th,  and  an¬ 
other  parallel  was  completed  within  seven  hundred  feet  of  the  main 
work.  The  bombardment  was  renewed  September  5  th,  and  continued 
steadily  for  forty-two  hours.  On  the  following  night  the  Confeder- 
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ates,  finding  their  position  untenable,  evacuated  the  fort.  They 
spiked  their  guns,  and  fired  the  magazine,  but  the  matches  went  out. 
The  Confederate  garrison  left  the  island,  and  the  Union  troops  had 
no  time  to  lose  in  repairing  the  ramparts  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  fire  from  Fort  Moultrie  and  James  Island.  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
believing  Fort  Sumter  could  be  taken,  made  the  attempt,  aided  by  a 
military  force,  September  9th,  but  failed.  Other  efforts  of  less  im¬ 
portance  followed,  but  Charleston  did  not  yield  until  the  war  was 
virtually  over. 
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EVENTS  OF  1 86 j— IN  THE  EAST 


[. Authorities :  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  characters  developed  by 
the  Civil  War  figures  in  this  chapter,  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  commonly  known  as  “  Stone¬ 
wall  ”  Jackson.  He  was  a  man  of  religious  convictions  so  deep  and  earnest  that  many 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fanatic.  His  generalship  was  of  the  best  type,  and  his  influence 
over  the  men  he  commanded  was  unexampled.  He  had — 

“  The  god-like  power,  the  art  Napoleon, 

Of  winning,  moulding,  fettering,  binding 
The  hearts  of  millions,  that  they  move  as  one. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  “  American  Conflict,”  says  : 

“  His  loss  was  the  greatest  yet  sustained  by  either  party  in  the  fall  of  a  single  man. 
Jackson’s  power  over  his  men  was  justified  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  by  the 
intrepidity  of  his  character.  His  attacks  were  all  well  considered,  and  based  on  a  careful 
calculation  of  forces.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  advantages,  including  prestige,  which  the 
Confederates  gained  around  Chancellorsville  were  not  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
Thomas  J.  Jackson.” 

See  Darney’s  “  Life  of  T.  J.  Jackson,”  and  a  “  Life  of  T.  J.  Jackson”  in  “  Southern 
Generals.  ”] 


[AVING  traced  campaigns  and  military  movements 
elsewhere  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  we  must  do  the  same  with  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  campaign  of  all — that  in  the  East  between  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Going  back,  therefore,  to  the  terrible  Union  re¬ 
verse  at  Fredericksburg  at  the  close  of  1862,  it  will 
be  understood  that  Burnside  could  not  retain  the  command  after 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  subordinates  and  of  the  Government. 
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Burnside  felt  keenly  his  humiliation,  and  began  planning  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  by  which  he  hoped  to  regain  his  lost  prestige  and  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  leadership. 

A  previous  order  to  march  having  been  countermanded,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  made  preparations  for  another  advance  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1863.  At  dusk  the  pontoons  were  brought  from  Belle 
Plain  and  placed  in  position  in  the  Rappahannock,  the  intention  of 


OLD  WILDERNESS  CHURCH,  CHANCELLORSVILLE,  VA. 


Burnside  being  to  cross  the  stream  several  miles  farther  up,  and  to 
attack  Lee  on  his  left  flank. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  order  was  postponed  until  the  20th, 
when  Generals  Hooker,  Franklin,  and  Sigel  moved  up  the  river 
towards  the  fords,  where  they  meant  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  It 
was  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  a  furious  storm  raged,  drenching  the 
soldiers  and  transforming  the  roads  into  a  sea  of  mud,  through  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  horses  and  men  to  foice  their  way. 

The  tempest  continued  until  the  23d,  by  which  time  all  hope  of 
surprising  the  Confederates  had  gone,  and  the  expedition  was  aban¬ 
doned.  President  Lincoln  saw  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  con¬ 
tinue  Burnside  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  I  otomac,  and  he  was 
relieved.  On  the  26th  of  January,  Burnside  issued  an  address  to  the 
army,  notifying  the  several  divisions  that  by  order  of  the  I  resident 
the  command  was  transferred  to  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker.  The  letiring 
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commander  complimented  his  soldiers  on  their  courage,  patience, 
and  endurance,  and  bespoke  for  his  successor  the  cheerful  and  zeal¬ 
ous  co-operation  of  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  army.  The  for¬ 
mal  transfer  was  accompanied  by  expressions  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  retiring  commander  and  of  his  successor,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  there  was  anything  but  a  feeling  of  friendship  between 
Burnside  and  Hooker. 

For  a  short  time  General  Meade  commanded  the  Centre  Grand 
Division  of  the  army,  but  he  was  now  continued  in  command  of  the 
Fifth  Corps.  “  Fighting  Jo  Hooker”  began  at  once  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  new  campaign  against  Richmond.  The  condition  of  the 
army  required  thorough  reorganization  and  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
to  qualify  it  for  any  effective  aggressive  movement. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  Richmond  was  threatened  by  General  Fos¬ 
ter,  operating  from  North  Carolina,  by  General  Peck  from  southeast¬ 
ern  Virginia,  and  by  General  Key  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Pamunkey.  This  compelled  Lee  to  divide  his  forces,  so  that  the 
numbers  at  his  command  were  less  than  those  the  Unionists  could 
bring  against  him. 

Hooker’s  plan  was  to  attack  in  two  places.  By  crossing  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  and  Rapidan  west  of  Fredericksburg,  he  would  fall  upon 
the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates,  his  own  left  wing  occupying  the 
heights  above  the  city,  and  seizing  the  Richmond  railway.  The  cav¬ 
alry  were  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  Lee’s  position,  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Richmond,  and  destroy  the  railway  lines  and  the  bridges  over  the 
North  and  South  Anna  rivers. 

The  march  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  begun  on  the  27th  of 
April.  The  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  took  place  on  the  29th, 
opposite  Kelly’s  Ford,  over  the  pontoon  bridges,  without  opposition. 

The  Fifth  Corps  left  camp  at  Stoneman’s  Station,  early  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  marching  by  way  of  Kelly’s  and  Ely’s  Fords 
to  Chancellorsville,  where  it  arrived  on  the  forenoon  of  the  30th, 
having  marched  fifty  miles  in  less  than  three  days.  This  was  inclu¬ 
sive  of  the  halts,  one  of  which  was  a  half  day  near  Kelly’s  ford, 
while  the  bridge  was  building.  Two  rivers  were  crossed,  and  most 
of  the  time  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  Rapidan  was  forded 
by  the  Fifth  Corps,  with  its  artillery  and  trains,  through  water  four 
feet  deep. 

The  Rapidan  having  been  crossed,  the  Union  troops  entered  the 
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wild  country  known  as  the  “  Wilderness,”  covered  with  woods  and 
intersected  by  numerous  small  streams.  Encamping  near  Chancel* 
lorsville,  they  were  joined  by  two  more  corps  that  had  crossed  other 
fords.  General  Sedgwick,  at  the  same  time,  passed  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  below  Fredericksburg,  so  that  Lee  was  uncertain  from  what 
direction  he  was  to  be  attacked. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Confederate  commander  saw 


BATTLEFIELD  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE 


that  the  main  battle  would  be  at  Chancellorsville.  On  the  night  of 
April  30th,  therefore,  he  massed  most  of  his  divisions  on  the  roads 
leading  from  Fredericksburg  to  that  town. 

The  Union  cavalry  had  already  captured  and  destroyed  a  part  of 
the  Richmond  railway,  so  that  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  was 
endangered,  should  they  find  it  necessary  to  retreat. 

There  was  some  cavalry  skirmishing  on  the  night  of  the  30th, 
which  was  indecisive.  The  next  morning  Hooker  ordered  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville  towards  Fredericksburg, 
but  learning  that  the  Confederate  army  was  moving  against  him,  he 
withdrew  to  a  line  of  earthworks  and  felled  trees,  that  he  had  hur¬ 
riedly  thrown  up  in  the  woods,  and  which  were  strengthened  during 
the  night.  He  faced  the  east,  Fredericksburg  being  his  objective 
point,  and  his  aim  was  naturally  to  force  Lee  into  fighting  upon 
ground  of  Hooker’s  own  choosing. 
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The  Union  commander  was  trying  to  flank  his  opponent,  who  at¬ 
tempted  in  turn  to  outflank  him.  Accordingly,  Stonewall  Jackson 
was  sent  with  his  corps  around  the  right  rear  of  the  Union  army, 
while  Lee  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  kept  the  Federals  engaged  in 
his  front. 

Lee’s  feigned  attacks  in  front  led  Hooker  to  think  that  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  in  force  before  him,  and  feeling  that  he  ought  to  be 
supported  by  most  of  his  troops,  he  ordered  Reynolds  with  his  divi¬ 
sion  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  and  unite  with  the  main  army  near 
Chancellorsville.  It  was  while  this  movement  was  under  way  that 
Stonewall  Jackson  began  his  flank  march. 

Setting  out  on  the  night  of  May  1st,  Jackson  took  with  him  three 
divisions,  numbering  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  commanded  by 
Generals  A.  P.  Hill,  Coulson,  and  Rodes.  The  dense  forests  were 
of  great  help  to  him,  and  he  was  seen  only  once  by  the  Unionists, 
who  even  then  did  not  suspect  the  meaning  of  the  startling  move¬ 
ment.  A  few  shells  were  sent  in  his  direction,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  pass. 

On  the  morning  of  May  2d,  Jackson  and  his  men  pushed  forward, 
while  Lee  continued  pounding  in  front  of  Hooker,  so  as  to  keep  his 
attention  diverted  from  what  was  taking  place  on  his  right  flank  and 
rear. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  Jackson  reached  the  road  from  Orange 
to  Fredericksburg,  south  of  the  Rapidan.  Deploying  his  columns, 
he  burst  like  a  tornado  upon  the  right  wing  and  swept  everything 
before  him. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  General  Howard’s 
corps,  which  was  bivouacking  in  the  woods,  with  no  thought  of  dan¬ 
ger,  received  the  terrific  charge  of  the  Confederates.  The  Union 
divisions  scattered  in  a  panic,  nearly  the  entire  Eleventh  Corps  being 
driven  towards  Chancellorsville. 

More  than  one  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  rally  the  fugitives, 
Hooker  and  his  staff  dashing  upon  the  field  and  doing  their  utmost 
to  restore  confidence.  But  Lee  now  increased  the  vigor  of  his  attack 
in  front,  and  many  in  the  Union  army  felt  that  it  was  in  greater  dan¬ 
ger  of  annihilation  than  ever  before. 

The  German  division  of  Howard’s  corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Carl 
Schurz,  showed  the  wildest  panic,  but  the  reserve  under  General 
Sickles  fought  bravely.  Sickles,  his  staff,  and  some  cavalry  of  Gen- 
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eral  Pleasonton,  posted  themselves  near  a  stone  wall  in  the  line  of 
retreat,  and  interposed  themselves  across  the  line  of  flight  of  the 
fugitives.  They  succeeded  in  rallying  a  part  of  the  artillery,  but 
nothing  could  check  the  flight  of  the  infantry.  General  Berry,  while 
striving  to  save  the  honor  of  the  army,  was  killed,  but  though  How 
ard  and  Hooker  did  their  utmost,  it  was  not  until  dark  that  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  was  established  among  the  shattered  forces. 

Once  more  the  Union  guns  were  turned  upon  the  enemy,  whose 
pursuit  was  checked,  but  the  Federals  had  met  with  a  serious  reverse, 
and  apprehensions  prevailed  of  still  greater  disasters  to  come. 

At  this  juncture,  when  ruin  of  the  Union  army  impended,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  received  a  blow  as  unexpected  as  it  was  start¬ 
ling.  Quite  early  in  the  evening,  Stonewall  Jackson  rode  out  with 
several  of  his  staff,  to  gain  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Union 
lines.  In  his  anxiety  to  acquire  the  information,  and  inspired  by 
the  belief  that  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  army  was  certain,  he 
rode  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  his  advanced  skir 
mishers.  There  he  stayed  some  time,  trying  to  make  out  through 
the  gloom  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Finally  he  and  his  staff 
wheeled  about  to  ride  back  to  their  own  lines.  At  that  moment  the 
party  was  mistaken  by  a  South  Carolina  regiment  for  Union  cav¬ 
alry,  and  a  volley  was  fired  into  it.  One  of  the  staff  was  killed 
and  two  others  wounded,  Jackson  being  one  of  the  latter.  His  hurt 
was  a  severe  one,  a  bullet  entering  his  left  arm  below  the  shoulder, 
shattering  the  bone  to  the  elbow,  and  causing  intense  pain.  With 
difficulty  Jackson  saved  himself  from  falling  from  his  horse,  and 
several  of  his  companions  helped  him  to  the  ground,  while  his  aide- 
de-camp  galloped  off  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  with  news  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune. 

Hill  hurried  to  the  spot  and  began  cutting  the  cloth  of  Jackson’s 
sleeve,  when  four  Union  officers  appeared  on  horseback  and  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Confederates.  The  advance  skirmishers  of  Berry’s 
division  soon  appeared,  and  the  Confederate  officers  to  escape  capture 
were  obliged  to  retreat. 

By  another  mischance  they  were  mistaken  for  Federals  by  their 
own  men  and  once  more  fired  upon.  Some  of  the  staff  officers  were 
killed  and  some  wounded,  among  the  latter  being  one  of  the  litter- 
bearers  carrying  Jackson.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  for  several 
minutes  the  party  lay  within  the  line  of  Federal  skirmishers,  who, 
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however,  did  not  recognize  the  Confederate  leader,  and  were  soon  period  vi 
driven  back.  Th7war 

During  that  interval  of  suffering,  Jackson  was  again  struck  by  two  the  Union 
Confederate  bullets.  “  All  my  wounds  are  by  my  own  men,”  he  is  ItoI 

said  to  have  mournfully  remarked,  as  he  was  carried  to  the  rear.  — 5 

Jackson’s  arm  was  amputated,  but  his  strength  was  unequal  to  the 
operation,  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  May. 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  less  than  forty  years  of  age  when  thus  cut 


WHERE  JACKSON  FELL 


off.  He  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  war.  He  was  fear-  Stone¬ 
less  in  battle,  with  great  military  genius,  and  was  controlled  by  in-  Jackson 
tense  religious  convictions.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers  and  was 
feared  by  the  Union  troops.  When  General  Lee  learned  of  his  being 
wounded,  he  said,  “  Had  I  been  able  to  dictate  events,  most  gladly 
would  I  have  been  disabled  in  my  own  person,  if  he  had  been  spared.* 


*  One  of  the  interesting  “exhibits”  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  1884-85  was 
the  sorrel  horse  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  was  then  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
never  wore  a  saddle  after  the  war.  During  most  of  that  period  he  was  in  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Jackson’s  brother  in  North  Carolina.  She  gave  the  animal  to  the  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute,  where  he  was  cared  for  and  allowed  to  wander  at  will  over  the  grounds.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  Jackson’s  staff  states  that  “Little  Sorrel  ”  was  originally  a  Unionist,  and  became  a 
Confederate  through  the  force  of  circumstances.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  when  Major 
Jackson  had  taken  command  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  a  number  of  horses  were  captured  on  a 
train  from  the  North,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Jackson  asked  his  quarter- 
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The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  resumed  on  Sunday  morning, 
May  3d.  Hooker  had  re-arranged  his  corps  so  that  they  held  the  tri¬ 
angle  of  ground  reaching  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Rapidan  to 
Chancellorsville  and  thence  to  the  United  States  Ford  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock.  By  this  arrangement  he  presented  two  fronts,  at  right 
angles,  the  point  of  meeting  being  before  Chancellorsville. 

Converging  a  number  of  guns  upon  this  spot,  Lee  set  fire  to  the 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JACKSON  DIED 


building  at  the  cross-roads,  where  General  Hooker  had  his  head¬ 
quarters.  The  purpose  of  the  Confederate  leader  was  to  push  the 
Unionists  back  towards  the  rivers,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  their  van¬ 
tage-ground.  General  Stuart,  now  commanding  Jackson’s  corps, 
opened  the  attack,  but  was  received  with  so  fierce  a  fire  that  his 


master  to  select  one  for  him  from  the  lot,  and  “Little  Sorrel  ”  was  picked  out.  Jackson 
ordered  that  the  trader  who  had  the  animals  should  be  paid  for  the  horse  in  United  States 
money.  The  horse  was  of  medium  size,  easily  kept,  and  had  a  long,  lubberly  pace.  He 
soon  evinced  great  power  of  endurance,  and  was  used  by  Jackson  in  all  his  active  service. 
He  rode  “Little  Sorrel'’  at  the  battles  of  Manassas,  Kernstown,  McDowell,  Winchester, 
Port  Republic,  Cross  Keys,  Chickahominy,  Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Manassas,  Sharps- 
burg,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Fredericksburg,  and  at  Chancellorsville,  where  Jackson  fell  from 
his  back  mortally  wounded.  At  that  time  the  horse  escaped  into  the  Federal  lines,  but 
in  a  subsequent  charge  was  captured  by  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 
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men  lecoiled.  General  Rhodes,  however,  rallied  them,  and  in  turn  period  vi 
they  pressed  the  Unionists  with  so  much  vigor  that  they  fell  back  ThTwar 
towards  Chancellorsville.  In  another  part  of  the  field,  General  Slo-  the  Union 
cum  s  strongly  fortified  position  was  assailed  with  great  spirit.  Af-  T?qI 

ter  a  severe  struggle  the  Union  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  first  — 

defences  and  foiced  to  take  refuge  behind  a  second  line  of  breast¬ 
works,  in  the  reai  of  Chancellorsville.  During  the  forenoon  the 


ROOM  IN  WHICH  JACKSON  DIED 

Unionists  were  obliged  to  retreat  a  mile  towards  the  river,  and 
Hooker  was  compelled  to  throw  up  in  great  haste  a  second  line  of 
intrenchments.  Lee  forebore  from  further  attack,  and  gave  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Fredericksburg,  where  important  events  were  in  progress. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Unionists  began  their  movement  At  Fred- 
to  the  south  of  the  Rappahannock,  General  Sedgwick  crossed  below  e£uCrgS” 
Fredericksburg,  so  as  to  divert  a  part  of  the  Confederate  army.  He 
had  twenty-five  thousand  men,  after  sending  away  a  number  of  re-en¬ 
forcements  to  Hooker,  and  before  long  Sedgwick  discovered  that  Lee 
had  vacated  all  his  works,  except  Marye’s  Heights,  and  had  hurried 
off  to  meet  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville.  The  Confederate  garrison 
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was  so  small  and  weak  that  it  could  have  been  driven  out,  but  Sedg¬ 
wick  made  no  attempt  to  aid  his  chief  until  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
May. 

When  at  last  he  set  out,  his  movements  were  tardy.  Hardly  four 

miles  separated  him  from  the  two  Mississippi  regiments  which  held 

Marye’s  Heights,  but  it  was  not  until  noon  on  the  3d  that  he  came  in 

sight  of  them.  The  works  were  then  carried  with  a  loss  of  about  a 

thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  towards  dusk  Sedgwick  sent  one 

of  his  columns  four  miles  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville. 

» 

News  had  been  carried  to  Lee  of  the  capture  of  Marye’s  Heights, 
and  Me  Laws  was  sent  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Union  column, 
which  was  stopped  at  Salem  church  by  breastworks  hastily  thrown 
up.  An  attempt  to  carry  the  position  was  repulsed  with  severe 
loss. 

The  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed,  but  with  so  little  vigor 
on  the  part  of  the  Unionists-that  McLaws,  having  been  re-enforced 
by  Early,  easily  defeated  them.  Not  only  that,  but  they  were  out¬ 
flanked  by  the  Confederates,  who  recaptured  Marye’s  Heights  and 
took  a  Union  convoy.  Fearful  that  his  communications  with  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  might  be  cut  off,  Sedgwick  hurriedly  retreated  towards 
Bank’s  Ford,  abandoning  numerous  supply-wagons,  mules,  and  horses. 

Having  defeated  Sedgwick,  whose  advance  threatened  his  rear, 
Lee  once  more  faced  Hooker.  On  the  morning  of  May  5th  large  guns 
were  planted  so  as  to  command  the  United  States  Ford,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shells  were  dropped  among  the  wagons  drawn  up  in  that  lo¬ 
cality,  but  the  movements  of  the  day  were  not  important.  Rain 
began,  and  the  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  rose  so  fast 
that  they  threatened  the  bridges  at  the  United  States  Ford,  which 
were  the  only  way  of  retreat  for  the  Union  army. 

But  one  course  could  save  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  was 
to  retreat  across  the  river  without  delay.  Preparations  were  begun 
that  evening.  The  storm,  accompanied  by  thunder,  helped  to  mask 
the  movements  of  the  army,  and  the  noise  of  the  wheels  was  dead¬ 
ened  by  covering  the  bridges  with  layers  of  pine  boughs.  At  day¬ 
break,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  whole  army  was  safe  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  and  began  to  march  to  its  late  camps 
at  Falmouth. 

The  Union  losses  in  these  engagements  amounted  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  to  seventeen  thousand,  that  of  the  Confed- 
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erates  being  about  two-thirds  as  great.  Another  disastrous  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Union  cause  was  thus  brought  to  a  close. 

General  Hooker  remained  quiet  for  several  weeks  after  his  re¬ 
pulse,  and  the  Confederates  used  the  time  to  recover  from  their 
fatigue  and  to  reorganize  for  the  new  campaign  that  was  soon  to 
be  under  way. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  rumors  reached  the  Union  army  that 
the  enemy  was  about  to  undertake  a  new  movement,  but  these 
rumors  were  not  generally  believed.  The  army  of  Lee  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  from  North  Carolina  of  two  divisions 
under  General  Longstreet,  and  close  observers  of  affairs  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  momentous  events  were  at  hand. 
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EVENTS  OF  1863— IN  THE  EAST  ( CONTINUED ) 

The  Second  Confederate  Invasion. 

[. Authorities :  In  tracing  the  course  of  events  during  the  Civil  War  it  is  pathetic 
to  note  how  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  North  was  placed  in  one  general 
after  another,  and  how,  one  by  one,  they  failed  to  realize  public  expectations,  and 
were,  one  by  one,  displaced  for  some  other  incompetent.  First  we  have  McClel¬ 
lan,  the  modern  Fabius,  with  his  extreme  caution  and  do-nothing  tactics.  When 
the  patience  of  the  nation  has  been  exhausted,  he  is  superseded  by  Burnside,  in 
whom  the  people  reposed  confidence  because  he  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Antietam.  He,  in  turn,  fails  to  show  the  qualities  required  in  the  leader  of  a 
great  army.  Burnside,  failing,  is  displaced  by  “  Fighting  Jo”  Hooker.  He,  with 
an  army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  demonstrates  at  Chancellors- 
ville  his  inability  to  handle  an  army  properly.  The  loss  in  that  battle  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded  was  only  a  part  of  the  price  the  North 
had  to  pay  in  order  to  learn  that  not  yet  had  the  right  man  been  found.  In 
addition  to  the  special  references  cited  for  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Comte 
de  Paris’s  “  History  of  the  Civil  War  ”  should  be  included.] 

sms. ^^^^■URIN G  the  summer  of  1863  the  little  town  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  became  the  battle-ground  of  the 
most  fateful  conflict  of  modern  times.  It  was 
there  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the 
American  Union  grappled  in  their  life  and  death 
struggle,  and  the  future  of  America  was  decided 
for  the  ages  to  come. 

The  soldiers  with  which  General  Lee  invaded 
Pennsylvania  were  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army.  They  were 
veterans  of  many  battles,  and  were  led  by  experienced  officers.  They 
were  inspired  by  victory  and  the  hope  of  greater  victories  still  to 
come.  The  magnificent  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  their  equal  in 
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bravery,  as  it  had  proven  on  many  a  crimson  field,  but  its  leadership 
had  been  characterized  in  some  cases  by  an  imbecility  that  would 
have  destroyed  any  similar  organization  elsewhere. 

The  government  and  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  had  strained  every 
nerve  to  bring  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  to 
t  h  e  highest  effective 
point.  The  veteran 
Longstreet,  as  has  been 
stated,  brought  his  two 
divisions  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  troops 
were  disciplined  and  re¬ 
organized.  The  army 
numbered  80,000  men,  of 
which  68,352  were  in¬ 
fantry.  It  was  divided 
into  three  corps,  each 
consisting  of  three  di¬ 
visions,  with  Longstreet 
commanding  the  First, 

Ewell  the  Second,  and 
A.  P.  Hill  the  Third 
Corps,  each  officer  being 
a  lieutenan t-general. 

The  reorganized  artillery 
included  fifteen  battalions  of  four  batteries  of  four  pieces  each,  all 
under  the  direction  of  General  Pendleton.  Five  battalions  were 
assigned  to  each  of  the  three  army  corps,  three  being  specially  at¬ 
tached,  while  the  other  two  formed  a  reserve.  The  light  artillery  of 
Stuart’s  cavalry  division  was  composed  of  five  mounted  batteries  of 
six  pieces  each. 

The  cavalry  under  Stuart  had  also  been  strengthened,  and  was  at 
Culpeper,  watching  the  right  wing  of  the  Union  army  along  the 
Rappahannock  and  threatening  its  lines  of  communication.  At  the 
same  time  it  also  covered  the  roads  over  which  the  Confederate 
army  would  advance  in  case  of  a  Noithern  invasion. 

The  northward  march  having  been  decided  upon,  Lee  advanced 
along  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  the  rear  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
70 
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tains.  This  compelled  him  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  Hooker,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult  task,  for  it  necessitated  the  detention  of  the  Fed- 
erals  before  Fredericksburg,  which  could  be  done  only  by  the  display 
of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  while  Lee  was  pushing  to  the  banks  of 
the  Shenandoah.  The  success  of  Lee’s  movement  required  the 
utmost  secrecy  on  his  part. 

Just  one  month  after  the  bloody  struggle  in  the  Wilderness, 
McLaws  with  Longstreet’s  First  Division  marched  into  that  gloomy 
section  with  another  division.  Hood  with  the  Third  was  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rapidan,  and  at  night,  on  the  7th,  the  whole  army  corps 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper  Court-House. 

A  part  of  Ewell’s  corps  had  gone  in  the  same  direction  three  days 
before,  the  rest  following  the  next  day,  so  that  Hill’s  corps  was  left 
alone  to  hold  the  positions  from  Taylor’s  Hill  to  Hamilton’s  Cross¬ 
ing,  and  to  hide  the  movement  of  the  main  army. 

When  the  vastness  of  the  campaign  is  borne  in  mind,  it  seems 
strange  that  Lee  could  have  been  successful  in  concealing  his  pur¬ 
pose.  That  he  partially  succeeded  in  doing  so  was  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Confed¬ 
erates  in  point  of  numbers.  Hooker  was  vigilant,  and  it  may  be 
said  there  was  something  in  the  air  foreshadowing  great  events. 
The  Union  general  suspected  that  Lee  would  repeat  his  campaign 
of  the  preceding  year,  crossing  the  Rappahannock  near  its  source 
and  marching  to  Manassas.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  4th  of 
June  that  Hooker  became  convinced  that  a  serious  movement  was 
under  way,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  do  something. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning  two  pontoon-bridges  were 
thrown  across  the  Rappahannock  at  Franklin’s  Crossing,  and  the 
Sixth  Corps  was  held  in  readiness  to  pass  to  the  other  side.  General 
Hooker  reasoned  that  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  attack  Lee’s 
weakened  lines,  for,  if  the  Confederate  leader  had  not  as  yet  fully 
started,  no  surer  means  could  be  taken  for  stopping  him,  and,  if  the 
advance  of  his  army  had  gone  far,  it  would  be  easy  to  crush  the  re¬ 
maining  corps,  which  constituted  one-third  of  his  army. 

It  was  an  excellent  plan,  but  the  Washington  authorities  inter¬ 
fered.  The  capture  of  the  national  capital  was  the  ever-present 
dread  that  hovered  over  the  Government  during  the  early  years  of 
the  war.  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cover  Harper’s  Ferry,  a  post  of  no 
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strategic  importance,  which  nevertheless  was  strongly  fortified  and  Period  VI 
could  have  been  made  secure  by  the  troops  under  Milroy  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  by  troops  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Hooker’s  request  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  act  independently 
was  refused,  as  was  his 
counsel  that  all  the  forces 
to  operate  against  Lee 
should  be  combined  in 
one  command.  General 
Halleck  could  not  admit 
that  his  supreme  direction 
of  affairs  from  Washing¬ 
ton  was  not  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  great 
campaign  about  to  open. 

On  the  morning  of  June 
6th,  Howe’s  division 
crossed  the  Rappahannock. 

Lee  immediately  advanced 
a  part  of  Hill’s  corps  to 
meet  the  movement,  but 
did  not  recall  Ewell,  who 

had  been  marching  since  ALFRED  N_  PLEASOnton 

the  day  before,  for  as  yet 

the  necessity  for  doing  so  did  not  appear.  Before  he  was  able  to 
learn  whether  the  entire  Confederate  army,  or  only  a  portion  of  it, 
was  in  front  of  him,  Hooker  checked  Howe  on  seeing  Hill’s  dis¬ 
play.  This  relieved  Lee  of  all  fear,  and  he  made  ready  to  follow 
Longstreet,  directing  Hill  to  do  the  same  as  soon  as  the  Unionists 
were  forced  from  the  Rappahannock. 

Simultaneous  with  Howe’s  crossing  of  the  river,  a  strong  cavalry 
reconnaissance  was  sent  towards  Culpeper,  Hooker  not  knowing  that 
the  enemy  at  that  very  time  was  marching  for  the  same  point.  But 
he  did  know  that  Stuart  with  ten  thousand  cavalry  was  there,  and  it 
was  all-important  to  learn  whether  that  leader  was  about  to  under¬ 
take  one  of  his  favorite  raids,  or  whether  he  meant  to  cover  the 
movements  of  the  Confederate  army. 

The  Union  cavalry  under  Pleasonton  numbered  about  three-fourths 
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as  many  as  Stuart’s,  and  it  was  still  suffering  from  its  exhausting 
march  made  early  in  May.  In  order  to  equalize  the  forces  the  two 
infantry  brigades  of  Ames  and  Russell,  detached  from  the  Eleventh 
and  Sixth  Corps,  and  comprising  about  three  thousand  men,  were 
added  to  the  Union  cavalry.  These  troops,  however,  were  scattered, 
and  with  a  view  of  giving  them  time  to  concentrate,  Hooker  directed 
Pleasonton  not  to  cross  the  river  until  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Meanwhile,  Longstreet  and  his  infantry  had  reached  Culpeper  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  Lee  being  with  him.  The  invading  army 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  for  the  presence  of  its  chief  told  them  that 
important  events  were  at  hand,  and  they  were  confident  that  their 
leader  would  open  the  way  to  a  final  triumph. 

The  campaign  was  assuming  definite  shape.  Stuart  was  to  threaten 
the  Unionists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton,  so  as  to  hide  the 
movements  of  the  grand  army  that  was  to  wheel  to  the  northwest, 
and,  marching  through  Sperry ville  and  Thornton’s  Gap,  enter  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 

In  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Stuart  went  into 
camp  near  Brandy  Station  and  established  his  headquarters  on  PTeet- 
wood  Hill,  an  elevation  of  considerable  height.  The  brigades  of 
Generals  Robertson,  Hampton,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  the  mounted 
artillery  were  at  this  hill,  while  Jones’s  brigade  guarded  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  fords,  and  Pfitzhugh  Lee’s  brigade  ^bivouacked  at  Oak  Shade, 
across  the  Hazel  River. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Union  cavalry  were  commanded  respec¬ 
tively  by  Generals  Buford  and  Gregg  and  Colonel  Duffie,  all  officers 
of  courage  and  skill.  They  knew  that  Stuart  was  at  Brandy  Station, 
but  were  unaware  of  the  disposition  of  his  forces.  Since  it  was  all 
important  to  learn  this,  Pleasonton  sent  forward  his  first  column, 
comprising  Buford’s  division  and  Ames’s  infantry,  to  cross  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  at  Beverly  Ford,  a  couple  of  miles  above  Rappahannock 
Station,  and  march  straight  upon  Brandy  Station,  not  quite  five  miles 
distant.  The  second  column  was  to  cross  the  river  below  and  divide 
on  the  other  side.  Duffie  was  to  advance  to  Stevensburg,  to  learn 
whether  the  road  between  Chancellorsville  and  Culpeper  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy,  whether  there  were  any  troops  advancing  along 
that  highway,  and  to  protect  the  left  against  any  demonstration  of 
the  Confederates. 

In  the  dense  fog  of  the  early  morning  of  the  9th,  the  two  Union 
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columns  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  Gregg  being  able  to  do  so  at 
Kelly’s  Ford  without  detection  by  the  enemy.  The  thick  mist  en¬ 
abled  Buford’s  head  of  column  to  surprise  and  scatter  Jones’s  out¬ 
posts  at  Beverly  Ford,  but  the  Federals  were  sharply  attacked,  and, 
in  the  fight  that  followed,  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Davis,  commanding 
the  head  of  Buford’s  column,  was  mortally  wounded.  At  the  critical 
moment,  when  the  Unionists  were  retreating,  the  Eighth  Illinois 
dashed  up,  drove  back  the  Confederates  upon  Jones’s  main  body,  and 
captured  a  part  of  Stuart’s  baggage. 

Jones  had  hurriedly  formed  his  brigade  some  two  miles  up  the 
river,  where  he  awaited  the  Union  attack,  knowing  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  Stuart  would  send  him  help.  His  position  was  criti¬ 
cal,  for  the  assault  of  the  Unionists  was  made  with  a  vigor  and  dash 
that  threatened  to  carry  everything  before  it.  Ames’s  brigade  occu¬ 
pied  the  wood  in  front,  while  Buford’s  second  brigade  moved  to  the 
right,  to  attack  the  enemy’s  flank.  But  the  Confederate  artillery 
was  concentrated  against  Buford,  and  the  arrival  of  Stuart  compelled 
the  Unionists  to  retreat. 

Immediately  on  learning  of  the  passage  of  Beverly  Ford,  Stuart 
hurried  to  meet  the  Unionists,  leaving  Robertson  to  watch  Brandy 
Station.  The  Federals  posted  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  supported 
by  the  hot  fire  of  the  infantry,  kept  Stuart  in  check,  so  that  for  a 
long  time  the  combatants  did  nothing  more  than  exchange  their  fire 
of  small  arms  and  artillery,  without  coming  to  close  quarters. 

The  capture  of  a  portion  of  Stuart’s  baggage  gave  Pleasonton  the 
information  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  Lee’s  army  was  on  the  march 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Virginia,  and  the  Confederate  cavalry  were  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway  with  a  view  of 
covering  the  movement. 

Pleasonton  saw  a  chance  to  strike  an  effective  blow  against  Stuart, 
and,  as  commander  of  the  entire  Union  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  it  was  his  duty  to  learn  the  result  of  the  movement  which 
was  then  under  way.  Stuart  on  his  part  was  about  ready  to  attack 
Pleasonton,  when  the  signal-station  on  the  top  of  Fleetwood  Hill 
sent  out  the  alarming  news  that  a  Union  column  was  advancing  on 
his  rear,  and  was  already  threatening  Brandy  Station.  Stuart  saw 
his  critical  situation,  for  the  approaching  column  was  Gregg’s,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  crossed  the  river  lower  down  at  Kelly’s  Ford. 
1  he  Confederate  cavalryman,  therefore,  was  in  danger  of  being 
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caught  “  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.”  He  left  the  Period  VI 

brigades  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  front  of  Pleasonton,  the  war 

FOR 

and  hastened  with  the  troops  of  Hampton  and  Jones  and  a  part  of  his  THjJJ6NIION 
light  artillery  to  meet  Gregg.  to 

Meanwhile,  Gregg  had  become  involved  in  a  fierce  fight  before  — 5 

Stuart  could  assail  him.  His  scouts  reached  Brandy  Station,  but 
Robertson  quickly  took  possession  of  it,  only  to  be  attacked  imme¬ 
diately  by  one  of  Gregg’s  brigades  under  the  command  of  Col.  Percy 
Wyndham.  The  First  Maryland  charged  against  the  left,  while  a 
part  of  the  Union  artillery  pounded  the  enemy’s  pieces  posted  back 
of  Fleetwood  Hill.  The  loyal  Marylanders  came  up  on  a  run,  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  Confederates  and  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners.  With 
Kilpatrick  supporting  his  right,  Wyndham  hurled  his  whole  brigade 
against  Fleetwood  Hill,  flinging  off  Robertson  who  charged  upon  his 
troops.  Three  Confederate  guns  were  captured  and  a  number  of 
buildings  where  Stuart  had  passed  the  previous  night. 

Just  then  Stuart  came  up,  and,  feeling  that  Fleetwood  must  be 
retaken  at  any  cost,  he  assailed  the  Unionists  with  such  vehemence 
that  Wyndham’s  somewhat  scattered  troops  were  forced  back.  They 
quickly  re-formed,  however,  and  returning  to  the  charge,  regained 
the  ground  they  had  lost. 

Stuart  found  all  the  fighting  that  he  wished.  His  troops  were  A  Pictur- 
quick  to  recover,  and  assailed  the  Unionists  in  turn.  There  was  no  Cavalry 
time  to  reload  pistols,  and  the  combatants  went  at  it  with  swords.  It  Fi£ht 
was  cut  and  slash,  parry  and  thrust,  and  back  and  forth,  the  thou¬ 
sands  mingling  in  one  furious  conflict  which  all  concede  was  the 

« 

most  picturesque  and  genuine  cavalry  fight  of  the  whole  war. 

Wyndham  was  pressed  so  hard  that  he  fell  back  towards  the  station, 
taking  his  two  guns  and  the  three  captured  ones  with  him.  With 
a  view  of  relieving  him,  Kilpatrick’s  brigade  was  flung  against  the 
left  flank  of  the  Confederates,  but  no  impression  was  made,  and  the 
cavalry  fight  went  on  with  intensified  fierceness.  Back  and  forth 
charged  the  contestants,  squads  skurrying  hither  and  thither,  still 
cutting  and  striking,  taking  and  retaking  the  cannon  over  and  over 
again,  while  the  numerous  neighing  horses  galloping  hither  and 
thither  with  empty  saddles  showed  that  the  battle  was  anything  but 
child’s  play. 

Gregg’s  division  was  fighting  a  force  twice  as  numerous  as  its 
own,  but  it  managed  to  hold  its  position  north  of  the  railway,  though 
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there  was  no  prospect  of  help  from  any  direction,  for  Duffie  was 
several  miles  to  the  left  at  Stevensburg,  where  he  had  dispersed  a 
small  force  of  the  enemy,  but  he  did  not  reach  Brandy  Station  until 

four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Russell’s  infantry  on  the  right 
were  too  far  in  the  rear  to  give 
any  help  to  the  cavalry,  while 
beyond  them  Buford  was 
steadily  driving  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
that  commander  receiving  a 
serious  wound. 

Despite  Lee’s  defeat,  how¬ 
ever,  he  accomplished  his 
prime  purpose,  that  of  delaying 
the  advance  of  Pleasonton,  so 
that  the  cavalry  fight  at 
Brandy  Station  came  to  an  end 
before  he  knew  it  was  under 
way. 

Kilpatrick’s  brigade  was 
finally  driven  back,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time  Wyndham 
was  forced  to  abandon  Brandy 
Station,  leaving  behind  him  the 
five  guns  over  which  the  com¬ 
batants  had  fought  so  long. 

Fortunate  for  the  Unionists  was  it  that  they  emerged  so  well  from 
the  fight,  for  they  had  hardly  left  Brandy  Station  when  they  saw 
train  after  train  of  cars  stop  and  disgorge  thousands  of  soldiers  whose 
forests  of  bayonets  gleamed  in  the  bright  summer  sun.  They  rap¬ 
idly  fell  into  line  and  formed  an  impressive  sight,  for  they  constituted 
the  head  of  a  column  of  Ewell’s  corps  which  had  been  hurried  from 
Culpeper  to  Brandy  Station  by  Lee  the  moment  he  received  tidings 
of  the  battle  going  on  there.  Gregg  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  he  kept  beyond  reach  of  this  overwhelming  force.  He  fell  back 
rapidly,  hoping  to  find  Russell  and  to  give  help  to  Buford,  who, 
there  was  no  doubt,  was  engaged  somewhere  with  the  enemy. 

W.  H.  F.  Lee  continued  retreating  before  Buford,  and  Pleasonton 
and  Buford  were  soon  joined  by  Russell’s  infantry  and  Kilpatrick’s 
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cavalry.  Stuart,  following  the  latter,  reunited  with  that  part  of  his 
command  which  he  had  left  when  he  galloped  to  Brandy  Station. 
He  had  received  such  rough  handling  from  the  cavalry  that  he  aban¬ 
doned  any  intention  he  might  have  formed  of  raiding  the  rear  of  the 
Union  army. 

Pleasonton  had  secured  the  all-important  information  that  Hooker 
was  anxious  to  obtain.  He  took  back  to  the  Union  leader  the 


FAIRVIEW,  CHANCELLORSVILLE 


news  that  not  only  was  a  powerful  Confederate  cavalry  force  at  Cul¬ 
peper,  but  also  considerable  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
was  there.  All  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  Lee  was  removed. 

The  loss  was  about  six  hundred  on  each  side,  with  perhaps  half  as 
many  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  wounded.  It  was  not  yet  dark 
when  all  the  Union  troops  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock. 

Stuart  had  not  only  gained  a  vivid  impression  of  the  courage  and 
dash  of  the  Union  cavalry,  but  he  had  learned  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  assigned  him,  that  of  holding  a  curtain  before  the  Confederate 
army  that  should  shut  out  all  knowledge  of  its  movements  from  the 
Federals. 

Hooker  was  convinced  by  the  information  obtained  that  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  was  removed  from  his  front,  leaving  the  way  to  Rich- 
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mond  open.  Lee  had  half  seriously  proposed  to  his  officers  the  plan 
of  “swapping  queens,”  that  is,  of  exchanging  Richmond  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  for,  could  the  amazing  trade  be  made,  the  gain  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  would  have  been  decisive.  With  the  capital  of  our  country 
in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  what  nation  of  Europe  would  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy? 

But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether,  if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
advanced  straight  upon  Richmond,  which  certainly  would  have  fallen, 
what  assurance  could  Lee  have  of  taking  Washington?  The  city 
was  surrounded  by  powerful  fortifications,  with  fine  artillery,  and  its 
garrison  of  thirty-six  thousand  men  could  be  quickly  increased  to 
fifty  thousand  by  the  troops  from  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Baltimore. 
This  force  need  not  fear  the  efforts  of  Lee  and  an  army  twice  as 
numerous  as  that  under  Lee’s  command.  But  neither  President 
Lincoln  nor  General  Halleck  would  accept  the  plan  of  Hooker,  who 
was  therefore  compelled  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  cover  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  to  protect  Washington. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Hooker  extended  his  right  wing  along  the 
Upper  Rappahannock,  because  of  the  presence  of  a  part  of  Lee’s 
army  at  Culpeper.  On  that  day  the  Third  Corps  was  ordered  to  take 
position  between  Beverly  Ford  and  Rappahannock  Station.  The 
next  day  two  other  corps  assumed  positions  where  they  could  give 
relief  or  defend  the  passes  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  if  the  Confed¬ 
erates  should  follow  the  path  made  by  Stonewall  Jackson  the  year 
before. 

On  the  13th,  the  First  Corps  posted  itself  at  Bealeton  Station,  and 
the  Eleventh  at  Catlett’s  Station.  The  brilliant  Reynolds  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing  composed  of  three  corps,  while  Hooker  re¬ 
mained  with  the  left  wing,  comprising  the  other  four  corps,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Falmouth. 

Lee  had  absolute  control  of  the  Confederate  forces,  with  his  move¬ 
ments  unhindered  by  any  orders  from  Richmond.  He  had  decided 
upon  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  he  followed  it  with  zeal  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  ridges  running  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Bull 
Run  Mountains,  crossed  by  a  few  defiles  that  were  easily  defended, 
afforded  an  admirable  screen  to  his  movements,  while  the  lovely 
Shenandoah  Valley  gave  every  facility  for  rapid  marching. 

Longstreet  halted  at  Culpeper  with  his  corps,  and  Ewell  resumed 
his  march  on  the  10th.  Imboden’s  brigade,  at  that  time  among  the 
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upper  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  ordered  to  cover  his  left  and  to 
destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  so  as  to  prevent  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  reaching  Milroy  from  the  West.  Jenkins’s  brigade  pre¬ 
ceded  the  infantry  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  entire  Confeder¬ 
ate  force  advancing  with  great  rapidity. 

Ewell’s  three  divisions  and  a  score  of  batteries  marched  through 
Sperryville,  Gaines’s  Cross-roads,  and  Flint  Hill,  and  arrived  at 
Cedarville  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 2th.  With  a  view  of  surprising  McReynolds’s  Union  brigade,  which 
Milroy  had  posted  at  Stone  Ridge,  five  miles  farther  on  the  road  to 
Berryville,  so  as  to  connect  Winchester  with  Harper’s  Ferry,  Rodes 
pushed  his  advance  to  that  point. 

The  Confederates  marched  so  rapidly  that  the  Federals  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  large  force  advancing  in  that  direction.  Jenkins 
was  ordered  to  precede  Rodes,  while  Ewell,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  corps,  passed  around  to  the  front  by  the  regular  highway  from 
Woodstock  to  Winchester. 

Early  reached  the  main  road  near  Newtown  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  hurried  towards  Winchester,  Johnson  aiming  for  the  same 
point  along  the  Front  Royal  road  on  the  right.  Milroy,  still  unsus¬ 
picious  that  a  Confederate  force  much  superior  to  his  own  was  soon 
to  attack  him,  took  all  the  means  at  his  command  to  learn  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy.  On  the  day  before,  he  sent  out  two  recon¬ 
naissances  along  the  Woodstock  and  Front  Royal  roads.  The  latter 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  learn  anything,  while  the  former  had  a 
sharp  brush  with  a  part  of  Jenkins’s  brigade,  without  detecting  the 
full  meaning  of  the  presence  of  the  Confederates  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Milroy  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  considerable  part  of 
Lee’s  army  could  leave  the  Rappahannock  and  advance  all  the  way 
to  Winchester  without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  General  Halleck 
in  Washington,  who  he  was  certain  would  promptly  notify  him. 
But,  while  such  knowledge  had  been  sent  to  Halleck,  he  failed  to 
warn  Milroy  of  his  danger.  Two  days  before  the  date  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  Halleck  telegraphed  General  Schenck  that  Harper’s 
Ferry  was  the  only  point  to  be  defended,  and  directed  him  to  leave 
no  force  in  Winchester  except  what  was  required  to  watch  the  valley. 
These  instructions,  however,  were  in  a  form  so  vague  that  Schenck 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  order  Milroy  to  evacuate  Winchester. 
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On  the  contrary,  while  leaving  the  place  himself,  he  advised  his 
lieutenant  to  stay  and  defend  it  until  ordered  to  withdraw.  Thus 
the  ripe  fruit  awaited  plucking  by  the  hand  that  was  already  out¬ 
stretched. 

Under  the  belief  that  he  was  threatened  only  by  a  detachment  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  Milroy  prepared  to  defend  his  position  against 
such  a  force.  McReynolds  was  drawn  in  from  Berryville,  two  bri¬ 
gades  took  position  at  Kernstown,  General  Elliott  with  one  brigade 
occupying  the  right,  while  Colonel  Ely  with  the  other  brigade  took 
the  left.  They  numbered  about  five  thousand  men,  a  part  of  the 
effective  force  being  left  to  occupy  the  forts. 

Elliott’s  position  among  the  hills  near  Abraham’s  Creek  was  so 
good  that  Early  was  forced  to  throw  his  whole  division  into  line  and 
outflank  his  right  before  he  could  be  driven  out.  Retreating  across 
the  stream,  the  Unionists  took  position  on  Bower’s  Hill,  where  they 
were  so  secure  that  in  view  of  the  close  approach  of  night,  and  the 
fatigue  of  his  troops  from  their  excessive  marching,  Early  decided  to 
leave  them  unmolested  for  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  Johnson  on  the  right  encountered  Colonel  Ely, 
and  after  some  hot  fighting  drove  him  back.  Milroy  began  to 
wonder  what  all  this  meant.  He  could  not  account  for  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  Confederate  forge,  but  the  mystery  was 
soon  solved.  On  questioning  the  first  prisoners  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  he  was  told  that  they  belonged  to  the  Second  Corps 
of  Lee’s  army ! 

This  was  startling  news,  for  it  told  Milroy  the  utter  folly  of  hop¬ 
ing  to  make  a  successful  defence  against  so  overwhelming  a  force. 
Not  only  were  the  Confederates  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own 
troops,  but  they  were  veterans  under  the  leadership  of  the  capable 
successor  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Still,  the  instructions  to  Milroy  were  so  positive  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  stay  and  make  the  best  defence  possible.  The  orders 
for  his  withdrawal  had  been  sent,  but  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut, 
so  that  they  never  reached  him.  Furthermore,  he  believed  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  would  be  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  Lee  that 
the  defence  of  Winchester  might  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  save  it. 
Still  further,  since  McReynolds’s  brigade  was  on  the  march  to  join 
him,  it  would  be  exposed  to  almost  certain  capture  or  destruction  if 
Milroy  should  make  a  hurried  withdrawal  from  Winchester.  Such 
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were  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  remain  where  he  was  instead 
of  retreating  while  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

When  Rodes  reached  Berryville,  McReynolds,  whom  he  expected 
to  capture,  had  left  and 
joined  Milroy  at  Winchester 
late  in  the  evening.  During 
the  night  Milroy  withdrew 
from  the  positions  he  had 
been  occupying  and  concen¬ 
trated  his  forces  among  the 
forts  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town. 

Carefully  looking  over  the 
ground  from  Bower’s  Hill 
that  morning,  Ewell  decided 
that  Early  should  take  the 
new  works  on  Flint  Hill  by 
assault,  while  Johnson  held 
the  attention  of  Milroy  from 
the  opposite  direction.  Early 
set  out  to  do  his  part,  mak¬ 
ing  a  wide  detour  so  as  to 
deceive  the  Federals  as  to 
his  intentions.  This  detour 
was  so  extended  that  it  was  Robert  h.  milroy 

not  until  about  the  middle 

of  the  afternoon  that  his  three  brigades  reached  the  wood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  one  mile  from  Winchester.  The  day  was  very 
warm,  and  Early  allowed  his  men  to  enjoy  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
forest  for  an  hour  or  more. 

All  this  time  Ewell  was  pounding  the  Union  positions  from 
Bower’s  Hill,  but  his  chief  interest  lay  in  the  works  on  Flint  Hill 
which  Early  had  set  out  to  carry  by  assault.  Ewell  scanned  the 
woods  through  his  field-glass,  wondering  why  his  lieutenant  was  so 
tardy  in  his  movement,  though  he  knew  there  must  be  good  cause 
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Still  Milroy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him  from  the  north.  From  his  post  of  observation,  he  fixed 
his  attention  upon  the  fight  that  was  going  on  to  the  south- 
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ward,  but  was  convinced  that  a  serious  turn  would  soon  be  given 
to  the  conflict. 

The  hot  summer  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  thun¬ 
der  of  cannon  behind  him  caused  Milroy  to  look  around.  Early’s 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  had  opened  from  the  wood  upon  the  works 
on  Flint  Hill,  with  such  effect  that  the  Union  guns  were  soon 
silenced.  Instantly  Milroy  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  re-enforced  and 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  batteries,  but  nothing  could  be  done. 

Hays’s  brigade  bounding  from  the  wood  dashed  up  Flint  Hill,  and 
the  defenders  fell  back  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  fort.  The 
captured  guns  were  turned  against  this  fort,  and  Milroy  saw  that  the 
chance  for  an  aggressive  movement  had  passed. 

Night  was  at  hand,  and  the  assailants  forbore  to  attack  the  forts 
in  which  Milroy  had  concentrated  his  troops,  and  which  the  Confed¬ 
erates  could  have  knocked  to  pieces,  but  the  Unionists  were  nearly 
out  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  so  that  they  were  doomed  if  they 
remained  where  they  were. 

The  only  possible  escape  was  by  flight  during  the  night,  and  hur¬ 
ried  preparations  were  made  for  leaving.  The  sick,  wounded,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  wagons  were  left  behind,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  set 
out  to  withdraw.  Milroy  was  too  wise  to  trust  the  inhabitants  of 
Winchester,  who  were  unfriendly  because  of  his  rigorous  rule,  and 
by  exercising  great  caution  he  reached  the  Martinsburg  road  without 
detection  by  the  enemy. 

With  every  mile  placed  behind  them,  the  Unionists  grew  more 
hopeful  that  they  had  given  their  foes  the  slip,  but  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  About  five  miles  were  passed  and  they  were  approaching 
Rocktown,  when  there  came  a  flame  of  musketry  from  the  woods 
beside  the  road.  The  Federals  dreaded  such  an  attack,  and  knowing 
their  desperate  situation,  they  closed  up  their  lines  and  assailed  the 
enemy  in  turn.  The  opportunity  for  pressing  their  retreat  was 
favorable,  and  Milroy  issued  orders  to  that  effect,  but  the  darkness 
and  confusion  prevented.  The  Confederate  force  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  another  brigade  which  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the 
Nationals. 

Seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  Milroy  ordered  such  of 
his  troops  as  he  could  control  to  take  the  Martinsburg  road,  which 
was  yet  open,  but  the  disorder  increased.  Most  of  them  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  each  man  looking  out  for  himself,  until  they  reached  the 
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Potomac.  Although  unpursued,  they  continued  their  flight  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  caused  the  greatest  dismay.  Other  of  the 
fugitives  managed  to  reach  Harper’s  Ferry,  General  Milroy  being 
among  them.  The  Confederates  by  their  victory  at  Winchester 
secured  3,358  prisoners,  besides  700  sick  and  wounded,  23  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  more  than  300  wagons. 

General  Hooker  was  on  the  alert,  and  two  days  before  the  rout  of 
Milroy  he  learned  that  Ewell’s  corps  had  passed  Berryville  and  that 
it  was  time  to  take  up  the  definite  pursuit  of  Lee  and  his  invading 
army.  The  march  began  on  the  1 3th,  the  Second,  Sixth,  and  Twelfth 
corps  going  by  way  of  Dumfries  to  Fairfax  Court-House,  while  the 
three  corps  on  the  upper  Rappahannock,  and  General  Meade,  who, 
with  the  Fifth,  was  on  guard  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  cover  the  movement,  and  then  to  follow  and  halt  at  Manassas. 

Lee  pursued  his  plan  of  campaign  undeviatingly.  On  the  day 
that  Hooker  began  his  pursuit  the  Confederates  were  advancing  in 
three  sections,  as  may  be  said,  separated  on  one  side  by  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  miles,  and  by  double  that  space  on  the  other.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Hill’s  corps,  following  last,  was  the  only  one 
exposed  to  dangerous  attack,  and  a  sharp  assault  by  Hooker  would  be 
likely  to  overwhelm  it  before  Longstreet  could  return  to  its  help. 
As  soon  as  Hill  discovered  that  Hooker  had  abandoned  Falmouth,  he 
set  out  to  join  Longstreet. 

The  situation  was  this :  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  gathered 
at  Manassas  and  Fairfax  ready  to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  first  demon, 
stration  against  Washington,  while  Pleasonton  with  his  cavalry  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton,  vigilant  and  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  when  the  chance  presented  itself. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  news  of  the  rout  of  Milroy  startled 
the  Government  and  the  whole  North,  for  it  left  hardly  a  doubt  that 
the  most  powerful  army  ever  marshalled  under  the  stars-and-bars 
was  sweeping  northward  and  would  soon  be  in  Pennsylvania.  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  learning  of 
the  investment  of  Winchester,  sent  a  number  of  dispatches  to 
Hooker,  asking  him  to  relieve  Milroy,  or  cut  the  column  of  the 
enemy  in  two.  The  President  gave  expression  to  the  logical  and 
characteristic  remark:  “  If  the  head  of  Lee’s  army  is  at  Martinsburg 
and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere .”  In  a 
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few  hours,  however,  came  the  news  of  Milroy’s  disaster.  Believing 
that  Harper’s  Ferry  was  the  point  threatened  by  Lee’s  army,  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  at  once  showed  his  usual  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 

that  place  by  recommending 
to  Hooker  to  march  upon  Lees¬ 
burg,  so  as  to  stop  Lee  from 
crossing  the  Potomac. 

By  this  time  Pennsylvania 
was  in  consternation.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  believed 
that  the  invading  army  would 
not  stop  until  its  officers  car¬ 
ried  out  their  boast  of  watering 
their  horses  in  the  Delaware. 
General  Couch  was  hastily 
summoned  to  Harrisburg, 
where  he  vigorously  strove  to 
organize  the  State  militia. 
There  was  not  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  shown  by  the  people  in 
answering  the  calls  of  the 
governor,  and  the  recruits  would  havq  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  trying  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  invaders. 

Never  was  there  such  desperate  manual  labor  done  in  the  capital 
of  Pennsylvania  as  during  the  middle  days  of  June,  1863.  The  city 
and  surrounding  country  were  overrun  by  the  droves  of  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle  driven  to  that  place  in  great  haste  by  their  Maryland  own¬ 
ers,  who  found  themselves  in  the  path  of  the  approaching  army. 
The  men  toiled  day  and  night,  throwing  up  barricades  and  fortifica¬ 
tions,  while  thousands,  well  aware  that  these  could  do  little  to  stay 
the  march  of  the  conquerors,  fled  farther  northward. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  the  Confederate  advance  under  Jenkins  en¬ 
tered  Greencastle,  the  first  Pennsylvania  village,  and  by  dark  it  was 
at  Chambersburg.  The  invaders  behaved  well  towards  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  took  charge  of  all  the 
horses,  cattle,  forage,  and  provisions  and  medical  stores  within  reach. 
Those  that  were  bought  were  paid  for  with  Confederate  money,  and 
the  rest  confiscated,  the  two  methods  of  obtaining  supplies  being  in 
reality  the  same. 
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Every  one  was  sure  that  the  whole  Confederate  army  was  close 
behind  Jenkins  and  that  he  would  push  his  raid  with  relentless  rigor, 
but  on  the  17th  he  wheeled  about  and  galloped  back  to  Williams¬ 
port,  where  General  Rodes  and  his  three  brigades  had  taken  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Ewell  was  obliged  to  await  be¬ 
tween  Williamsport  and  Winchester  the  arrival  of  the  other  two 
corps  that  were  a  long  distance  away,  for  now  that  Lee  was  about  to 
enter  Pennsylvania,  it  was  necessary  that  his  army  should  be  held 
in  hand,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  battle  at  anytime.  On  the  19th  of 
June,  Longstreet  reached  the  vicinity  of  Winchester. 

Three  days  before,  Imboden  had  made  an  advance  in  the  West, 
occupying  Cumberland  on  the  17th,  and  cutting  off  General  Kelley’s 
communications  with  Maryland. 

Lee  waited  at  Culpeper  until  he  learned  that  Hill  was  on  the 
road  to  join  him,  when  he  put  his  troops  in  motion.  He  ordered 
Longstreet  to  cross  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  not  to 
pass  to  the  west  of  that  mountain  chain  except  through  Ashby’s  Gap 
and  Snicker’s  Gap.  This  would  make  it  appear  to  the  Federals 
that  he  meant  to  attack  Leesburg, 
though  his  movement  was  intended 
to  cover  the  march  of  Hill,  who  was 
to  take  the  same  route  to  Win¬ 
chester  that  had  been  followed  by 
Ewell. 

The  Confederate  First  Corps  be¬ 
gan  the  march  on  the  15th,  Stuart 
protecting  the  movement  by  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  right.  The  withdrawal 
of  Imboden  and  Jenkins  left  only 
four  brigades  of  the  cavalry  divi¬ 
sion  that  had  been  doing  guard  duty 
along  the  Upper  Rappahannock 
since  the  battle  of  Brandy  Station. 

Hampton’s  brigade  remained  to 
continue  the  watch  of  the  river ;  a 
regiment  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee’s  bri¬ 
gade  stayed  lower  down  to  go  with  Hill,  while  Colonel  Munford, 
commanding  Fitzhugh  Lee’s  brigade,  which  was  to  open  the  route  for 
Longstreet,  moved  toward  Barbee’s  Cross-roads.  Parther  to  the 
71 
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right,  Stuart  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Hinson’s  Mills  with 
Robertson  and  Colonel  Chambliss,  the  latter  having  charge  of  W. 
H.  F.  Lee’s  brigade  since  the  wounding  of  that  officer  at  Brandy 
Station.  Jones  was  instructed  to  watch  Aestham  River,  joining  the 
remainder  of  the  division  after  the  army  had  crossed  the  stream. 
The  following  day  Stuart  reached  the  railway  from  Manassas  and 
Salem  and  Piedmont  without  seeing  any  of  the  Nationals. 

In  obedience  to  General  Halleck’s  orders  for  the  protection  of 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Hooker  made  ready  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  to 
advance  to  that  point  by  forced  marches,  but  another  order  from 
Halleck  stopped  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  it  was  on  the  point  of 
moving.  Lee’s  real  purpose  could  not  as  yet  be  fathomed  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  was  known  that  the  Confederate  army  was  between  Cul¬ 
peper  and  Winchester,  but  whether  it  intended  to  advance  upon 
Manassas  and  compel  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  take  the  position 
it  held  two  years  before,  or  whether  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  determined  upon,  could  only  be  conjectured,  and  the  matter  was 
of  too  momentous  importance  to  be  left  conjectural. 

Hooker  decided  to  halt  between  Manassas  and  Centreville  until 
the  question  was  settled.  Since  he  could  not  prevent  Lee  from 
crossing  the  Potomac,  it  seemed  wise  to  wait  until  he  was  beyond 
his  base  of  operations,  before  attacking  him. 

Before  Halleck’s  counter  order  reached  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Pleasonton  was  well  on  his  way  to  Aldie  to  clear  the  march  for 
Hooker.  He  was  given  permission  to  continue  as  far  as  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  in  case  he  did  not  meet  the  enemy,  he  was 
to  press  through  Leesburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  The 
Second  brigade,  under  Kilpatrick,  was  at  the  head  of  Gregg’s  division 
which  formed  the  advance.  Three  regiments  of  this  brigade,  with  a 
part  of  the  First  close  behind,  advanced  toward  Aldie,  and  Colonel 
Duffie,  with  the  First  Rhode  Island,  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  join  Kilpatrick  at  Middleburg. 

Believing  that  the  Unionists  were  still  a  long  way  from  Bull  Run 
Mountains,  Stuart  on  the  same  day  left  his  camps  along  the  Manas¬ 
sas  Railway,  intending  to  occupy  the  passes  of  those  mountains. 
Chambliss  taking  the  road  crossing  Thoroughfare  Gap,  was  ordered 
to  watch  that  defile;  Munford  was  to  post  himself  at  Aldie,  and 
Robertson  was  to  wait  at  Rectortown,  so  as  to  support  either  as  ne¬ 
cessity  might  demand.  Munford  had  a  long  distance  to  go,  and  as 
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his  men  were  worn  out,  and  the  Federals  were  not  believed  to  be 
near,  he  halted  at  Dover  and  sent  a  small  force  to  occupy  Aldie. 
Stuart  and  his  staff  stayed  at  Middleburg. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Union  scouts  met  those  of  Munford 
near  Aldie.  Kilpatrick  with  the  Second  New  York  instantly 
charged  and  captured  the  village,  but  Munford,  learning  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  hurried  forward  from  Dover  with  his  brigade. 
He  had  hardly  time  to  take  a  strong  position  when  Kilpatrick  as¬ 
sailed  him  with  vehemence,  driving  in  his  line  of  skirmishers  and 
capturing  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  Unionists  were  in  turn  forced 
back,  when  the  First  Maine,  sent  by  General  Gregg,  arrived  to  the 
relief  of  Kilpatrick,  who  resumed  the  offensive  with  the  same  vigor 
as  before.  The  Confederates  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  Mun¬ 
ford,  learning  that  he  was  threatened  in  the  rear,  hurriedly  fell  back 
to  Middleburg. 

It  was  Duffie,  who  with  a  small  force  appeared  so  suddenly  before 
Middleburg  that  Stuart  had  barely  time  to  escape  and  send  the  word 
to  Munford,  which  caused  him  to  retreat.  Duffie  hastily  fortified 
Middleburg,  his  force  numbering  less  than  three  hundred  men. 
Stuart,  exasperated  by  the  rough  handling  he  had  received,  hurled 
the  whole  of  Robertson’s  brigade  upon  the  valiant  Unionists  and 
speedily  drove  them  from  their  position.  Retreating  along  the  road 
by  which  they  had  advanced,  Duffie  was  assailed  by  Chambliss, 
finally  escaping  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  his  force.  That 
night  Munford  joined  Stuart  at  Middleburg,  the  three  brigades  of 
Confederate  cavalry  thus  being  united. 

On  receiving  news  of  these  sharp  engagements,  General  Hooker 
determined  to  move  his  army  westward  so  as  to  be  ready  to  pass 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  to  cross  the  fords  of  the 
Potomac,  as  might  be  necessary.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  sent  to 
Aldie  with  instructions  to  place  Barnes’s  division  at  the  disposal  of 
Pleasonton  in  his  operations  against  Stuart,  and  on  the  19th  the 
Twelfth  Corps  was  near  Leesburg,  the  Eleventh  in  the  rear  along 
the  Aldie  road,  the  First  near  Herndon  Station,  the  Third  at  Gum 
Springs,  the  Second  at  Centreville,  and  the  Sixth  at  Germantown. 

During  those  stirring  days  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  had  plenty 
to  do.  Stuart  had  taken  position  with  Robertson  and  Chambliss  at 
Middleburg,  and  Pleasonton  made  ready  to  attack  him.  He  appeared 
before  Middleburg  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  and  by  some  skilful 
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manoeuvring  convinced  Stuart  that  it  was  discreet  for  him  to  fall 
back  towards  Rector’s  Cross-roads. 

The  next  day  Pleasonton  showed  so  much  desire  to  fight  Stuart 
that  the  latter  decided  to  gratify  him.  The  conflict  was  fierce,  both 
sides  displaying  great  bravery,  but  Stuart  was  defeated.  Receiving 
reenforcements,  he  renewed  the  fight  with  strong  hopes  of  success,  but 
the  Unionists  were  also  re-enforced,  not  only  by  cavalry  but  by  infan¬ 
try,  and  Stuart  was  driven  back  at  all  points,  losing  two  guns,  the 
first  that  had  been  captured  from  him  during  the  war. 

Stuart  had  been  compelled  to  yield  seven  or  eight  miles  of  ground, 
and  Pleasonton  and  the  scouts  of  the  latter,  by  climbing  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  enabled  to  see  the  stirring  picture  on 
the  other  side. 

The  view  was  impressive.  All  the  lower  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
was  spread  out  before  them,  and,  in  the  bright  sunlight,  the  field  of 
vision  extended  from  Winchester  to  Bolivar  Heights  at  Harper’s 
Ferry.  The  scenery  at  that  time  of  the  year  was  beautiful,  but  what 
most  interested  the  scouts  were  the  long  columns  of  infantry  march¬ 
ing  northward  toward  the  Potomac,  with  their  myriads  of  bayonets 
flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  columns  were  those  of  Ewell 
on  their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  while  the  others  that  were  approaching 
Ashby’s  Gap  were  the  re-enforcements  thut  Longstreet  was  sending  to 
Stuart. 

The  curtain  that  had  so  long  hidden  the  movements  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  was  drawn  aside  at  last,  and  their  enemies  gained  the 
wished-for  view  behind  the  scenes.  The  news  that  Pleasonton  jhad 
picked  up  piecemeal  was  confirmed. 

Following  the  orders  of  Lee,  Longstreet  passed  through  Upperville 
on  the  19th,  his  columns  occupying  defiles  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
the  next  day  he  crossed  the  Shenandoah.  On  the  2 1  st,  he  learned 
that  Stuart  was  in  full  retreat  and  hard  pushed  by  the  Unionists. 
Longstreet,  therefore,  sent  Me  Laws  back  to  Ashby’s  Gap,  where  he 
arrived  near  dusk  and  took  the  place  of  Stuart’s  wearied  troopers. 
Pleasonton,  however,  having  obtained  the  information  of  which  he 
was  in  quest,  withdrew  toward  Aldie. 

Convinced  that  Hooker  could  not  be  drawn  any  farther  from 
Washington,  Lee  saw  that  if  he  meant  to  push  his  invasion  of  the 
Northern  States,  he  must  hesitate  no  longer.  On  the  21st,  he 
ordered  Ewell  to  advance  upon  and  capture  Harrisburg,  the  capital 
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of  Pennsylvania,  a  step  that  was  sure  to  increase  the  consternation  of 
the  North,  and  that  would  seem  to  promise  the  fall  of  Washington. 
Rodes  reached  Greencastle  on  the  22d,  and  Johnson  was  there  the 
next  day,  while  Jenkins  in  advance  entered  Chambersburg  and  Early 


A.  P.  HILL 


took  possession  of  Cavetown  at  the  base  of  South  Mountain.  Learn¬ 
ing  of  the  withdrawal  of  Pleasonton,  Lee  issued  marching  orders  for 
his  other  two  corps. 

Hill  crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  at  Chambersburg  on  the  27th, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same  day  Longstreet  with  his  three  divisions 
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was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  same  town.  Meanwhile,  Ewell,  with 
the  remaining  third  of  the  army,  was  sweeping  across  the  rich  sec¬ 
tion  before  him,  without  meeting  serious  resistance.  The  famished 
horde  at  last  entered  a  country  which  to  them  must  have  seemed  “  as 
fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord/’  Booty  and  treasures  of  measureless 
value  were  brought  to  Chambersburg,  and  thence  forwarded  south, 
where  it  need  not  be  said  they  were  welcome. 

Ewell  and  his  two  divisions  reached  Carlisle  on  the  27th,  and  the 
next  day  a  number  of  his  troopers  reconnoitred  the  defences  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  The  sight  of  these  gray-coats  scanning  the  approaches  to 
the  city  caused  more  terror  among  the  inhabitants  than  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  known.  Finally,  the  troopers  rode  back  with  the  report  that  the 
capture  of  the  place  could  be  accomplished  without  difficulty.  Ewell 
made  ready  to  do  so,  when  he  was  stopped  by  an  order  from  General 
Lee. 

Early  was  east  of  the  mountains  to  cover  the  right  wing  of  the 
army  and  to  watch  the  roads  north  of  Baltimore  and  west  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  To  protect  his  flanks,  Lee  guarded  every  path  along  which 
danger  might  come.  This  of  course  was  the  work  of  the  cav¬ 
alry,  and  .  since  Stuart  was  still  in  Virginia  watching  Hooker,  the 
duty  was  assigned  to  Early.  The  latter  arrived  at  Gettysburg  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  drove  out  the  Twenty-sixth  militia  regiment 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

The  next  day  they  reached  Berlin  and  were  at  York  on  the  28th. 
Gordon’s  brigade,  by  following  the  line  of  the  railway,  was  the  first 
to  reach  York.  It  was  instructed  to  hasten  to  Wrightsville,  where  a 
fine  bridge  spanned  the  Susquehanna,  which  Lee  ordered  to  be 
burned.  Meeting  with  no  resistance,  however,  Early  decided  to 
cross  the  river  by  it  and  to  go  up  the  left  bank  to  the  help  of  Ewell. 
But  before  Gordon  could  reach  it,  the  structure  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Unionists  and  destroyed.  The  glare  of  the  blazing  bridge  and  a 
number  of  adjoining  houses  was  visible  over  many  miles  of  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  told  the  terrified  inhabitants  that  the  dreaded 
Confederate  army  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Hooker  displayed  vigor  and  ability  in  the  difficult  task  placed  in 
his  hands.  By  the  27th,  the  whole  seven  army  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  with  all  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  enormous  supply 
trains,  were  across  the  Potomac  and  following  the  Confederate  army 
at  a  distance  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  while  Lee  supposed  it  was  still 
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in  Virginia.  He  naturally  expected  that  Stuart  would  promptly 
notify  him  of  any  such  movement  on  the  part  of  Hooker,  but  Stuart 
had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Pleasonton  that  he  had  no  chance  to 
learn  of  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  Federals. 

Stuart  was  impatient  for  revenge  because  of  his  treatment  by  the 
Union  cavalry,  and  he  formed  the  idea  of  repeating  his  exploit  in  the 
Peninsula  and  in  Virginia,  when  he  rode  around  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  a  tempting  scheme  to  the  brilliant  young  officer, 
and  his  heart  was  so  set  upon  it  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  put  a 
construction  upon  the  permission  of  Lee  which  that  general  never 
meant  to  give.  He  appreciated  too  fully  the  need  of  his  cavalry 
where  they  belonged  to  allow  them  to  ride  off  on  an  excursion 
where  it  may  be  said  there  was  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose. 

The  Second  army  corps  of  the  Unionists  having  arrived  on  the 
20th  to  take  position  at  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Stuart  believed  the  en¬ 
tire  Union  army  was  to  the  rear  of  this  range,  and  that  between  it 
and  Washington  there  was  no  force  that  he  need  fear. 

Seizing  the  reluctant  permission  of  the  Confederate  commander- 
in-chief,  and  giving  its  terms  the  widest  possible  construction,  Stu¬ 
art  made  haste  to  enter  upon  his  raid.  Generals  Robertson  and 
Jones  were  left  with  some  four  thousand  cavalry,  with  orders  to  keep 
watch  of  the  Union  line,  and,  disregarding  the  orders  of  Longstreet 
to  remain  within  call,  the  cavalry  leader  set  out  on  the  night  of 
June  24th. 

On  this  eventful  and,  for  the  Confederates,  ill-advised  raid,  Stuart 
took  with  him  the  brigades  of  P'itzhugh  Lee,  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  and 
Hampton.  Colonels  Munford  and  Chambliss  commanded  the  former. 
The  riders  carried  one  day’s  forage  for  their  horses  and  three  days’ 
rations  for  themselves.  They  took  with  them  also  six  guns  and  sev¬ 
eral  ambulances. 

The  command  assembled  at  Salem,  and  left  that  place  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction.  Galloping  across  the  fields,  however,  Stuart  changed 
to  the  eastward  and  reached  Glascock’s  Gap,  some  distance  south  of 
Thoroughfare  Gap ;  then,  trending  more  to  the  north,  he  aimed  for 
Haymarket. 

Before  arriving  at  that  point,  Stuart  received  his  first  surprise, 
which  was  anything  but  agreeable.  The  entire  Second  P'ederal 
Corps  (on  its  way  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  relieve  the  Third 
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Corps  at  Gum  Springs),  was  marching  over  the  road  that  he  wished 
to  follow  and  which  he  had  been  confident  of  finding  clear. 

To  hide  his  movement,  Stuart  made  a  long  detour  to  the  south,  and 
then  halted  to  allow  his  horses  to  graze  and  rest,  one  brigade  push¬ 
ing  on  to  Gainesville.  Centreville  was  occupied  soon  after,  and 
Stuart  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  country  between  him  and  the  front 
of  the  Union  army  was  swarming  with  troops  whom  he  was  likely  to 
encounter  at  any  time. 

He  ought  to  have  seen,  as  possibly  he  did  see,  that  the  very  in¬ 
formation  he  had  gained,  as  well  as  that  within  his  reach,  was  all 
important  to  Lee,  to  whom  it  should  have  been  carried  without  an 
hour’s  delay;  but  the  raid  upon  which  he  had  entered  was  too 
tempting  to  be  given  up,  and  he  determined  to  press  on  at  all  hazards. 

Unable  to  force  a  passage  west  of  Centreville,  Stuart  turned  east¬ 
ward.  He  reached  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  on  the  Occoquan,  on  the  27th- 
In  a  brisk  encounter  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  he  captured  two 
hundred  prisoners,  drove  the  rest  back  to  Washington,  and  was  at 
Drainesville  only  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
thus  proving  that  instead  of  passing  around  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  he  was  only  in  the  rear  of  it. 

Had  he  pressed  on  to  Leesburg,  he  would  have  learned  this  fact 
and  could  easily  have  galloped  up  the  rjght  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and 
carried  to  Lee  the  news  of  the  passage  of  that  river  by  the  Unionists, 
but  the  cavalry  leader  believed  that  the  whole  Union  army  was  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  Leesburg  along  the  bank,  and  that  it  was  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  for  him  to  join  Lee  by  riding  through  Maryland. 

Near  the  falls  of  the  Potomac  was  found  a  ford  unguarded  by  the 
Unionists,  and  across  this  the  troopers  managed  to  force  their  way 
with  great  difficulty.  Being  now  in  Maryland,  they  destroyed  the 
canal  near  the  river,  gave  their  horses  a  much -needed  rest,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  march  towards  Rockville. 

Stuart  now  became  aware  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Lee,  all  three  advancing  northward  by  parallel  routes. 
Hooker  was  in  the  middle,  with  precipitous  hills  separating  him  from 
Stuart  on  one  side  and  Lee  on  the  other.  The  passes  by  which  the 
cavalry  leader  expected  to  join  his  chief  were  closed,  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  beat  the  F'ederals  in  the  race  for  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna. 

Near  the  town  of  Rockville,  on  the  road  between  Washington  and 
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Frederick,  the  Confederate  cavalry  captured  a  large  Union  wagon- 
train,  almost  within  sight  of  the  national  capital.  The  situation  of 
the  troopers  gave  little  time  for  rest.  Riding  hard  all  night  they 
reached  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  near  Sykesville  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th.  Anxious  now  to  join  Early  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  Stuart  took  a  northwesterly  course  toward  Westminster,  where 
he  expected  to  strike  the  road  to  Gettysburg. 

The  First  Delaware  gave  the  raiders  a  rattling  reception  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  they  did  not  gain  possession  of  it  until  after  serious 
loss.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June,  Stuart’s  division  was 
pushing  towards  Hanover,  at  which  point  he  was  hopeful  of  finding 
means  of  communicating  with  headquarters. 

By  this  time  men  and  and  horses  were  nearly  used  up.  They  had 
been  on  the  road  for  six  days  and  nights,  with  very  little  sleep,  rest, 
and  food,  and  with  no  news  of  the  main  army.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  distribute  hay  among  the  horses,  that  until  then  had 
lived  wholly  upon  grass.  The  ammunition  of  the  raiders  was  run¬ 
ning  low;  they  had  two  hundred  captured  wagons  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners  to  guard,  and  they  learned  that  Kilpatrick,  who  was 
looking  for  them,  had  encamped  the  night  before  at  Littlestown,  only 
a  few  miles  away.  The  unpleasant  truth  thus  became  manifest  that, 
despite  all  the  energy  which  Stuart  and  his  men  had  shown,  they 
were  still  behind  the  Union  army. 

Kilpatrick,  however,  was  unaware  that  his  old  antagonist  was  so 
near,  but  the  two  opposing  forces  met  at  Hanover,  where  a  hot  fight 
took  place,  the  Confederates  being  defeated.  Stuart  saw  that  the 
only  hope  for  him  and  his  men  was  to  make  for  the  Susquehanna, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Early. 

To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  push  men  and  horses  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  endurance.  It  was  done ;  hundreds  of  the  men  sat  in  their 
saddles  sound  asleep ;  the  bodies  of  others  swayed  to  and  fro  and 
rolled  to  the  ground,  like  so  many  logs  of  wood ;  the  steeds  plodded 
wearily  forward,  as  such  animals  will,  until  utterly  exhausted. 

But  in  the  early  light  of  the  hot  morning  of  July  1st,  the  weary 
column  reached  Dover.  There  Stuart  was  confident  of  finding  Early, 
but  was  disappointed  to  learn  that,  although  he  had  occupied  that 
section  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  abruptly  withdrawn. 

It  would  not  do  to  tarry  where  they  were,  and  men  and  horses 
roused  themselves,  and  resumed  their  search  for  their  army,  that 
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seemed  to  be  continually  fleeing,  like  the  ignis  fatuus ,  before  their 
approach. 

At  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  1st,  Stuart  with  one  brigade  ar¬ 
rived  at  Carlisle,  only  to  learn  that  Ewell’s  men  had  been  there,  but 
were  gone  no  one  knew  where.  The  situation  of  the  raiders  had  be¬ 
come  desperate.  Little  ammunition  was  left,  their  provisions  were 
running  low,  and  the  town  of  Carlisle  was  prepared  to  oppose  their 
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entry.  Stuart’s  supply- train  was  far  to  the  rear,  and,  angered  by  the 
resistance  of  the  town,  he  fired  what  shells  he  had  left  into  the  place. 

A  week  had  passed  since  his  separation  from  Lee.  The  ride 
that  he  and  his  men  had  taken  gave  not  the  least  help  to  the  Con- 
Orders  federate  army,  which  was  in  sore  need  of  his  presence  and  services, 
from  Lee  as  ha(j  been  ever  since  his  departure.  He  now  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  chief.  A  great  battle  was  impending,  and  Stuart 
must  be  near  the  army  during  the  critical  time.  The  three  brigades, 
therefore,  were  ordered  to  march  by  separate  routes  to  Gettysburg. 

Recalling  the  events  of  the  preceding  few  days,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  on  the  27th  of  June  Hooker  was  busily  engaged  concen- 
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trating  his  army  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  between  the 
Monocacy  and  the  slopes  of  South  Mountain. 

The  brilliant  Reynolds  at  the  head  of  three  army  corps  was  near 
Middletown  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  three  other  corps  were 
stationed  around  Frederick,  while  Slocum  with  the  Twelfth  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of 
twelve  thousand  men  under  General  French. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  decisive  advantage  now  in  favor  of  Hooker. 
He  could  advance  upon  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Sharpsburg  and  threaten 
Lee’s  line  of  communication,  or,  still  following  him  northward,  and 
keeping  him  west  of  the  mountains,  oblige  him  to  extend  his  line 
still  farther. 

With  his  force  strengthened  by  the  twelve  thousand  composing 
the  garrison  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  Slocum  could  enter  Cumberland 
Valley  through  Sharpsburg,  while  Reynolds  could  do  the  same  a  few 
hours  later  by  way  of  Boonesboro.  This  disposition  of  his  forces  by 
Hooker  would  guarantee  the  capture  of  the  enormous  supply-trains 
of  the  enemy  which  formed  a  continuous  procession  southward,  while 
the  bridges  left  on  the  Potomac  and  the  needed  supplies  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  from  the  south  must  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
army.  Hooker  decided  to  attempt  this  plan. 

Anxious  to  use  the  utmost  means  at  his  command  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess,  he  determined  to  take  French  and  his  division  with  him. 
Preparations  were  made  for  removing  the  materiel ,  when,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  an  order  came  from  General  Hal  leek,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  abandonment  of  the  post. 

This  was  the  last  feather  upon  the  camel’s  back.  Disgusted 
beyond  bearing,  General  Hooker  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Although,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  had  remarked,  it  is  a  bad  time  to  swap  horses 
when  crossing  a  stream,  he  promptly  granted  the  request  of 
General  Hooker. 

While  awaiting  the  President’s  decision,  Hooker  did  everything  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  He  gave  over  his 
plan  of  attacking  the  rear  of  General  Lee  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
left  French  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  ordered  Slocum  to  Frederick,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  to  continue  the  northward  march  along 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

On  Sunday  morning  June  28th,  while  General  Meade  was  asleep 
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in  his  tent  at  Frederick,  Md.,  he  was  awakened  by  a  messenger  from 
General  Halleck,  with  notice  that  he  had  been  selected  to  succeed 
General  Hooker  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Meade 
was  astounded,  for  he  had  no  thought  of  any  such  step,  but  he 
promptly  assumed  the  responsible  burden. 

General  Meade  wisely  kept  the  personnel  of  his  headquarters  un- 
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changed.  General  Butterfield,  who  had  been  Hooker’s  chief  of  staff, 
retained  that  office,  and  nothing  was  done  that  could  weaken  the 
morale  of  the  army. 

Meade  always  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  officers  and  men,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  in  that  of  the  country  itself,  a  feeling 
of  great  relief  pervaded  the  North  and  the  army  when  it  became 
known  that  he  had  assumed  general  command. 
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It  may  have  been  that  Hal  leek  was  so  dissatisfied  with  Hooker 
that  he  purposely  withheld  his  permission  for  him  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  order  to  provoke  him  into  resign- 
ing,  or  it  may  have  been  that  at  last  Halleck  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
his  orders  respecting  that  post  were  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  very  first  dispatch  sent  by  the  general-in¬ 
chief  to  Meade  accorded  him  the  right  to  do  as  he  chose  with  the 
garrison  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  forces  of  Schenck  and  Couch 
were  placed  under  his  command. 

Meade’s  successor  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  General 
Sykes,  one  of  the  most  capable  officers  in  the  army.  Hooker  gladly 
gave  Meade  all  the  help  he  could.  He  told  him  that  since  Lee  had 
not  brought  along  his  bridge-equipage,  he  could  not  mean  to  cross 
the  Susquehanna,  but  would  keep  along  the  right  bank,  so  as  to  cut 
off  Baltimore  and  Washington  from  the  North.  This  route  of  the 
Confederate  army  being  so  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Federals, 
would  enable  the  latter  to  protect  the  two  cities  by  assailing  the 
flank  of  the  invaders  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased. 

Meade  listened  attentively  to  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  most  loyal  support,  but  informed  him  that  he 
was  obliged  to  differ  with  him.  The  Susquehanna  is  so  shallow  a 
river  that  army  bridges  are  not  needed  in  order  to  cross  it  at  any 
point  where  the  invaders  were  likely  to  find  it  to  their  interest  to  do 
so.  Meade  was  correct  in  his  views,  for,  as  afterwards  became  known, 
Lee  was  ready  to  ford  the  river  with  a  part  of  his  army  to  capture 
Harrisburg. 

Meade  felt  that,  although  he  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  garri¬ 
son  at  Harper’s  Ferry  as  he  chose,  the  plan  of  Hooker  was  too  peri¬ 
lous  to  be  tried.  If  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  cross  South 
Mountain  and  throw  itself  between  Lee  and  Virginia,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  could  easily  be  captured.  Meade  therefore  decided  to 
follow  Lee  northward  and  compel  him  to  turn  and  give  battle. 

While  awaiting  the  fuller  uncovering  of  Lee’s  plans,  Meade  was 
anxious  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  Susquehanna  and  capturing  Bal¬ 
timore.  With  this  purpose,  he  sent  his  army  forward  in  three  col¬ 
umns  by  divergent  routes.  His  forces  were  distributed  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  deploy  hastily  along  the  line  from  Westminster  to  Waynes¬ 
boro,  holding  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  by  resting  on  South 
Mountain  on  the  left,  whose  passes  they  would  guard,  and  with  the 
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right  on  the  hills,  over  which  would  extend  their  communications 
with  Baltimore  and  Washington.  These  positions  were  occupied  on 
the  evening  of  June  30th. 

A  study  of  the  map  is  necessary  in  order  to  follow  intelligently 

the  movements  of  the  two  op¬ 
posing  armies. 

The  left  column  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  composed 
of  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps 
under  Reynolds.  The  former 
was  at  Emmettsburg  on  the 
29th,  and  on  the  following  day 
encamped  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  Gettysburg  road  on  Marsh 
Creek,  the  Eleventh  posting 
itself  at  Emmettsburg. 


The  central  column  included 
the  Third  and  Twelfth  corps. 
The  latter  established  itself  at 
Taneytown,  while  the  Twelfth, 
learning  of  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy  at  Fairfield,  turned 
to  the  left  and  took  position 
near  Emmettsburg,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  under  Reynolds. 

The  right  wing,  comprising  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  army 
corps,  bivouacked  at  Frizelburg,  Union,  and  New  Windsor.  The 
Fifth  and  Sixth  had  so  long  a  distance  to  travel  that  they  did  not 
reach  the  road  from  Westminster  to  Waynesboro.  Gregg’s  division 
of  cavalry  was  unable  to  reach  Union,  through  which  Stuart  had  rid¬ 
den  only  the  day  before. 

Meade  instructed  French  to  evacuate  his  position  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  to  send  all  the  material  there  to  Washington,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  four  thousand  men,  and  to  post  himself  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  seven  thousand  at  Frederick.  Pleasonton,  wiser  than  Stuart, 
used  his  cavalry  to  cover  the  movement  of  the  army,  and  handled  it 
with  excellent  skill,  thereby  giving  great  help  to  the  Unionists  up  to 
the  close  of  the  struggle  at  Gettysburg. 

Kilpatrick  had  the  double  duty  of  holding  Stuart  at  the  east  and  of 
clearing  the  advance,  while  Gregg  bore  to  the  right,  and  Buford’s 
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division  was  placed  on  the  left.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Kil¬ 
patrick  had  stayed  at  Hanover  on  the  30th,  where  he  had  his  encoun¬ 
ter  with  Stuart.  After  sending  Merritt  with  the  regular  cavalry 
brigade  to  guard  the  outlet  of  the  Hagerstown  road,  at  Mechanics - 
town,  Buford  rode  along  the  western  slope  of  South  Mountain  to 
learn  whether  Lee  was  near  the  Antietam  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  reached  a  point  about  half-way  without 
seeing  anything  of  the  enemy,  but,  just  as  it  was  growing  dark  at 
Fountain  Dale,  he  caught  sight  of  the  hostile  camp-fires  along  the 
Fairfield  highway. 

At  daylight  on  the  30th,  he  advanced  with  the  purpose  of  attack¬ 
ing,  but  fired  only  a  few  shots,  when  he  became  convinced  that  he 
could  accomplish  little  without  the  help  of  artillery,  but  dreading 
that  the  report  of  the  cannon  might  bring  the  Confederate  columns 
to  the  spot,  he  withdrew  from  the  Gettysburg  road  and  joined  Rey¬ 
nolds  at  Emmettsburg. 

Fleasonton  saw  signs  that  convinced  him  that  Lee  was  preparing 
to  strike  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  knowing  that  he  intended  to 
advance  his  left  wing  to  Gettysburg  the  next  day,  he  ordered  Buford 
to  hasten  to  that  town  and  hold  it  against  the  enemy  until  the  arrival 
of  the  First  Corps.  It  was  all  important  that  Lee  should  not  be 
allowed  to  seize  the  position  ahead  of  him. 

Buford  executed  the  order  that  afternoon,  and,  on  reaching  Gettys¬ 
burg,  found  that  a  Confederate  brigade  had  been  there  only  an  hour 
before,  coming  from  Cashtown,  to  which  place  it  returned  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Federals. 

Meade  learned  that  during  the  preceding  two  days  Ewell  had 
not  advanced  any  farther  northward,  and  that  the  rest  of  Lee’s 
army  was  between  Cashtown  and  Chambersburg.  It  looked  as 
if  the  Confederate  leader  meant  to  give  his  whole  attention 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  abandon  his  invasion  of  the 
North. 

But  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  where,  and  with  what  specific 
intention,  Lee  would  concentrate  his  forces.  The  signs  indicated 
that  it  would  be  on  the  eastern  slope.  Convinced,  therefore,  that 
Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  were  no  longer  in  danger,  Meade  de¬ 
cided  that  all  his  manoeuvres,  henceforth,  should  be  in  view  of  the 
great  battle  that  was  inevitable  between  the  two  armies. 

The  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  marched 
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hither  and  thither  so  continuously  that  the  men  were  in  need  of  rest ; 
the  interruption  of  travel  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  had  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  regular  supplies,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reopen 
communications  with  Baltimore,  first  by  the  Westminster  line,  and 
next  by  that  of  Hanover.  Meade,  therefore,  arranged  to  advance 
slowly  until  all  doubt  was  removed  as  to  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
holding  himself  ready  to  assume  a  defensive  position  whenever  the 
invaders  should  turn  to  attack  him. 

Marching  orders  to  this  effect  were  issued  on  the  evening  of  June 
30th,  to  take  effect  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

Reynolds  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  left  column  to  Gettys¬ 
burg,  the  First  Corps  occupying  the  village,  the  Eleventh  a  little  in 
the  rear,  while  the  Third  at  Emmettsburg  was  to  cover  the  rear  along 
the  Greencastle  road.  The  Twelfth,  the  only  one  remaining  in  the 
centre  at  Taneytown,  was  to  advance  towards  Two  Taverns,  to  unite 
Reynolds  with  the  right,  and  the  Second  was  to  leave  Frizelburg 
so  as  to  form  with  Reynolds  the  central  column  and  relieve  him  at 
Taneytown.  The  Fifth  was  to  march  from  Union  to  Hanover,  where 
it  should  form  the  first  line  on  the  right ;  the  Sixth  from  New  Wind¬ 
sor  to  Manchester,  where  it  was  to  constitute  the  second  line,  within 
supporting  distance  of  the  other.  The  army  was  thus  facing  both 
west  and  north,  the  upper  point  of  ih e  angle  resting  upon  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Military  authorities  agree  that  the  disposition  of  these  three 
army  corps  by  Meade  was  excellent  in  every  respect. 

But  the  Union  leader  could  not  know  at  that  time  that  most  of 
Lee’s  army  had  crossed  South  Mountain,  and  the  former  was  pre¬ 
pared,  if  necessary,  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Susquehanna.  Seeing 
the  probability  of  Lee’s  offering  battle  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
South  Mountain  chain,  Meade  advised  Reynolds  to  concentrate  all 
his  forces  either  at  Gettysburg  or  at  Emmettsburg,  so  as  to  delay  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  Meade  was  ready  at  any 
hour  to  assume  a  new  position  at  the  rear  to  protect  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  afford  every  advantage  in  the  way  of  defence.  The 
purpose  in  occupying  Gettysburg,  Emmettsburg,  and  Hanover  was 
to  hold  the  foe  in  check  until  this  concentration  could  be  effected. 
The  only  knowledge  that  Meade  could  gain  of  the  topography  of 
the  country  was  from  an  examination  of  the  map,  and  yet,  had  he 
spent  years  in  the  neighborhood,  he  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice. 
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The  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  received  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  on  the  morning  of  July  1st.  They  were  told  the 
positions  they  were  to  assume  along  Pipe  Creek,  in  the  event  of  being 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  There  was  some  fear  ex¬ 
pressed  that  this  backward  movement  of  the  army  at  first  sight  of 
the  enemy  would  demoralize  it.  Others  believed  that  it  would  fail 
of  its  primary  purpose,  since  it  was  so  strongly  defensive  that  Lee 
would  decline  to  assail  it.  Possibly  such  might  have  been  the  result, 
had  the  situation  been  as  supposed,  but  one  of  those  unforeseen  com¬ 
plications  that  often  decide  the  issue  of  battles  ended  all  conjecture, 
and  brought  the  two  vast  armies  into  conflict  upon  a  field  that  many 
believe  was  the  choice  of  neither. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  absence  of  Stuart  was  a  serious  loss  to  Lee, 
who,  hearing  nothing  from  him,  supposed  that  he  was  still  watching 
Hooker,  who  (from  the  same  cause)  he  believed  had  made  no  move 
ment  since  the  battle  of  Ashby’s  Gap.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Long- 
street  received  the  first  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  by  the 
Union  army. 

Fully  understanding  the  peril  to  which  he  was  exposed,  by  an  at¬ 
tack  from  the  Union  troops,  in  case  they  crossed  South  Mountain 
and  shut  him  off  from  Virginia,  Lee  diverted  the  danger  by  the  plan 
of  passing  to  the  eastern  slope  himself.  By  doing  this,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Baltimore  and  even  Washington  were  placed  in  so  great 
danger  that  the  Union  army  would  not  dare  to  go  farther  west,  but 
would  be  compelled  to  return  so  as  to  protect  the  communications  of 
the  national  capital.  Thus  the  Confederate  leader  hoped  to  draw 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  so  far  northward  that,  when  the  final  grap¬ 
ple  took  place,  the  roar  of  the  cannon  could  be  heard  in  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  It  came  about,  therefore,  that  at  the  hour  General 
Meade  was  moving  towards  Gettysburg,  Lee  ordered  his  different 
army  corps  to  concentrate  between  Cashtown  and  Gettysburg.  Ewell 
received  his  chief’s  instructions  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  just  as 
he  was  making  ready  to  attack  Harrisburg.  He  had  previously  re¬ 
called  Early  from  Carlisle,  so  that  on  the  30th  the  latter  bivouacked 
within  three  miles  of  Heidlersburg.  Here  he  met  his  chief,  who  had 
arrived  with  Rodes’s  division,  that  and  Johnson’s  division  having 
moved  on  the  29th  towards  the  neighborhood  of  Cashtown  and  Gettys¬ 
burg,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Lee,  as  already  stated. 

Rodes’s  division  had  marched  due  south,  leaving  South  Mountain 
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on  the  right,  while  Johnson  retrograded  from  Carlisle  to  the  neigh, 
borhood  of  Chambersburg,  halting  on  the  night  of  the  30th  near 
Scotland,  at  the  base  of  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain.  He 
meant  to  pass  through  the  defile  the  next  morning  so  as  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  Second  Corps,  near  the  source  of  the  Monocacy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Longstreet’s  corps  was  at  Chambers¬ 
burg,  Hill’s  being  a  short  distance  farther  east,  near  Fayetteville. 
Lee  decided  that  the  two  corps  should  march  through  the  same  pass 
upon  Cashtown  and  Gettysburg.  Since  this  vast  army  numbered 
fully  sixty  thousand  men  and  were  without  cavalry  to  clear  the  march, 
the  advance  had  to  be  made  with  great  care  and  deliberation.  * 

Heth’s  division  of  Hill’s  corps  took  the  lead,  and  encamped  on  the 
29th  at  Cashtown.  The  next  day,  Pettigrew’s  brigade  marched  to 
Gettysburg  in  order  to  secure  shoes,  of  which  the  men  were  in  sore 
need.  Having  no  thought  of  the  presence  of  Unionists  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  the  brigade  was  about  to  enter  the  town,  when  their  scouts  noti¬ 
fied  them  of  the  approach  of  Buford’s  cavalry.  Not  knowing  the 
strength  of  this  force,  and  being  eight  miles  from  his  other  division, 
Pettigrew  fell  back  to  a  point  half-way  to  Cashtown,  and  warned  Hill 
of  the  presence  of  the  Federals  in  Gettysburg. 

Pender  reached  Cashtown  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  but  Anderson, 
who  was  behind  him,  did  not  get  there  until  the  next  day.  Long- 
street  advanced  from  Chambersburg  with  two  divisions,  leaving  Pick¬ 
ett’s  behind,  and  stopped  at  Greenwood. 

The  news  that  Pettigrew  sent  to  Hill  convinced  the  latter  that  a 
mounted  advance-guard  of  Unionists  had  been  encountered,  and  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  drive  them  out  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  securing  the  supply  of  shoes,  and  he  ordered  Heth  to 
march  upon  Gettysburg  with  his  whole  division.  Lee  appreciated 
the  value  of  the  position,  and,  believing  that  he  should  encounter 
nothing  besides  the  Union  cavalry  there,  ordered  Hill  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  division,  led  by  Pender,  and  the  eight  batteries  of  the  Third 
Corps,  to  follow  Heth;  Anderson,  Hood,  and  McLaws  in  turn  were 
to  follow  this  movement. 

Ewell  knew  that  Hill  was  at  Cashtown,  but  not  learning  in  time  of 
the  advance  of  the  whole  corps  upon  Gettysburg,  he  moved  with  his 
columns  towards  Cashtown  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
General  Lee.  Rodes  followed  the  shortest  road,  while  Early  marched 
to  the  southeast  so  as  to  reach  the  highway  connecting  Hunterstown 
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and  Mummasburg,  the  latter  being  some  five  miles  north  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Johnson  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  marched 
toward  Greenwood  to  take  his  place  behind  the  remainder  of  the 
army  along  the  turnpike.  The  delay  thus  caused  to  the  latter  in 
reaching  the  field  of  battle  was  fatal  to  the  Confederates. 
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EVENTS  OE  1863— IN  THE  EAST  ( CONCLUDED ) 

Gettysburg,  the  Waterloo  of  the  Confederacy 

I.  The  First  Day 

[Authorities :  With  the  repulse  of  Lee  at  Gettysburg  set  in  the  ebb  tide  that  ran 
steadily  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  Before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
the  list  of  battles  fought  for  the  Union  contained  a  disheartening  majority  of  Confederate 
victories  and  Federal  defeats.  The  time  comes  now  for  this  condition  of  things  to  be 
reversed.  Lee  staggers  back  to  the  soil  of  Virginia  with  an  army  that  has  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  is  never  to  recover.  General  Lee  has  been  much  censured  by  military 
critics  for  leaving  Virginia  to  invade  the  North.  It  has  even  been  said  that  if  he  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Virginia  he  would  finally  have  been  triumphant.  That  the  course  of  events 
would  have  been  entirely  different  goes  without  saying,  but  to  assert  that  he  would  have 
won  the  independence  of  the  South  is  of  course  the  merest  conjecture.  The  authorities 
for  this  chapter  are  many,  the  most  important  being  “  Southern  Generals,”  C.  A.  Pollard’s 
“Lee  and  His  Lieutenants,”  and  the  Comte  de  Paris’s  “History  of  the  Civil  War.”] 

came  about,  therefore,  that  on  the  first  day  of  July 
the  whole  Confederate  army  was  concentrated  at 
Gettysburg.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that 
the  selection  of  this  place  by  the  Union  commander 
was  an  accident,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  To 
Gen.  John  Buford  belongs  the  credit.  His  trained 
eye  took  in  the  full  strategic  value  of  the  field, 
with  its  commanding  ridges  and  its  excellent  high¬ 
ways.  Buford  was  an  ideal  soldier  and  leader.  He  had  seen  much 
service  in  the  dragoons  after  his  graduation  at  West  Point  in 
1848,  and  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
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Cavalry  Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  headed  Meade’s  ad¬ 
vance  at  Gettysburg.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  reached  the  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  30th  and  drove  out  a  small  force  of  the 

enemy.  Late  that  night  he 

learned  that  Hill’s  corps  of 
Lee’s  army  was  only  nine  miles 
distant  at  Cashtown,  with  its 
advance  several  miles  nearer 
Gettysburg.  Convinced  that 
he  was  on  the  spot  where  the 
two  armies  were  to  grapple  in 
the  supreme  struggle,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  Reynolds,  with  the 
First  and  Eleventh,  was  en¬ 
camped  only  five  miles  away, 
Buford  determined  to  hold  his 
position  against  the  enemy. 
The  testimony  of  his  signal 
officer  is  to  this  effect,  and  the 
words  of  Comte  de  Paris  are 
that  Buford  alone  “  selected  the 
ground  upon  which  unforeseen 
circumstances  were  about  to 
bring  the  two  armies  into  hostile 
conflict.  Neither  Meade  nor  Lee  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  it.” 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  career  and  death  of  this  gallant 
Kentuckian.  He  alienated  his  family  and  closest  friends  by  throw¬ 
ing  his  energies  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  His  last  action  was 
fought  at  Bristow  Station,  on  October  14th,  following  Gettysburg. 
Weakened  by  hard  work  and  a  wound,  he  fell  ill,  and  on  the  16th  of 
December  died. 

We  must  remind  the  reader  again  that  only  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  map  can  he  gain  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  opposing  armies  and  of  the  terrific  struggle  at 
Gettysburg. 

Buford  had  but  two  brigades  of  cavalry.  “  We  shall  be  attacked  in 
the  morning,”  said  he  to  the  commander  of  one  of  the  brigades ;  “  the 
skirmishers  will  thunder  along  three  lines  deep,  and  we  shall  have  to 
fight  like  devils  to  hold  our  ground  until  the  infantry  can  come  up.” 
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And  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  Union  heroes  fought.  They 
numbered  four  thousand  and  had  to  dismount  to  fight  the  enemy’s 
infantry.  As  is  well  known,  one-fourth  of  the  cavalry  at  such  times 
has  to  give  its  whole  attention  to  the  horses,  so  that  the  effective 
force  was  about  three  thousand  men.  As  anticipated,  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  columns  were  discovered  approaching  soon  after  sunrise.  They 
were  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  Buford  knew  he  must  give 
way,  but  the  only  question  was  whether  he  should  be  able  to  hold  them 
in  check  until  Reynolds  could  come  to  his  help.  Minutes  were  of 
measureless  value.  Heth,  following  the  orders  of  Lee,  did  not  press 
the  Unionists  too  hard  at  the  first.  Buford  and  his  men  fought  with 
desperate  bravery,  but,  as  he  feared,  A.  P.  Hill  pressed  forward  at 
the  first  sound  of  cannon.  Buford  was  about  to  give  the  order  to 
fall  back,  when  the  signal  officer  in  the  belfry  tower  of  the  seminary 
building  signalled  that  Reynolds  was  approaching  over  the  Emmets- 
burg  road  with  reenforcements.  Reynolds  himself  thundered  up 
ahead  of  his  men  to  let  Buford  know  that  relief  was  at  hand.  The  old 
comrades  greeted  each  other,  and  messengers  were  sent  at  headlong 
speed  to  other  divisions  to  hurry  them  forward,  while  Buford  and 
Reynolds  prepared  to  hold  their  ground  until  their  arrival.  While 
leading  his  troops,  Reynolds  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a  rifle-ball 
and  died  without  speaking  a  word.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
officers  produced  by  the  war,  and,  had  he  lived  to  see  its  close,  would 
have  attained  the  highest  honors.  An  impressive  tribute  to  his 
moral  worth  was  the  fact  that  in  the  secession  town  of  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  had  been  military  governor,  he  was  mourned  as  a  personal 
friend.* 
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*  The  following  account  of  the  fall  of  Reynolds  was  given  the  writer  by  A.  R.  Waud, 
the  artist,  who  was  an  eye-witness  :  “  Buford,  with  four  thousand  cavalry,  met  the  ad¬ 

vance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Cashtown  Road  and  Chambersburg  Pike,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  July.  Reynolds,  who  had  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Union  army, 
came  up  to  the  support  of  Buford,  at  io  o’clock  A.M.,  with  two  brigades  of  the  First 
Corps,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  post  one  of  them  (Cutter’s)  to  the  north  of  the  old 
railroad  bed,  and  returning,  rode  towards  the  other,  the  Iron  Brigade  (Meredith’s),  which 
Doubleday,  who  had  command  of  the  First  Corps,  was  leading  to  action  in  a  piece  of 
woods  skirting  Willoughby  Run,  where  Archer’s  (Confederate)  Brigade,  which  had  just 
crossed  the  Run,  was  advancing  in  line  of  battle.  At  the  moment  when  one  regiment  of 
this  brigade  (Fairchild’s),  accompanied  by  Doubleday,  had  entered  the  wood,  and  was 
becoming  hotly  engaged,  Reynolds,  with  his  staff,  rode  up  to  the  neck  of  the  woods  in 
Fairchild’s  rear,  to  examine  the  ground  and  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  saw 
advancing  and  sweeping  up  on  his  right.  Instantly  wheeling  to  ride  back,  he  received  a 
ball  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  was  borne  insensible 
from  the  field,  expiring  shortly  after.” 
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General  Abner  Doubleday  succeeded  Reynolds  in  the  command. 
Archer  commanded  the  Confederate  force  struggling  for  possession 
of  the  wood,  but  he  was  not  only  driven  out  by  Meredith,  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Archer  and  a  large  part  of  his  brigade  were  captured.  On  the 
right  of  the- line,  however,  the  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Two  Union 
regiments  were  driven  from  the  field  and  lost  a  gun,  while  a  Confed¬ 
erate  force  was  hemmed  in  a  railway  cut  and  subjected  to  such  a  ter¬ 
rific  enfilading  fire  that  many  were  taken  prisoners  and  the  remainder 
scattered.  Each  side  was  heavily  re-enforced  and  fought  with  obsti¬ 
nate  bravery.  One  of  Ewell’s  divisions,  arriving  from  Carlisle,  as¬ 
sailed  the  right  of  the  Union  line.  The  new  danger  was  met  with 
such  skill  that  three  North  Carolina  regiments  were  captured.  Gen. 
Oliver  O.  Howard,  by  right  of  seniority,  became  the  successor  of 
Reynolds.  His  situation  was  most  trying,  for  he  had  just  reached 
the  spot,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  or  of  the  phases  of  the  battle  up  to  that 
time.  But  he  knew  that  the  roads  converging  towards  him  would 
soon  swarm  with  Confederate  soldiers,  while  all  the  Union  troops 
that  could  give  help  were  already  on  the  ground.  He  placed  his  own 
corps,  the  Eleventh,  on  the  right,  thus  extending  the  line  of  battle  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  but  leaving  the  line  weak  at  many  points. 

Meanwhile,  the  Confederate  re-enforcements  arrived  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  broke  through  the  centre,  doubled  back  the  right  flank 
of  the  First  Corps  and  the  left  of  the  Eleventh.  Confusion  reigned 
everywhere  except  on  the  left  of  the  First  Corps,  which  fell  back  in 
good  order.  The  Confederates,  although  suffering  severe  loss,  cap¬ 
tured  five  thousand  of  the  fugitives  that  were  swarming  through  the 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  Iverson’s  Georgia  brigade  was  decimated 
by  Baxter’s  brigade,  the  survivors  being  so  hard  pressed  that  they 
surrendered. 

In  the  midst  of  the  disorganization  the  “  man  for  the  hour”  arrived 
in  the  person  of  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  sent  thither  by  General 
Meade,  who  knew  his  full  worth.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  Meade  at 
his  headquarters  at  Taney  town  received  constant  dispatches  of  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  Uncertain  on  which  side  the  enemy  would 
make  his  appearance,  Meade  arranged  for  withdrawing  his  columns 
to  Pipe  Creek,  but  the  seriousness  of  the  fight  at  Seminary  Hill  told 
him  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  retreat,  and  he  sent  General  Hancock 
as  his  representative 
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Hancock  had  just  come  in  with  the  Second  Corps  from  Frizel- 
burg,  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  Reposing  the  fullest  confidence 
in  this  superb  officer,  General  Meade  lost  no  time  in  making  known 
to  him  the  vast  task  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  It  was  about  one 
o’clock,  when  he  heard  that  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  either  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  Without  delay,  Meade 
went  to  the  headquarters  of  Han¬ 
cock  and  told  him  to  transfer  the 
command  of  the  Second  Corps  to 
General  Gibbon,  and  to  go  at  once 
to  the  front.  If  it  should  prove 
that  Reynolds  was  killed  or  dis¬ 
abled,  Hancock  was  to  assume 
command  of  the  corps  on  that 
field — the  First  and  Eleventh,  and 
the  Third,  which  was  at  Emmetts- 
burg. 

Hancock,  with  the  chivalry  that 
always  controlled  him,  reminded 
Meade  that  General  Caldwell, 
commanding  the  First  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  was  senior 
to  General  Gibbon,  and  that  General  Howard  was  senior  to  himself 
as  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  Meade  replied  that  he  had  full 
authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  what  changes  in 
the  commanders  he  thought  best.  Written  orders,  therefore, 
were  given  Hancock  on  the  spot.  He  was  required  not  only 
to  assume  the  command  named,  but  to  examine  the  ground  at 
Gettysburg,  and,  if  he  thought  it  the  best  on  which  to  fight  a 
battle,  he  was  so  to  advise  Meade,  who  would  order  his  whole 
army  up. 

Hancock  was  thirteen  miles  from  the  battle-ground.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  over  his  command  to  General  Gibbon,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  personal  staff,  galloped  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  On  the  road,  he 
met  an  ambulance  containing  the  dead  body  of  Reynolds.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  country 
prevented  Hancock  hearing  the  thunder  and  roar  of  battle  until 
within  a  few  miles  of  Gettysburg.  Making  all  haste  to  the  front, 
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the  Union  troops  were  seen  retreating  in  great  confusion,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  enemy. 

Hancock  gave  the  time  of  his  arrival  as  half-past  three,  though 
Howard  makes  it  an  hour  later.  Hurrying  to  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
Hill,  where  Howard  stood,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
General  Meade  to  take  charge  of  all  the  forces  present,  and  that  he 


GENERAL  MEADE’S  HEADQUARTERS 


had  written  orders  to  that  effect,  which  he  offered  to  show.  Howard 
replied  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  the  word  of  Hancock  was  suffi¬ 
cient. 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose,  and  Hancock  rode  off  to  rally  the 
panic-stricken  troops,  and  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  Cemetery  Hill. 
Howard  re-formed  the  Eleventh  Corps  around  Von  Steinwehr,  whose 
men  were  drawn  up  across  the  Taney  town  and  Baltimore  roads. 
Seeing  at  a  glance,  as  may  be  said,  the  salient  points  of  the  field, 
Hancock  showed  Doubleday  the  position  for  two  of  his  divisions  on 
the  heights  beyond  the  Emmettsburg  road.  Wadsworth’s  division 
was  sent  to  post  itself  on  Culp’s  Hill  commanding  the  valley  of  Rock 
Creek  and  flanking  the  plateau  of  Cemetery  Hill. 
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Ihere  was  a  magnetism  in  the  presence  of  Hancock  that  infused 
confidence  in  the  sorely  pressed  troops.  Powerful  artillery  was 
planted,  and,  before  the  sun  had  set,  something  like  order  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Union  lines. 

That  single  hour  during  which  Hancock  worked  like  a  Hercules 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  was 
the  golden  opportunity  for  the 
Confederates.  With  the  Federals 
flying  before  them,  their  enemies 
had  but  to  press  the  pursuit  to 
complete  a  disaster  that  would 
have  been  irretrievable.  But  they 
did  not  do  so,  and  precisely  why 
would  be  hard  fully  to  explain. 

General  Lee  himself  during  that 
critical  hour  was  standing  on  the 
ridge  of  Seminary  Hill,  looking 
down  upon  the  battle-field  where 
his  men  were  driving  the  Union, 
ists  before  them.  Ewell  was  but 
a  short  distance  off  gathering  up 
prisoners  in  the  streets  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  But  while  sending  orders 
to  Ewell  to  attack  the  hill  up  which  the  fugitive  Federals  were 
scrambling,  he  advised  him  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  until 
the  army  could  reach  the  ground.  In  fact,  Lee,  finding  himself 
so  far  from  his  base,  and  having  heard  nothing  from  Stuart  for 
more  than  a  week,  was  uncertain  of  the  strength  of  the  Unionists, 
and  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of  defeat.  It  looked,  too,  as  if 
Howard  had  been  heavily  re-enforced.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  his 
extreme  caution,  the  Confederate  chieftain  allowed  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass,  never  to  return. 

Being  resolved  to  avoid  a  decisive  battle  until  his  army  was  con¬ 
centrated,  Lee  now  strove  to  complete  that  task  ahead  of  his  foe. 
The  work  was  not  so  vast  as  may  be  thought,  for  two  of  his  three 
army  corps  were  in  hand  when  the  sun  went  down.  Longstreet  was 
away,  and  the  order  sent  to  Pickett  at  Chambersburg  could  not  reach 
him  before  the  next  day.  McLaws  and  Hood,  with  the  remaining 
two  divisions,  had  left  Greenwood  in  the  morning.  The  former 
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reached  Marsh  Creek  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  the  latter  arrived 
about  midnight. 

Meanwhile  the  Federals  were  doing  their  utmost  to  improve  their 
position.  Culp’s  Hill,  which  could  have  been  taken  by  Early  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  man,  was  occupied  by  Wadsworth,  and,  shortly  after, 
Sickles  and  Birney  arrived  from  Emmettsburg  with  a  brigade  of  the 
Third  Corps.  Sickles  had  left  one  brigade  from  each  division  at 
Emmettsburg  to  cover  the  outlet  of  the  mountains,  and  he  took  with 
him  Birney’s,  Graham’s,  and  Ward’s  brigades,  directing  Humphrey 
to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  Division.  But  Humphrey  was 
hindered  by  the  supply-trains  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps,  and, 

mistaking  the  road,  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  colliding  with 
the  Confederates  at  Black 
Horse  Tavern,  finally  ar¬ 
riving  at  Cemetery  Hill 
between  midnight  and 
morning. 

The  arrival  of  this  re¬ 
enforcement  enabled  Han¬ 
cock  to  extend  and  solidify 
his  line,  the  presence  and 
ability  of  the  officer  being, 
after  all,  the  most  valuable 
re-enforcement  that  possi¬ 
bly  could  have  reached  the 
Union  army. 

General  Slocum  had 
marched  from  Taney  town 
that  morning  with  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  and  led  it 
to  Two  Taverns,  five  miles 
from  Gettysburg.  There 
he  was  met  by  Howard’s 
urgent  dispatch  for  help.  The  whole  corps  was  immediately  started 
again  for  Gettysburg,  reaching  Rock  Creek  shortly  after  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  command  by  Hancock. 

The  sound  of  cannon  did  not  reveal  to  Slocum  on  which  side  of 
Wolf  Hill  the  battle  was  raging,  and  he  ordered  Williams  with  the 
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First  Division  to  take  possession  of  the  wooded  heights.  Going  up 
the  banks  of  the  stream  he  speedily  met  Ewell’s  scouts.  While 
making  ready  to  attack,  news  came  that  the  Confederates  had  cap¬ 
tured  Gettysburg,  and  the  possession  of  Wolf  Hill,  therefore,  was  of 
no  value.  Williams  halted  immediately  below  Culp’s  Hill,  which, 
as  will  be  recalled,  had  just  been  taken  possession  of  by  Wadsworth. 

Geary’s  division,  following  Williams,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cem¬ 
etery  Hill  before  six  o’clock,  spreading  out  over  the  extended  space 
between  Round  Top  and  Graham’s  brigade.  Slocum  himself  ap¬ 
peared  at  Cemetery  Hill  between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  and  Hancock, 
as  directed  by  Meade,  turned  over  the  command  to  him.  Hancock 
had  done  the  work  assigned  him  in  a  masterly  manner,  and,  having 
sent  several  dispatches  to  his  chief,  now  rode  toward  Taneytown,  to 
report  in  person  to  him. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Hancock’s  dispatches,  Meade  having  read 
aright  the  purposes  of  General  Lee,  determined  to  concentrate  the 
whole  Union  army  between  Gettysburg  and  Taneytown. 

Sedgwick,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  at  Manchester,  when  he  was 
ordered  forward.  Soon  after,  the  dispatches  from  Hancock  reached 
Meade,  who  decided  at  once  that  Gettysburg  should  be  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  contending  hosts.  Hancock  met  the  Second  Corps 
only  a  few  miles  from  that  point,  and  halted  it  for  a  short  time  in 
order  to  guard  the  rear  of  the  army  against  any  flank  movement  of 
the  enemy.  The  Fifth  Corps  had  started  from  Union  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Sixth  had  left  Manchester.  Orders  having  been  sent  to 
these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  Union  army,  like  that  of  the 
enemy,  was  converging  rapidly  uponGettsyburg. 

The  hours  of  darkness  were  employed  by  both  armies  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  tremendous  struggle  of  the  morrow.  Longstreet  urged 
Lee  to  make  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Federals,  but 
the  former  refused  and  favored  an  assault  upon  the  right.  The 
difficulties  were  great,  but  the  wooded  country  was  favorable  to  a 
furious  and  sudden  attack. 

Lee  rode  down  to  where  Ewell  was  stationed,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  most  of  the  Nationals  were  massed  in  front  of  him,  and  that  he 
meant  to  intrench  at  once  on  that  side,  but  the  chief  continued  to 
look  for  a  place  of  attack  along  the  Union  left.  Ewell  expressed  his 
ability  to  carry  Cemetery  Hill  whenever  Longstreet  should  break  the 
lines  on  the  Union  left.  The  chief  properly  enough  attached  the 
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utmost  importance  to  the  capture  of  the  Round  Tops,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  key  to  the  Union  positions. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  crisis  that  was  at  hand,  Meade  hurried 
forward  from  Taneytown  to  take  personal  direction  of  the  momentous 

struggle  of  the  morrow.  It  was 
past  midnight  when,  accompanied 
by  his  staff,  he  rode  over  the 
cemetery,  carefully  noting  every 
point  that  came  under  his  sight. 
No  precaution  was  neglected,  and 
when  the  burning  sun  of  July  2, 
1863,  rose,  the  distribution  of 
the  Union  forces  that  was  to  take 
part  in  the  most  terrific  battle  of 
modern  times  was  as  follows  : 

The  Eleventh  Corps  occupied 
Cemetery  Hill,  where  it  had  ral¬ 
lied, — Schurz’s  division  across 
the  Baltimore  road,  Steinwehr’s 
on  the  left,  and  Barlow’s,  under 
Ames,  in  the  rear  of  that. 
Wadsworth  of  the  First  Corps 
was  on  the  right  of  Ames,  hold¬ 
ing  Culp’s  Hill;  Robinson,  of  the  same  corps,  was  on  the  left  of 
Steinwehr  and  across  the  Taneytown  road,  reaching  to  Ziegler’s 
Grove;  General  Newton  commanded  the  corps,  and  Doubleday  was 
in  reserve  with  his  division  behind  Schurz.  The  front  of  these  two 
corps  was  covered  by  their  combined  artillery,  somewhat  sheltered 
by  earthworks  hastily  thrown  up  the  day  before. 

To  the  south  of  Ziegler’s  Grove,  Hancock  had  extended  the  Union 
left  as  far  as  the  Round  Tops,  so  as  to  present  the  strongest  possible 
front  to  the  Confederates  on  Seminary  Hill.  Graham’s  and  Ward’s 
brigades  of  the  Third  Corps  under  Birney  were  distributed  along  the 
prolongation  of  Cemetery  Hill  to  the  left  of  Robinson.  Geary,  with 
a  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  was  extended  beyond  Birney’s  left 
to  the  smaller  of  the  Round  Tops,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Fifth 
Ohio  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania.  The  other 
division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  under  Williams,  was  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill,  close  to  where  the  Balti- 
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more  highway  crosses  Rock  Creek.  Humphrey,  arriving  on  the  period  vi 
ground  just  before  daylight,  posted  his  two  brigades  to  the  left  and  Thr  nYAR 
rear  of  Birney’s  line. 
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All  the  Union  army  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  its  corps  were  hurry¬ 
ing  towards  Gettysburg.  The  Second  Corps,  a  few  miles  out  on  the 
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Taneytown  road,  pressed  forward.  De  Trobriand’s  and  Burling’ s 
brigades  were  approaching  from  Emmettsburg,  and  the  Fifth  Corps 
was  at  Bonaughtown,  only  six  miles  away,  still  marching,  though  it 
had  covered  over  sixty  miles  in  three  days.  The  Sixth  Corps,  which 
was  thirty  miles  off  at  Manchester  the  day  before,  had  been  on  the 
road  all  night  and  was  due  at  Gettysburg  in  the  afternoon. 

The  cavalry  was  making  ready  to  cover  the  first  positions  of  the 
army.  Buford,  with  Gamble’s  brigade,  cleared  it  on  the  left,  but 
Devin’s  brigade,  driven  back  by  Ewell,  had  gone  to  the  second  line 
on  the  Taneytown  road.  Merritt  had  been  summoned  from  Me- 
chanicstown  and  Kilpatrick  directed  to  fall  back  from  Heidlers- 
burg  to  Two  Taverns;  Huey’s  brigade  was  left  at  Westminster 
to  guard  the  depots  and  the  railway  line,  while  Gregg,  with  the  other 
two  brigades,  moved  forward  to  assume  position  on  the  right  of  the 
army.  The  reserve  artillery  at  Taneytown  was  due  at  Gettysburg 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d. 
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